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PARLIAMENTARY DOINGS. 


Tus parliamentary campaign has com- 
menced, and commenced exactly as we 
could have desired. The ministry pro- 
voked a discussion on the state of Ire- 
land, and have been signally defeated. 
In one respect, it has made us think 
better of them than we did before. It 
is hard to believe that they could have 
been fully aware of “the fantastic 
tricks” of their Irish Chief Governor, 
or of the insults and injuries to which 
the Protestant population of this coun- 
try have been exposed, since his ar- 
rival, when they boldly volunteered to 
share the responsibilities of his misgo- 
vernment, and even to demand praise 
for the wisdom and the impartiality of 
his administration. And it is also but 
justice to them to acknowledge, that 
no men could have seemed more over- 
whelmed by a sense of condemnation, 
than they appensess when the astound- 
ing atray of facts, which were deployed 
against them by the skill and the abi- 
lity of Sergeant Jackson, routed, and 
threw into irretrievable confusion, their 
presumptuous anticipations. 

And is it possible, we ask ourselves, 
that they could have been so grossly 
ignorant as they seemed, of the doings 
in Ireland? It is difficult to believe, 
that men, charged with the concerns of 
this mighty empire, could have been 
either so miserably incompetent, or so 
culpably negligent, as not to be aware 
of the tendency, at least, of almost every 
one of Lord Mulgrave’s measures, to 
foster the insolence and the sedition of 
one portion of the people, and to 
chill the loyalty, outrage the feelings, 
and destroy the property of the other. 
And yet, either such ignorance or such 
negligence can alone account for the 
astonishing confidence with which Lord 
John Russell threw down the gauntlet 
Vor, IX. 


to the Irish Conservatives, and chal- 
lenged them to point out a single in- 
stance by which the most captious im- 
pugners of the measures of the Lord 
Lieutenant could prove the justice of 
their accusations. 

He instanced, as deserving of parti- 
cular commendation, the resulution of 
the Irish: Attorney-Gencral, not to avail 
himself of the privilege of the crown in 
the challenge of jurors; aud more than 
insinuated, that former law-officcrs 
abused that prerogative of office, to the 
oppression of the subject, and the per- 
version of justice. With respect to 
the latter assertion, we must always ve- 
lieve, that a gentleman does not, know- 
ingly, state a deliberate falsehood ; and, 
therefore, we ascribe to gross ignorance 
the statement by which his Lordship 
had been deceived ; but, with respect 
to the former, never did an unfortuuate 
advocate experience confutation more 
confounding. 

The debate is too recent to justify us 
in referring at any length to Sergeant 
Jackson’s powerful exposure of this 
part of the ministerial case. Suffice it 
to say, that the English members were 
astounded. The case to which he al- 
luded was simply this:—A_ Protestant 
family, named Carter, resident in the 
Queen’s County, were tenants of Lord 
Maryborough, for a piece of land, for 
which they paid rent, and to which 
they were justly entitled. They pro- 
ceeded to fence it; but this exercise 
of their legal rights gave the agrarian 
depredators offence, aud one of the fa- 
mily was so severely beaten, that he 
lnct his senses, and is, we believe, at 
this moment, the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. The elder member of the 
fainily they murdered. Nor was this 
appalling outrage done in a corner.— 
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The supposed guilty parties were well 
known. They were indicted for the 
murder. One very generally suspected 
to have been assisting in the perpetra- 
tion of the crime, appeared in court, 
and assisted the culprits in their 
challenges, while the crown-solicitor 
was compelled, by his instructions, to 
sit by, and see a jury sworn, from whom 
a righteous’ verdict could not be ex- 
pected. The consequence was, as 
might be anticipated, that justice was 
defeated. The indictment was tried at 
another assizes; and, the same prac- 
tice of not putting by being persevered 
in on the part of the crown, a convict, 
a man who had been tried and found 
guilty of a similar offence, found his 
way into the jury box, and again there 
was no verdict. A third time the case 
came on to be tried, and with a similar 
result, owing to the same cause. The 
law was made a laughing-stock, and the 
crown lawyers were found, in point of 
fact, the most efficient protectors of the 
most notorious offenders. 

Such was the working of the beauti- 
ful system, for which the Irish Lord 
Lieutenant took so much credit, and 
for which the Home Secretary chal- 
lenged the admiration of parliament. 
We may add, as we cannot afford space 
to dwell upon this part of the subject 
at length, that in every other instance, 
in which he vaunted of the doings of 
the Irish Government, he was not more 
successful. The gross partiality in the 
appointment of magistrates, and revising 
barristers ; the gross abuse of the pre- 
rogative of mercy, in the pardon of 
offenders; the sweeping clearances 
made by his Excellency, in the various 
jails, during his peregrinations through 
the country ; his marked patronage of 
the new seditious association, which has 
chiefly signalized itself by abetting the 
anti-tithe conspiracy; the discounte- 
nance which Government has shown to- 
wards the established clergy, who are 
not deemed entitled to ordinary pro- 
tection, when they proceed to the re- 
covery of their vested rights ; all this 
was brought home to ministers with a 
degree of conviction which left nothing 
to be desired ;—and the lame apolo- 
gies by which their scandalous abuse of 
power was sought to be justified, did 
not, for a moment, impose upon even 
the most sanguine adherents of the ad- 
ministration. Insomuch, that many of 
them were well content to drop the 
further prosecution of the subject ; and, 
although, like the month of March, it 


had come in like a lion, to suffer it to 
go out like a lamb. 

And here, we cannot but congratu- 
late our fellow-conservatives, upon the 
signal effect produced by the late great 
meeting at the Mansion-house in this 
city. The resolutions there passed, 
were the provocatives by which Lord 
John Russell’s vain-glorious statements 
were called forth, and without which, 
it is probable, an opportunity might 
not have been, as yet, afforded, of 
showing up the pernicious mispolicy 
of the government in Ireland, But he 
himself compelled the production of 
the evidence by which he stands con- 
demned. When he discovered his 
error, it was too late to retrace his 
steps. He could not forbid the expo- 
sures which he defied ; and the resolu- 
tions which he had hoped to exhibit as 
false or exaggerated, he was compelled 
to witness proved to demonstration. 

Nor can we take leave of this part 
of the subject, without commending the 
industry and the caution of the able 
and honest men by whom the measures 
of that great meeting were prepared. 
Their statements were bold ; but they 
were all based upon such evidence as 
could not be refuted, and, when brought 
to the test of proof, were found to be 
rather under than over-coloured, and 
to involve even a deeper condemna- 
tion than might at first be apprehended. 
This was true wisdom. There is no- 
thing by which the Conservatives 
would have suffered more severely, 
than by making any allegations which 
could not be substantiated. This was 
the error into which their adversaries 
had hoped that they were entrapped, 
when Lord John Russell bade them a 
proud defiance, in introducing his bill 
for municipal corporations. Had they 
been taken thus at fault, their defeat 
and disgrace would have been signal ; 
and ministers would have commenced 
their parliamentary campaign with an 
eclat that would have augured most 
prosperous things. But the ground 
which they chose for their field of 
battle, was the very one that we 
should have desired ; and the onset 
which was to eventuate in our route, 
has only terminated in their confusion. 
All this is as it should be ;—and again 
and again we would impress upon our 
friends, that a result so fortunate could 
only have been produced, by a caution 
which was as scrupulous in the verifica- 
tion of accusatory statements, as the 
eloquence was brilliant, and the abi- 
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lity transcendent, by which they were 
brought home to the conviction of par- 
liament. 

Amongst the Irish members who 
distinguished themselves on this im- 
ortant occasion, Sergeant Jackson 
held the first place. But he was ably 
seconded by our city member, Mr, 
West, who, in a maiden speech, gave 
promise of a degree of senatorial 
eminence, for which, from the modesty 
of his general demeanour, all but his 
intimate friends were unprepared, Mr. 
Shaw ably supported his high parlia- 
mentary reputation; and Emerson 
Tennent was brilliant and powerful. 
What particularly pleased us in this 
discussion was, that our friends pro- 
duced no more of their case than 
was just necessary to meet the state- 
ments of their opponents. We, who 
know what that-case is, know how 
much remains behind; and, when the 
proper time comes for bringing it for- 
ward in its full strength, we promise 
our readers disclosures which will 
equally move their astonishment and 
their indignation. 

As a set-off against the defeat, (for 
although there was no division, the 
discussion was felt as a defeat,) which 
ministers sustained upon moving for 
leave to introduce the municipal bill, a 
great deal of very idle boasting has 
taken place, because of the majority 
of eighty, by which, in its subsequent 
stage, it was supported. This may do 
very well to deceive those who reside 
at a distance ; but, with those who 
more truly understand the matter, it 
passes for very little indeed. In the 
first place, it fell short by six of the 
last division, upon what was, substan- 
tially, the same question, in the last 
session; and this, notwithstanding a 
defalcation oftwenty-two Conservatives, 
who were absent without pairs. This 
latter event is, indeed, a ground of 
mortification, and shows, we are sorry 
to say, a degree of remissness in the 
defenders, which is not to be found in 
the assailants of our institutions. In 
the second place, no less than fourteen 
Conservatives voted in the majority ; 
not being able to bring themselves to 
condemn, without a crime, the old cor- 
porations. For this feeling, we can 
make much allowance ; as in truth we 
participate in it to a great degree our- 
selves. To be sure, it may be said, 
that no unwillingness has been ex- 
pressed, on the part of our corporate 
bodies, to surrender, upon the terms 
proposed by the conservative leaders, 
their ancient privileges and prescrip- 
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tions ; and, “volenti non fit injuria.” 
But, if this concession is extorted by 
the unprincipled violence of a tyran- 
nous majority ; if it be not a conces- 
sion to reason, but to faction, we can- 
not but honour the virtuous men, who, 
on this occasion, however mistakenly, 
ran counter to the wishes of their 
friends, because in their judgments, 
expediency should never be preferred 
to justice. 

The question, indeed, was one, upon 
which, of all others, the ministers felt 
themselves strongest. A large ma- 
jority had been already pledged to 
them upon it, and this majority 
was kept up by the threat of a dis- 
solution, in case of any considerable 
falling off, by which very many of them 
knew well that they would lose their 
seats. The vaunted trial of strength 
was, therefore, nothing more than a 
skilful putting of the best leg foremost, 
But, turn we from the division to the 
debate, and never was there a more 
signal triumph than the Conservatives 
had in argument. This, after all, is 
the great point to be considered. Let 
any dispassionate reader peruse the 
speeches of the ministers and their 
supporters, in comparison with those 
of the able and honest men by whom 
their views and principles were im- 
pugned, and, we venture to say, that 
wisdom and folly, fair intentions and 
chicanery, were never more strikingly 
contrasted. On the one side, we have 
intimidation and violence; on the 
other, eloquence and reason. On the 
one side, we have a popish democracy, 
masquerading it under the flimsy dis- 
guise of constitutional improvement ; 
on the other, a sincere desire to ame- 
liorate, accompanied by a cautious 
avoidance of every thing which would 
tend to convulse or to destroy. The 
patronizers of the normal schools of 
agitation, would fain communicate a 
sort of political St. Vitus’s dance to 
the people of Ireland, and keep them 
in a state of quivering excitability from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the 
other. Faulkland’s prayer, “peace, 
peace,” is that which the Conservatives 
consider the desideratum in this unhap- 
py country ; and they are, accordingly, 
willing to take power from one party, 
without conferring it on the other. 
Indeed, it is perfectly impossible, that 
the masterly speeches, in which their 
views upon this subject have been 
made known to the public, shall not, 
in due time, produce their due effect, 
and give rise to a feeling out of doors 
which may yery soon produce a sen- 
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sible effect within the walls of the 
House of Comnions, and convince 
even the tyrannous majority that there 
is yet a power by which they may be 
coutrolled. 

There was no one by whom the true 
character of the Irish municipal mea- 
sure, was more convincingly presented 
to the house, than by Lord Stanley. 
Here, said the noble lord, isa measure, 
which we, the Conservatives, believe to 
involve the destruction of the Irish 
church ; which the radical supporters 
of ministers exultingly declare, must 
involve its destruction ; but which the 
residue of the house, the miserable, 
“monopolising minority,” who con- 
stitute the immediate ministerial party, 
persist in declaring, must be benefi- 
cial to that church, and that its passing 
into a law will ensure its conservation! 
Could any thing more clearly prove, 
either their dishonesty, or their infa- 
tuation ? 

But he spoke to an assembly upon 
whom argument was, on that oceasion 
ut least, thrown away. The House of 
Lords will, we hope, appreciate, and 
act upon, the view which was so con- 
tuimaciously rejected by the House of 
Commons. In truth, they should con- 
sider that there was in that house a 
large majority against the bill; for the 
majority was quite overwhelming by 
which it was maintained, that it must be 
destructive of Protestant institutions. 
The numbers, computing radicals and 
conservatives, by whom that proposi- 
tion hus been affirmed, are 422; those 
by whom it has been negatived amount 
only to 142. There is thus a clear 
majority of 230, who either oppose the 
bill or glory in it, upon the express 
ground, that it must lead, directly, to 
the »suin of the Irish church; so that 
the Lords should not hesitate for a ino- 
ment in disinisstng it, if that be not a 
ground upon which it may be recom- 
mended to their adoption. 

Perhaps the most puaiuful feature in 
the whole discussion was, the beastly 
barbarity with which Lord John Rus- 
sel ridiculed the sufferings of the Irish 
clergy. He described them as senti- 
mentalists, affecting a distress which 
they did not feel ; that they found, 


“ Such a charm in melancholy, 
They would not, if they could be gay ;"" 


that they “reminded him of a gentle- 
man in the Spectator, who had been 
reading a number of medical books, 
and, in consequence of perusing a 
work on asthma, had imagined himself, 
for three weeks, affected with that dis- 


ease. He then said, that in conse- 
quence of reading a great many scien- 
tific treatises on gout, he found one 
morning that he had got all the symp- 
toms of gout except the pain.” 

It is thus that a minister of the 
crown describes the present condition 
of the plundered and persecuted Irish 
clergy! Qh, with what delight must 
the wolves of popery have gloated over 
thisunfeeling banter! Affected distress! 
Fancied misery! Is ita fable that Irvine 
Whitty was stoned to death? Is it a 
fable that Houston, and Fergusson, and 
Going have been barbarously mur- 
dered? Is it a fable that hundreds of 
blameless and educated gentlemen, 
whose only offence is that they are 
ministers of the Established Church, 
are, this momeut, either exiles from 
their homes, or pining, with their help- 
less families, in penury and destitution ? 
Is this, or is it not, the condition of the 
Irish clergy ? And shall a minister of 
the crown have the brutal hardihood 
to hold them up, in their misery, to the 
grinning mockery of the papists and 
radicals in parliament ; and, instead of 
devising a remedy for the heavy 
grievances under which they labour, 
turn out the sufferers, as it were, to 
make sport for their tormentors ! 

Oh, where has gone the old spirit of 
the British House of Commons? The 
spirit of courtesy and honour! the 
spirit of justice and humanity! Time 
was, when the insolence of the heart- 
less declaimer would have mt the 
merited rebuke; when robbery would 
not be deemed less flagrant, because 
the objects of it were helpless church- 
men; nor murder less appalling, be- 
cause Protestant clergymen were the 
victims! But our reformers “ have 
changed all that.” The blood-stained 
tithe conspirators are now become ob- 
jects of sympathy and commiseration ; 
anil, lest they should halt or falter in 
their purpose, a British minister does 
not feel it unbecoming to make light 
of the sufferings which they cause, by 
holding up the unoffending sufferers, 
whose wretchedness could scarcely be 
exaggerated, to the scorn or the con- 
tumely of the British parliament! 
Truly, no such encouragement was 
needed, to stimulate them to deeds of 
violence and blood; and if they do 
not improve upon Lord Jon Russell's 
hint, it will only be because they feel 
assured that enough has been already 
done to ensure the accomplishment of 
their darling object. 

Well was it observed by Mr West 
in allusion to the Home. Secretary’s in- 
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solent taunt, that the insurance office 
had a different tale. The following 
case he mentioned as within his own 
knowledge :— 


«“ Mr. Eyre, a Protestant clergyman, 
escaped assassination by an accident. He 
sought to ensure his life, being unable to 
quit his parish, and received the following 
letter: 


¢ Alliance Assurance Office, 
Parson’s-town, Jan. 28, 1837. 


«« Dear Sin,—The Alliance Fire As- 
surance Office are unwilling to entertain 
assurances on property belonging to clergy- 
men, in the present state of Ireland. 1 
am directed, therefore, to request you to 
receive back the amount of your premium 
and duty.—Believe me, dear Sir, most 
sincerely yours, 

«¢ Ricuarp Harris, 
Agent to the Company. 


«¢ Rev. R. B. Eyre, Se. &c.’” 


Yes! Such is the condition of the 
Irish Clergy—and to this condition 
they have been reduced by the neglect 
or the connivance of an unprincipled 
administration. To our minds the 
remedy is as obvious as the disease, 
if there were only those by whom it 
would be sincerely applied. Let the 
tithe defaulters be fought with their 
own weapons, and the victory will 
soon be decided in favour of right and 
justice. They say, “we will not obey 
the laws, It is true we have all taken 
our land under leases which render us 
liable to tithe. An express allowance 
was made for tithe in the original 
agreement. Weare perfectly satisfied 
that if we had not agreed to pay the 
tithe, we should have been obliged to 
pay a higher rent ; and we know very 
well that the increase of rent would 
very considerably exceed the sum for 
which the claims of the clergymen may 
be easily compounded. Of all this we 
are very well assured; but what of 
that. The time has now come when 
we have good friends in the House of 
Commons, and when, by a little vio- 
lence and bloodshed, we can wrest from 
the clergyman his tithe ;—and we are 
not the men to forego, for a trifle, so 
great an advantage.” Now, we ask, 
is not this a plain, unvarnished expo- 
sition of the views of those who thus 
embody themselves in opposition to 
the existing law? And if it be, could 
any thing be more just than to meet 
them by a counter project ? and to say 
to them, “Gentlemen, if you, con- 
fessedly, violate the law in one in- 
stance, the law will not afford you pro- 
tection in another. If you do nat ob- 








serve it, as far as the rights of others 
are concerned, it shall not assist you in 
the enforcement of your own ; and, in 
every instance in which an individual 
is convicted of combining to resist the 
just demands of the clergyman, he 
shall be disabled from recovering his 
own just debts by any process of law, 
in a court of justice.” This would ap- 
pear to us to be a simple and an ade- 
quate remedy, and it surely would be 
no more than fair retaliation. It would 
supersede at once all necessity for a 
resort to violence. Writs of rebellion 
need no more be heard of; and every 
one, even the culprits themselves, must 
recognise something like retributive 
justice in the manner in which projects 
of spoliation would thus be made to 
react upon their inventors ; and those 
who despised the law, when the rights 
of others were to be assailed, found to 
their cost that the law also could laugh 
at them, when, in their utmost need, 
they implored its assistance. 

But the English Radicals seem to be 
of opinion that the Irish papists have 
hitherto had it all too much their own 
way ; and, well as they are inclined to 
favour the spoliation of the Irish 
Church, and to promote the establish- 
ment of schools of normal agitation, they 
cannot altogether so exclusively patro- 
nise projects like these, asto neglect the 
prosecution of what they are pleased to 
consider imperial objects. Accordingly, 
the question of the ballot has been 
again forced into discussion ; and the 
miserable ministry were rescued, by 
their Conservative opponents, from a 
defeat, by which they would have been 
extinguished. The Radicals mustered 
strong, and showed increasing numbers. 
They were bold and confident in their 
anticipation of final triumph, and must 
have been greatly elated by the timid 
and equivocating conduct of the das- 
tards whom they have so long main- 
tained in office, and who are now made 
to feel that a continuance of the same 
support can only be ensured by a de- 
parture from their avowed convictions. 
Yes! As far as the Whigs are con- 
cerned, the ballot is virtually conceded. 
Lord Howick significantly declared, 
that, in his opinion, “to that com- 

lexion things must come at last.” Such 
is the boasted fruit of the Reform Bill ! 
That bill, which was to banish bribery 
and corruption, and to bring back, in 
electioneeriug matters, the golden age of 
perfect purity and freedom! No doubt, 
there are many patriotic constituents 
who have felt the period of a contested 
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election as the season when they could 
make a golden harvest. But we be- 
lieve no one now doubts the truth of 
that statement, which was made by 
one of the Radical members, Mr. 
Buller; we think, that bribery, corrup- 
tion, and intimidation have increased 
in a fearful degree, since that measure 
by which the constitution of :Great 
Britain has been so fatally democrati- 
cised.. The Conservatives were at their 
post on this occasion, and nobly. did 
their duty. They preserved the country 
from the adoption of a practice which 
would have superadded hypoerisy to 
the baseness of treachery and ingrati- 
tude. They rescued Ireland from the 
adoption of a measure which would 
have made returning officers of the 
Irish priests. They defeated pro hac 
vice, the attempt to substitute the con- 
fessional box for the hustings. ‘There 
is some check at present upon the 
freeholder, who, if he would oppose 
his landlord, must, at least, oppose him 
openly. Let the ballot be eonceded, 
and he may promise him openly his 
support, while he secretly votes against 
him. Thus, he can secure, at the same 
time, the rewards of honesty, and the 
fruits of treason. “I would see the 
electors,” said O’Connell, * coming to 
the hustings with shouts for West and 
Hamilton, and voting for me.” Such 
are the anticipations of the popish 
demagogue, from the measure which 
he has so much at heart. He would 
encourage in his adherents a hypo- 
critical concealment of their real opi- 
nions, and teach them to delude his ad- 
versaries with peaceful words, while 
their right hands practised deceit 
against them! And this is the man 
who disclaims the equivocations taught 
and commended in Dens’ Theology! 
Oh ! when will the right-minded people 
of England be made fully aware of the 
abominations of a system, which can 
thus openly commend its votaries for 
conduct which no honest man eould 
regard with any other feeling than that 
of indignation and abhorrence ? 
“They would come shouting for 
West and Hamilton, and they would 
vote for me!” The man who could 
use such language as this, must be dead 
to all sense of moral obligation. He 
not merely connives at, but exults in, 
the profligacy and the hypocrisy of his 
supporters. Nay, more; he seems in- 
sensible to the disgrace of thus glorying 
in his shame. It would almost seem 
as if he were utterly unconscious of the 
horror which must be felt by all right- 
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minded persons at so flagitious a de- 
elaration. But such is the man, and 
such is the system ; and from that man 
and from that system the Conserva- 
tives have, for this.once at least, pre- 
served the country. Can they continue 
to do so much longer? That is the 
important question, which we do not 
pretend to solve. The solution of it 
will depend.entirely upon ‘the conduct 
of the people of England. If they 
continue supine or indifferent, while 
popery and radicalism are making such 
fearful inroads, the result cannot long 
be doubtful. The active and unprin- 
cipled minority will soon become domi- 
nant over the timid, the feeble, and the 
vacillating good, who will, at length, 
awaken to a sense of their condition, 
but too Jate to make any effectual re- 
sistance. If, on the contrary, they 
timely bestir themselves, all will yet 
be well. The country will be made 
aware of its danger. Associations 
will be formed, by which the regis- 
tries will be taken care of ; and pub- 
lications will be multiplied by which 
good principles may be diffused. Upon 
these two courses, humanly speaking, 
depends our political salvation—to ne- 
glect them now would be to be passive 
conspirators against ourselves. There 
is every thing to encourage us in fight- 
ing the good fight of the constitution 
with a manly confidence, if we only be 
true to the principles which we have 
adopted. Our cause is a_ righteous 
cause, which, the more deeply it is con- 
sidered, the more cordially it will be 
approved. Our weapons are all to be 
found in a state fit for immediate use, 
in the old armoury of the Constitution. 
We practise no deception—we need 
no concealment. Let the ruffians who 
wish to trade upon election influence, 
and who would find it convenient to 
keep the word of promise to the ear, 
while they break it to the hope, con- 
tend for the ballot. It would be to 
them, as old Homer expressed it, 
“ better than night to the thief.” We 
require it not—we deprecate, we con- 
demn it. Like Ajax at the battle of 
the ships, we exclaim, “if we are to 
perish, let us perish in the light.” Let 
us die in open, honourable conflict, 
We leave to our adversaries the use 
of the wrap-rascal, under the cover of 
which they may profess one thing, 
while they practise another. The 


ballot will give to Irish papists, and 
English radicals, all that the one can 
desire for plotting in secrecy against 
the Church, and all that the other can 
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desire for plotting in secrecy against 
the Constitution. 

The Canada question was another 
stumbling-block to the Whig-radical 
administration ; and they met it like 
guilty cowards, who were afraid ‘to do 
right, and ashamed to do wrong. Mak- 
ing a stand against the insurgent colo- 
nists, they must offend the party of 
Hume and Roebuck, by whom the 
cause of the Canada faction has been 
espoused ; by adopting what would be 
called arconciliating policy, they would 
have caused the dismemberment of 
the empire. The course which they 
have adopted just amounts to an ac- 
knowledgment of this kind, that the two 
Canadas were too high a price to pay 
for the aid of their radical supporters. 

The ultimatum of Papineau, the 
Canadian O’Connell, was, that the 
legislative council should be elective. 
This would, at once, throw the whole 
power of legislating for the colony into 
the hands of the faction, who are im- 
patient of British influence, and pant- 


ing for the opportunity of asserting 
their national independence, Our 
readers may imagine what the result of 
such a measure would be, if they will 
consider the necessary consequences, 
in this country, of a repeal of the legis- 
Jative union. A spring-tide of violence 
and sedition would set in, against 
which the veto of the governor would 
be as a reed before the winter torrent ; 
and before two years had passed over, 
the democratic party would have so 
embroiled the affairs of the colony, as 
to render a separation between Upper 
and Lower Canada a matter of choice, 
even as the separation between Canada 
and the mother country would be a 
matter of necessity. 

And what have the government 
done ? or, rather, what have they said ? 
Why, truly, that to make the legisla- 
tive council elective, would be, under 
present circumstances, ineapedient. But 
is not this to say, that, under different 
circumstances, to do so might be expe- 
dient ? And we ask any honest and 
soundly judging man, are there, in the 
ordinary contingencies of human affairs, 
any circumstances in whieh such a 
measure could be safe? What would 
be thought of a similar resolution as 
an amendment to a proposition for 
making the House of Lords elective ? 
—for the legislative council are, in 
Canada, exactly what the House of 
Lords are at home. Would it be 
such an indication of vigour and of 
wisdom, as would satisfy the honest 
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and the reflecting ? Or, rather, would 
it not be such a betrayal of pusillani- 
mity and weakness, as must encourage 
the violent and the seditious to perse- 
vere in that agitation by which they 
had made themselves formidable, and 
by the continuance of which they could 
not doubt that they must be, in no long 
time, suecessful ? Truly, no one could 
doubt that the faction had virtually 
succeeded, when they were only met 
by such a timid and eompromising re- 
sistance, as rather deprecated precipi- 
tancy, than denounced dangerous in- 
novation, and made it a question of 
time, rather than a question of -prin- 
ciple, whether government should con- 
cede to, or put a determined negative 
upon—changes which no sane man 
could contemplate without looking 
forward to revolt and revolution. 

By nothing will the downward pro- 
gress of the Whig administration, from 
one stage of radicalism to another, be 
more readily detected, than by com- 
paring the spirit which was manifested 
by. Lord Grey's government, when 
O’Connell brought forward his repeal 
project, with that by which the Pa- 
eee sedition has been met in the 
ate discussion, by the more cunning 
and reckless men by whom he has 
been supplanted. In the one case there 
was a bold resistance to the demands 
of the demagogue, who was only not 
openly denounced as a public enemy ; 
and such an extinguisher put upon his 
wicked propesal,:as was the very next 
thing to rendering the repetition of it 
an overt act of high treason. In the 
other case, the government evince a 
hesitation and an embarrassment in 
dealing with Mr. Papineau’s proposi- 
tion, which assuredly will not cause 
any dismay or sinking of the heart in 
that able and audacious demagogue ; 
yea, which must rather operate as a 
provocative of his zeal, to produce that 
change of circumstances, by which, as 
he is clearly given to understand, the 
views of his Majesty’s ministers may 
be altered. In the one case sedition 
was boldly grappled with, and effectu- 
ally put down ; in the other case, it is 
feebly and almost coquettishly repelled, 
and that, as it would almost seem, that it 
might be more vigorously repeated— 
as if Government wished clearly to in- 
timate that they only required a little 
more pressing, to concede, to the full 
extent, all that the grasping ambition 
of the democratic colonists could 
require, for the overthrow of Bri- 
tish authority, in one of the most 
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valuable possessions of the British 
empire. 

It is not to be denied that the seeds 
of disseusion were sown in the very 
elements of the present Canadian con- 
stitution. By that constitution, popery 
became the established religion of the 
country—by that constitution the old 
French tenures of property were pre- 
served—by that constitution the French 
language became the authorised me- 
dium of communication in the courts 
of law, and the houses of assembly. 
As long as the war of the revolution 
lasted, a royalist feeling prevailed in 
Canada, which caused it to be a safe, 
if not a valuable auxiliary in that event- 
ful contest. But, as soon as the re- 
turn of peace left the minds of men un- 
occupied, the demagozue availed him- 
self of the opportunity to practise his 
seditious arts, and the constitutional 
privileges, which had been conceded 
by England, were made the stepping- 
stones of further concessions, by which, 
it was hoped, the French party in 
Canada would svon be enabled to 
obliterate every trace of colonial de- 
pendence, 

Now, in point of fact, the occupation 
of the Canadas by the British, should ra- 
ther have been considered in the light of 
promotion than of subjugation. They 
were taken from a despotic power, who 
could not protect them, and placed 
under a constitutional power who 
could. They were taken out of a state 
of vassalage, and brought into a state 
of freedom, in which they enjoyed all 
the advantages of the old regime under 
which they had lived, while they were 
enfranchised with privileges to which 
they could never have aspired, were it 
not for the British conquest. They 
enjoyed, moreover, advantages of trade 
from their close connection with the 
first mercantile nation in the world, 
which, had they remained a French 
possession, they could not have dreamed 
of. And, we are very well persuaded, 
that all the wise and honest men in the 
colony were well content to enjoy the 
blessings which they already possessed, 
and deprecated, exceedingly, the busy 
and mischievous interference of the 
demagogue by whom the minds of the 
colonists were distracted. 

The English settlers, indeed, in 
Lower Canada, bad reason to complain 
of the French tenures, by which the 
rights of property were rendered most 
vexatiously complicated ; and the law 
of dower, which was maintained in all 
its strictness, rendered it almost im- 
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ible for any man to tell what was 
in reality his own. In Upper Canada, 
the settlers, who were chiefly of English 
origin, had reason to complain of the 
impediments which they experienced 
in the navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
the tolls being so heavy as to amount 
to a great discouragement to their 
trade; and being, moreover, under 
the exclusive control, and at the en- 
tire disposal of the French Canadians. 
But these were arrangements that re- 
quired adjustment, rather than griev- 
ances that required redress; and a very 
little of the spirit of mutual accom- 
modation on the part of all parties, 
would have been sufficient, under a 
firm government, to introduce concord 
and harmony into the colony, and to 
leave no other rivalry amongst the 
colonists, than that by which they might 
be incited to the prosecution of their 
vast territorial advantages. 

The reserved lands, as they are 
called, or, the portion of territory set 
apart for the support of the Church, 
became another source of discord. 
Our sapient legislators deemed that 
they could improve upon the divine 
plan of a provision for the clergy by 
tithe ; and they, accordingly, allocated 
to them tracts of Jand totally uncleared, 
which were interspersed, at intervals, 
through the country, and which it was 
expected would participate in the pro- 
gress of general improvement. The 
expectation has not been realised. 
These lands have not only not im- 
proved in value, so as to fulfil the end 
of their original allocation, but they have 
been felt as a serious obstacle to the im- 
provement of the colony at large, inter- 
posing large clumps of uncleared land 
between the cultivated portions of the 
country, by which all free communica- 
tion is intercepted, and furnishing rather 
a bone of contention to adverse sects, 
than a solid basis of support toa Chris- 
tian ministry. Such is the result of 
this great experiment to endow a 
Church without having recourse to 
tithes. Thus was the wisdom of the 
wise confounded ; and thus have the 
devices of the cunning and the worldly 
eventuated in frustration and disap- 
pointment. 

We are persuaded that, if, a calcula- 
tion were made of the loss and the in- 
jury which the colony has suffered from 
the clergy reserves in their present 
state, it would be found more than an 
equivalent for a tithe of the lands which 
have been brought into a state of im- 
provement. So that, virtually, the 
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people may be considered as paying a 
tithe, without deriving, in the existence 
of an established clergy, any of its com- 
pensating advantages. The funds by 
which Christian instructors are main- 
tained, must flow from sources alto- 
gether different from those originally 
set apart for that purpose ; while these 
are as eye-sores and blemishes in the 
colony, constituting a vast additional 
drawback upon the resources of its 
hardy and adventurous population. 
Oh, when will our statesmen learn that 
the foolishness of God is wiser than 
man, and the weakness of God is 
stronger than man! 

These lands, however, did at length 
arrive at a certain amount of value, 
just as a nuisance will become of a 
certain value in the eyes of those by 
whom it is desirable that it should 
be removed. They were, accord- 
ingly, about being disposed of, for 
whatever they would bring, for the 
benefit of the clergy of the Church 
of England, for whose behoof they 
were always considered as set apart, 
when the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land, upon the ground that they, too, 
were an established church, put in 
their claim for a portion of the pro- 
ceeds, and thus caused a difficulty in 
disposing of them, by which the nego- 
ciation, which was upon the point of 
being concluded, was suspended. Sir 
George Murray was, we believe, in the 
Colonial Office at that time, and he de- 
cided the question at issue in favour of 
the cluims of his own countrymen, the 
Seotch. Into the merits of that case, 
we do not at present enter ; nor should 
we have alluded to it, but for the pur- 
pose of showing how sadly these re- 
served lands have contributed to the 
increase of religious discord. The 
Methodists were, and are, by far the 
most numerous, and the most zealous 
of the religionists by whom the gospel 
lias been preached in that colony ; and 
as long as the clergy reserves were ap- 
propriated to the Church of England 
ministry, they were well content to 
regard that body as ulone entitled to 
them. But, as soon as ever the Pres- 
byterian Church had its claim allowed, 
they felt that equal justice required that 
their services should be considered, 
and they have, accordingly, ever since, 
been moved and actuated by a spirit of 
jealous hostility towards the clergy of 
the more favoured churches, which be- 
fore had no existence. We cannot, 
therefore, but lament an award which we 
do not believe to have been founded in 
right ; and the only effect of which 
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would seem to be, to render property 
which was but of little value, searcely 
of any value at all, and to convert 
what was previously a very happy state 
of religious concord and tranquillity, 
into a very unhappy one of religious 
discord. 

But the view which the present con- 
dition of Upper Canada presents in 
other particulars, is somewhat more 
cheering. There, too, matters were 
progressing from bad to worse, and the 
House of Assembly was urging its de- 
mocratic demands upon the governor, 
to an extent which, if conceded, the 
tranquillity of the colony would be 
compromised, and the authority of the 
mother country overthrown. This 
was when the Whig ministry came in, 
and the appointment of Sir Francis 
Head seemed a pledge to the dema- 
gogues that their most extravagant de- 
mands would be granted. And, to do 
Sir Francis justice, he went along with 
them as far as he could ; and that, it 
will be acknowledged, must have been 
a good way, by those who know what 
were the governor's radical predilec- 
tions. Still, however, there were 
lengths to which he could not be in- 
duced to go; and when the democrats 
began to find him restive, they im- 
mediately had recourse to their now 
customary specific, the stopping the 
supplies. But they did not quite cal- 
culate upon the sort of person with 
whom they had to deal ; and Sir Francis 
soon showed them that he knew a trick 
worth two of that. He immediately 
dissolved the Assembly, and appealed 
to the loyalty of the province to pro- 
tect his Majesty's government against 
the folly or the wickedness of the mis- 
chievous disturbers. The appeal was 
not made in vain. The loyal Orange- 
men, who were fortunately numerous in 
the country, immediately rallied in de- 
fence of lawund order. They were every 
where found supporting the candidates 
by whom the factious demagogues were 
opposed ; and the result has been, that 
they have succeeded in returning a 
House of Assembly, in which the friends 
of the governor are three times more 
numerous than his opponents. It is 
therefore, considered that, in the Upper 
province, a Conservative victory has 
been won, which has placed the revo- 
lutionary party “ ors de combat,” and 
which it only requires prudence and 
vigour‘on the part of government, to 
improve, for the lasting tranquillity of 
the colony, and the enduring consoli- 
dation of the empire. 

It is curious enough, that the last 
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act of Lord Gosford in England should 
have: been his depositions before the 
Orange committee, by which he 
sought to disparage the Orangemen of 
Ireland ; and that the first thing which 
he should have witnessed upon his 
arrival in America was, the good effect 
produced by the exertions of the 
Orangemen there, in suppressing a 
sedition by which British connexion 
would have been endangered. And it 
is no less extraordinary, that the able 
individual, who thus used their instru- 
mentality for purposes of loyalty, was 
the very man who would have been 
marked out by Joseph Hume, and 
Mr. Roebuck, as the fittest from his 
spirit and his principles, te co-ope- 
rate with the democratic faction, for 
the furtherance of their unconstitu- 
tional objects. 

But from foreign, let us, before we 
conclude, glance for a moment at do- 
mestic objects. The radical, the dis- 
senting, and the infidel party, have not 
been idle, but, true to their principles, 
have been indefatigable in pushing 
their hostility against the dignitaries of 
the church, and our ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. A motion has been made for 
relieving, as it was called, the bishops 
from the necessity of attendance in 
parliament. Had this been successful 
it would have been a great step to- 
wards the severance of the connection 
between church and state. But, 
founded as it was, in fraud and hypo- 
crisy, even the ministers, who are 
almost wholly dependant upon that 
faction, for their possession of office, 
were ashamed to lend them any sup- 
port, and Lord John Russell no doubt 
excited their astonishment not a little, 
by taking very strong ground against 
them. He boldly maintained the 
rights of the bishops, and contended 
for the propriety and the expediency 
of the political functions which they 
are called upon to discharge, and, in 
truth, appeared so valiant in their 
cause, that a reader, taking up his 
speech in the middle, might fancy that 
he was perusing one of Lord Stanley’s 
orations. We do not really know 
what to make of this. Lord John has 
so often said and unsaid the same 
thing, that very little alarm might be 
excited in the minds of his friends by 
statements which would appear to 
others to pledge him to an unalterable 
hostility to their work of dangerous 
and unconstitutional innovation ; while 
the confiding simplicity of some Con- 
servatives might be deceived into the 
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belief that his sentiments were us sin- 
cerely professed as they were solidly 
founded. Whether he thus hoped to 
gain the one, while he knew he should 
not lose the other, we do not pretend 
to say. But, whatever the noble 
lord’s motives were, it is certain that 
it was very much his interest, and that 
of his party, to make such a demon- 
stration, as might lull, into a deceptive 
security, the friends of the church, 
preparatory to the boldest and the 
most treacherous attack that ever was 
made upon her property, or her inde- 
pendence. 

We allude to the church-rates bill, 
the discussion upon which has only just 
terminated ina division which any other 
ministry would consider as a defeat, 
and which would be but the signal for 
their retirement. The principle of the 
measure is simply confiscation. It is 
proposed that church property shall 
be sold, for the purpose of raising a 
larger revenue than that which it at 
present yields, in the hope (a most 
chimerical one) that its proceeds, under 
the new arrangement, would be such, 
as not only to provide for present lia- 
bilities, but to leave a surplus, by the 
allocation of which, in lieu of church 
rates, parliament might be enabled to 
relieve the scruples of conscientious 
dissenters. Now, not to talk of the 
very suspiciously sudden growth of 
that morbid moral sensibility which 
causes the Dissenter not to decline, but 
to incnr, and then Zo disregard, a civil 
obligation, which induces him to rent 
his tenement upon an understanding 
that he is to be rated for church cess, 
and then to make it a point of consci- 
euce to dispute that church cess, as 
though he ought not so to have been 
rated ;—not, for the present, to enter 
— a question like this, we ask, sim- 
ply, in what consists the conscientious 
objection? Is it, or is it not, that 
those who dissent from the national 
religion, should be called upon to con- 
tribute to its maintenance? In that 
case, the concession of church rates 
can only be considered as a first instal- 
ment, to those more sweeping conces- 
sions which must ultimately be made, 
by which tithes must be swept away, 
and every vestige of national support 
for the establishment relinquished. 
This would lead to the direct admis- 
sion of the voluntary system, against 
which no one ever protested more 
strongly than Mr. Spring Rice, in the 
very speech in which he introduced 
this project, which is but a preliminary 
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to more extensive spoliation. But if 
the principle, that dissenters are to be 
relieved fom the necessity of contri- 
buting to the maintenance of that from 
which they dissent, is not to be con- 
ceded, in what consists the relief to ten- 
der consciences? They, to do them 
but common justice, have ever scorned 
to rest their case upon any grievance 
that could be alleged from the mere 
amount of their contribution. It was 
not the payment, but the principle upon 
which it was required, of which they 
ever complained, And, if the princi- 
ple is still to be maintained, what 
mockery is it to pretend that any relief 
has been given, by which they could 
be finally satisfied. And, on the 
other hand, what becomes of all Spring 
Rice’s declamation against the volun- 
tary system, if the principle by which 
alone a system of established Christi- 
anity can be maintained, is to be aban- 
doned ? 

Again we would ask, is church pro- 
perty national or corporate? Does it 
belong to the ecclesiastical incorpora- 
tion, or to the nation at large? If to 
the first, what injustice to wrest it from 
its present proprietors, for the purpose 
of sweating out of it an increased value, 
in order to meet expenses which have 
always heretofore been defrayed out of 
the revenues of the nation at large ? 
If to the second, do not Dissenters still 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
established church, no matter what 
modification the national revenues un- 
dergo, as, upon this supposition, they 
are no less the property of the nation, 
this moment in the hands of the 
bishops, than they would be, in the 
hands of the commissioner, after their 
conversion in the manner proposed ? 
What the Dissenter objects to is, the 
most remote implication that he is a 
consenting party to the maintenance of 
an erroneous creed; and, unless he 
consider himself as divested of any 
participation in the interest of proper- 
ty, which, it is yet maintained, is 
strictly national property, his objection 
upon principle, must be as strong to the 
allocation of any part of that property 
to the purposes for which it is at pre- 
sent required, as it can be to submit- 
ting to any tax for the furtherance of 
similar objects. 

In truth, no mystification can blind 
the thinking part of the public to the 
obvious design of the great majority of 
those by whom this precious scheme 
has been supported. They only value 
it because of its obvious tendency to 
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cashier the national religion. Church 
rates are, in themselves, no grievance. 
It is now obvious, from the¥multitude 
of petitions which are pouring in upon 
parliament, that, while they areseareely 
felt by dissenters, they are cheerfully 
borne by the nation at large. If the 
mode in which they are assessed and 
levied could be called a grievance, an 
obvious remedy was suggested by 
Lord Althorp in 1834, when he intro- 
duced a bill by which, if it had passed, 
the consolidated fund would have been 
made chargeable with their amount. 
But, the secession of Lord Stanley 
and Sir James Graham from the 
government, threw the remaining 
members of the cabinet more into the 
hands of the radicals than they were 
before, and that faction were no longer 
content with a moderate and constitu- 
tional measure of relief, by which the 
claims of the church, as a national es- 
tablishment, would still be respected ; 
but felt, from their commanding posi- 
tion, that concessions might be extort- 
ed, by which, sooner or later, the 
church must be overthrown. Lord 
Althorp’s bill, accordingly, was aban- 
doned, and the present measure con- 
cocted, which has been hailed by the 
faction with a fell delight, while it was 
introduced by their miserable tools 
with hypocritical asseverations of their 
respect and veneration for the estab- 
lishment. But the wolf, on this ocea- 
sion, was not able so to disguise him- 
self in sheep’s clothing as not to be 
detected ; and he found, moreover, that 
he had to deal with some one more ex- 
perienced in the ways of the world 
than the Little Red Riding Hood. 
Certainly, if the most glozing plausibi- 
lity could prevail, Mr. Spring Rice 
would have been successful, He 
made his approaches to the church 
with the stealthy wariness of Reynard 
creeping upon a hen-roost, ut it 
was of no avail. The bishops had 
unceremoniously given the alarm ; and 
the wily marauder has encountered a 
species of opposition, which will make 
him, if we mistake not, very glad to 
skulk back, with his tail between his 
legs, rather than encounter the hostility 
of his now prepared and determined 
assailants. 

But if it were possible, by any im- 
provement of chureh revenues, to in- 
crease their amount, it was well shown 
by Sir Robert Peel, (who left not a 
shred of support to the financial 
statements of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,) that there were claims 
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upon it, prior both in importance and 
magnitude, to any that could be al- 
leged on the part of the Dissenters. 
The report of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners stated, that there were no 
less than 3528 benefices, under £150 
per annum; that there were 130 of 
these that had a popeseen of more 
than 10,000; that 51 had a population 
of from 5 to 10,000; that 251 had a 
population of between 2 and 5,000; 
and that there were 1125 having a po- 
pulation of between 500 and 2000. It 
further stated, that, even if there were 
to be no addition made to those having 
a population below 500, it would take 
no less a sum than £235,000 per an- 
num to raise all the benefices having a 
population of between 500 and 2,000, 
to the annual value of £200. There 
were 2878 benefices on which there 
was no house of residence, and there 
were 1728 benefices, in which the 
houses were either unfit for residences, 
or in which houses did not exist at all. 
Surely, while wants of this kind re- 
main to be supplied, it is worse than 
insulting mockery, it is wicked impiety 
to talk of directing any portion of the 
revenues to be derived from any ima- 
ginable improvement in the manage- 
ment of church property, to the relief 
of conscientious dissenters. But the 
report proceeds to observe, that even 
this is not the greatest of the exigen- 
cies, in the present condition of the 
country, the providing for which is im- 
periously demanded. 


« The most prominent of those defects, 
which cripple the energies of the estab- 
lished church, and circumscribe its use- 
fulness, is, the want of churches and mi- 
nisters, in the large towns and populous 
districts of the kingdom. The growth 
of the population has been so rapid, as to 
outrun the means possessed by the estab- 
lishment of meeting its spiritual wants ; 
and the result has been, that a vast pro- 
portion of the people, are left destitute 
of the opportunities of public worship, 
and Christian instruction, even when 
every allowance is made fur the exertions 
of those religious bodies, which are not in 
connection with the Established Church. 
It is not necessary in this report, to enter 
into all the details, by which the truth of 
this assertion might be proved. It will 
be sufficient to state the following facts 
as examples. Looking to those parishes 
only which contain each a population 
exceeding ten thousand, we find, that, in 
in London and its suburbs, including the 
parishes on either bank of the Thames, 
there are four parishes or districts, each 
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having a population exceeding 20,000; 
and containing an aggregate of 166,000 
persons, with church room for 8200, 
(not quite one twentieth of the whole, ) 
and only 11 clergymen. There are 21 
others, the aggregate population of which 
is 739,000, while the church room is for 
66,105, (not one tenth of the whole,) 
and only 45 clergymen.” 


This demand, observed Sir Robert, 
is, as yet, unanswered; and most 
heartily do we concur in his energetic 
appeal to the gentlemen of England, 
not, for any pecuniary advantage, to 
sacrifice the spiritual interests of mil- 
lions of immortal souls, by assenting 
to a project, by which the revenues of 
the church would be mortgaged or sa- 
crificed, in the vain expectation of ap- 
peasing the unreasonable and hypo- 
chondriacal or hypocritical scruples of 
capricious dissent, instead of being 
husbanded for the purpose of multi- 
plying the means and the opportunities 
for diffusing pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. 

The pretext, that, by divesting the 
bishops of their rights of property, 
they would be left more free for the 
due discharge of their spiritual duties, 
which was either ignorantly, or inso- 
lently put forward by Lord Howick, 
was well exposed by Mr, Goulburn. 
All duties connected with their secu- 
larities were, the right honourable 
gentleman observed, generally per- 
formed by their law agents; and it 
was strange, indeed, that it.should be 
asserted, that this Bill would leave the 
bishops more free for the discharge of 
their spiritual duties, when this very 
board, which the bill created for the 
management of their land, was to be 
composed of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and 
other high church dignitaries. This 
bill, he added, deprived the clerzy of 
their landed property, and made them 
annuitants; making them receive an- 
nuities from the future purchasers of 
their own lands. If once this bill was 
passed, the country would soon forget 
—perhaps it would forget in the course 
of one twelvemonth—the state of things 
which had existed prior to the bill being 
passed into a law, and, he maintained, 
that the prelates and the other church 
dignitaries, would appear to the com- 
munity in a most invidious light. If 
the bill permitted a dissenter to pur- 
chase this land, what would be the si- 
tuation of the prelate, who would have 
to come down to him, and claim, not a 
trifling church rate, but a large propor- 
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tion, perhaps, hf gies 
the property. is is, practically, as 
important a point as was urged during 
the whole debate. In what, in the 
case supposed, would consist the relief 
to the conscientious dissenter ? Would 
he find it in an aggravation, perhaps 
one hundred fold, of his preexisting 
burden? Or, would he stultify himself, 
by consenting to call that no grievance 
now, which was before so loudly com- 
plained of, because, truly, he was only 
dealing with the church, for value re- 
ceived, as he would with any other 
proprietor? This is, no doubt, the 
true view of the case; and if he only 
consent to adopt and to act upon it at 
pasate he will, we can assure him, 

ave found a more ready and a more 
satisfactory mode of dealing with his 
own scruples, than “- suggested by 
the present bill, which, nevertheless, 
we do not blame him for setting a very 
high value upon, because of its very 
inconsistencies and contradictions. He 
knows very well that it must lead to 
that which it would seem to deprecate ; 
and he is satisfied, for a season, to give 
to ecclesiastical establishments a sem- 
blance of support, in order, the more 
effectually, to ensure their destruction. 

But the speech which attracted most 
attention was that of Lord Stanley, be- 
cause of the vigour and ability with 
which he replied to the miserable jar- 
gon of his majesty’s attorney general. 
Never was chastisement better inflicted 
or more richly deserved. Indeed the 
wretched tool of faction, who then 
writhed under hislordship’s lash, was too 
much honoured by receiving his punish- 
ment from such hands. The praises of 
O’Connell or of Joseph Hume would 
have been more suitable to his deserts. 
But doubtless he will never forgive, 
and the house will never forget the la- 
ceration which he provoked, when 
Lord Stanley rose to exhibit to the in- 
dignation of the house, his meanness, 
his inconsistencies, and his tergiversa- 
tion; his utter ignorance, or his gross 
falsification of what has been always 
recognized as established law ; and his 
readiness, for his own purposes, to lend 
himself to the views of any adminis- 
tration. 

And yet, in dealing with this 
subject, Lord Stanley had a difficult 
task to perform ; and, it is our belief, 
the ministers would never have ventured 
upon the measure which they proposed, 
had they not conceived that he would 
have been embarrassed in opposing 
them, by his advocacy of the church 
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temporalities bill for Ireland. We have 
never concealed our opinion, that, in 
the concoction of that measure, Lord 
Stanley was carried too far; and 
that his desire to conciliate led him to 
such an extreme of concession as to 
endanger the principles of which he 
yet would be thought a zealous de- 
fender. In using his pruning knife, he 
cut too near the quick of the estab- 
lishment, not to leave its vitality ex- 
posed ; and the very use that has been 
made of the precedent which he then 
set, ought, at least, if it has not, to 
convince him, that modifications, such 
as he attempted, can rarely be made, 
without involving more of evil than of 
good ; and that, what is thus done for 
purposes of peace, becomes, too fre- 
quently, a cause of discontent, and a 
source of discord. No admirers of 
Lord Stanley can be more convinced 
than we are, of the honesty and the 
high-mindedness by which he has al- 
ways been distinguished ; and which 
never, probably, was more conspicuous 
than when he lent his powerful aid to 
the reform ministry, in the accomplish- 
ment of changes which have given a 
great and an undue preponderance to 
the democratic element in our consti- 
tution. And if the mischiefs which 
these changes threaten are to be avert- 
ed, we do believe, that, humanly speak- 
ing, the noble Lord is that individual 
by whom a consummation so desirable 
may yet be accomplished. The wound 
in our body politic can only behealed by 
the same weapon by which it has been 
inflicted. And we confess that our 
worst fears for the results of the re- 
form bill are least sensibly felt, when 
we read the effusions of this gallant 
and high-souled nobleman, without 
whose aid it never could have been 
enacted. 

But, in the case before us, he fully 
succeeded in showing, to the satisfac- 
tion of every honest man, that his con- 
duct with respect to the Irish church 
furnished neither precedent nor apology 
for the conduct of ministers in intro- 
ducing such a measure as that to which 
he now objected. The church in Ire- 
land was discriminated from that in 
England, by features too obvious to 
require to be specified; and which 
were abundantly sufficient to render 
any reasoning from the one to the 
other, in the cases proposed, most 
unfair ; and the measures were, them- 
selves, discriminated, by the recog- 
nition of the principle of a church 
establishment, and the justice and 
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equity which were observable in the 
one, and the rejection of that principle, 
together with the injustice and the 
iniquity which may be charged upon 
the other. The noble lord was quite tri- 
umphant in pressing this view of the 
matter upon the attention of the house; 
and left his antagonists utterly foiled 
in their attempts to expose his incon- 
sistency. 

We know very well that speculatists, 
like ourselves, are very likely to under- 
value the difficulties which beset the 
practical men, who have to deal with 
those important questions in the impe- 
rial parliament. But we cannot, never- 
theless, help thinking, that too much 
is sometimes done for the sake of con- 
ciliating unreasonable opponents. Nay, 
we are of opinion, that if /ess was 
sometimes attempted in that way, more 
would be accomplished. In our judg- 
ments, every real grievance should be 
met by a real remedy. If the dis- 
senter had any thing whereof he might 
fairly complain, we would not stand for 
one moment in the way of its removal. 
On the contrary, if we did not antici- 

ate, we would be aiding him therein, 
y our fullest and most cordial coope- 
ration. But, admitting this, we do not 
admit that every quasi grievance should 
be met by a quan remedy. We never 


knew any good to come of that prac- 
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tice. Religious or political hypochon- 
driacism has never yet, in any single 
instance, been cured by dread pills. 
And our course in such a case would 
be, simply, to assert the groundlessness 
of the complaint ; and to treat, either 
as malingerers, or worse, those by whom 
it was hypocritically paraded. |The 
man who calls chureh rates a grievance 
because he dissents from the church, is 
not more reasonable in his opposition 
to them, than would be the re- 
publican, who should refuse to pay 
taxes, because he prefers a republicj to 
a monarchy ; and ‘no concession which 
might not be made to the latter, should, 
in our judgment be made to the former, 
by those who would preserve inviolable 
the connection between church and 
state, or oppose any effectual resistance 
to the introduction of a principle, by 
the prevalence of which our national 
Christianity must be abandoned. 

But we must conclude. We know 
not whether the result of this discus- 
sion may not relieve the country 
from the incubus administration. It 
might, perhaps, be desirable, that they 
continued in office a little longer; but, 
if they think otherwise, we must even 
be content. Sir Robert Peel is, we 
believe, in good heart, and the mate- 
rials of a better cabinet are abundant. 
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* Land of potato, pike and priest, 
Punch, Peeler, proclamation, 







Bog, bull, and blarney, famine, feast, 
nd peaceful agitation !” 






Ar the conclusion of our last chapter 
we left our quondam antagonist, Mr. 
Beamish, stretched at full length upon 
a bed practising homeopathy by admi- 
nistering hot punch to his fever, while 
we followed our chaperon, Doctor 
Finucane, into the presence of the 
Reverend Father Brennan. 

The company into which we now, 
without any ceremony on our parts, in- 
troduce ourselves, consisted of from 
five and twenty to thirty persons seated 
around a large oak table, plentifully 
provided with materials for drinking, 
and cups, goblets, and glasses of every 
shape, and form. The moment we 
entered the doctor stepped forward, 
and, touching Father Malachi on the 
shoulder,—for so I rightly guessed 
him to be,—presented himself to his re- 
lative by whom he was welcomed with 
every demonstration of joy. While 
their recognitions were exchanged, and 
while the doctor explained the reasons 
of our visit, I was enabled, undisturbed 
and unnoticed, to take a brief survey 
of the party. 

Father Malachi Brennan, P. P. of 
Craignaholt, was what I had often 
Ener to myself as the beau ideal of 

is caste ; his figure was short, fleshy, 
and enormously muscular, and dis- 
played proportions which wanted but 
height to constitute a perfect Hercules; 
his legs so thick in the calf, so taper in 
the ancle, looked like nothing I know 
except, perhaps, the metal balustrades 
of Carlisle-bridge ; his face was large 
and rosy, and the general expression, 
a mixture of unbounded good humour 
and inexhaustible drollery, to- which 
the restless activity of his black and 
arched eye-brows greatly contributed ; 
and his mouth, were it not for a cha- 
racter of sensuality and voluptuousness 
about the nether lip, had been actually 
handsome ; his ‘head was bald, except 
a narrow circle close above the ears, 
which was marked by a ring of curly 
dark hair, sadly insufficient, however, 
to conceal a development behind, that, 
if there be truth in phrenology, bodes 
Vor. IX, 
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but little happiness to the disciples of 
Miss Martineau. 

Add to these external signs a voice 
rich, fluent, and racy, with the mellow 
“dorie” of his country, and you have 
some faint resemblance of one “ every 
inch a priest.” The very antipodes to 
the donhommie of this figure, confronted 
him as croupier at the foot of the table. 
This, as | afterwards learned, was no 
less a person than Mister Donovan, 
the coadjutor or “curate;” he was a tall, 
spare, ungainly, looking man of about 
five and thirty, with a pale ascetic 
countenance, the only readable expres- 
sion of which vibrated between low 
suspicion and intense vulgarity: over 
his short, projecting forehead, hung 
down a mass of straight red hair; 
indeed—for nature is not a politician— 
it almost approached an orange hue. 
This was cut close to the head all 
round, and displayed in their full pro- 
portions a pair of enormous ears, which 
stood out in “relief,” like turrets from 
a watch-tower, and with pretty much 
the same object; his skin was of that 
peculiar color and texture, which not 
all “the water in great Neptune’s 
ocean” could impart a look of cleanli- 
ness to, while his very voice, hard, 
harsh, and inflexible, was unprepos- 
sessing and unpleasant. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, he. too, was a 
correct type of his order; the onl 
difference being that Father Malachi 
was an older coinage with the im- 
press of Douay or St. Omers, whereas 
Mister Donovan was the shining metal 
fresh stamped from the mint of May- 
nooth. While thus occupied in my 
surveillance of the scene before me, I 
was roused by the priest saying— 

“Ah Fin, my darling, ye needn't 
deny it; you're at the old game as 
sure as my name is Malachi, and ye’ll 
never be easy nor quiet till ye’re sent 
beyond the sea, or maybe have a re- 
cord of your virtues on half a ton of 
marble in the churchyard, yonder.” 

“ Upon. my honor, upon the sacred 
honor of a De Courcy z 
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“ Well, well, never mind it now; ye 
see ye're just keeping your friends 
cooling themselves there in the corner 
—introduce me at once.” 


“ Mr. Lorrequer, I’m sure ——.” 

“ My name is Curzon,” said the ad- 
jutant, bowing. 

“A mighty pretty name, though a 
little profane ; well, Mr. Curse-on,” for 
so he pronounced it, “ye’re as weleome 
as the flowers in May ; and it’s mighty 
proud I am to see ye here.” 

“ Mr. Lorrequer, allow me to shake 
your hand—lI’ve heard of ye before.” 

There seemed nothing very strange 
in that ; for go where I would through 
this county, I seemed as generally 
known as ever was Brummell in Bond- 
street. 

“Fin tells me,” continued Father 
Malachi, “that ye’d rather not be 
known down here, in regard to a rea- 
son,” and here he winked. “ Make your- 
selves quite easy ; the king’s writ was 
never but once in these parts; and the 
‘original and true copy’ went back to 
Limerick in the stomach of the server; 
they made him eat it, Mr. Lorrequer ; 
but it’s as well to be cautious, for there 
are a good number here. A little 
dinner, a little quarterly dinner we 
have among us, Mr. Curse-on, to be 
social together, and raise a “ thrifle” 
for the Irish college at Rome, where 
we have a probationer or two ourselves, 

“As good as a station, and more 
drink,” whispered Fin into my ear. 
“ And now,” continued the priest, “ve 
must just permit me to re-christen ye 
both, and the contribution will not be 
the less for what I’m going to do; and 
I’m certain you'll not be worse for the 
change. Mr. Curseon, though ’tis only 
for a few hours, ye'll have a dacent 
name.” 

As I could see no possible objec- 
tion to this proposal, nor did Curzon 
either, our only desire being to main- 
tain the secrecy necessary for our anta- 
gonist’s safety, we at once assented ; 
when Father Malachi took me by the 
hand, but with such a total change in 
his whole air and deportment, that 
I was completely puzzled by it; he 
led me forward to dhe company with a 
good deal of that ceremonious reve- 
rence I have often admired in Sir 
Charles Vernon, when conducting 
some full-blown dowager through the 
mazes of a castle minuet. The desire 
to laugh outright was almost irresis- 
tible, as the Reverend Father stood at 
arm’s length from me, still holding my 
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hand, and bowing to the company pretty 
much in the style of a manager intro- 
ducing a{blushing debutante to an au- 
dience. A moment more, and I must 
have inevitably given way to a burst 
of laughter, when what was my horror 
to hear the priest present me to the 
company as their “excellent, worthy, 

enerous, and patriotic young landlord, 

ord Kilkee. Cheer every mother’s 
son of ye; cheer I say;” and certainly 
poser was never more a 

acked by example, for he huzzaed till 
I thought he would burst a blood- 
vessel ; may I add, I almost wished it, 
such was the insufferable annoyance, 
the chagrin, this announcement gave 
me; and I waited with eager impa- 
tience for the din and clamour to sub- 
side, to disclaim every syllable of the 
priest’s announcement, and take the con- 
sequences of my baptismal epithet, cost 
what it might, To this, I was impelled 
by many and important reasons. Situ- 
ated as I was with respect to the Cal- 
lonby family, my assumption of their 
name at such a moment might get 
abroad, and the consequences to me be 
inevitable ruin ; and independent of my 
natural repugnance to such sailing under 
false colors, I saw Curzon laughing 
almost to suffocation at my wretched 
predicament, and (so strong within me 
was the dread of ridicule) I thought, 
“ what a pretty narrative he is concoct- 
ing for the mess this minute.” I rose 
to reply ; and whether Father Malachi, 
with his intuitive os guessed 
my purpose or not, I cannot say; but 
he certainly resolved to out-manceuvre 
me, and he succeeded : while with one 
hand he motioned to the party to keep 
silence, with the other he took hold of 
Curzon, but with no peculiar or very 
measured respect, introduced him as 
Mr. Mac Neesh, the new Scotch stew- 
ard and improver—a character at that 
time whose popularity might compete 
with a tithe proctor or an exciseman. 
So completely did this tactique turn the 
tables upon the poor adjutant, who the 
moment before, was exulting over me, 
that I utterly forgot my own woes, and 
sat down convulsed with mirth at his 
situation—an emotion certainly not 
lessened as I saw Curzon passed from 
one to the other at table, “like a 
pauper to his parish,” till he found an 
asylum at the very foot, in juxta with 
the engaging Mister Donovan, a Z 
pinquity, if I might judge from their 
countenances, uncoveted by either party. 

While this was performing, Doctor 
Finucane was making, his recognitions 
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with several of the company, to whom 
he was long known during his visits to 
the neighbourhood. I now resumed 
my place on the right of the Father, 
abandoning for the present all inten- 
tion of a disclaimer to my rank, and 
the campaign was opened. The priest 
now exerted himself to the utmost to 
recall conversation into the original 
channels, and if possible to draw off 
attention from me, which he still feared, 
perhaps, might elicit some unlucky an- 
nouncement on my part. Failing in his 
endeavours to bring matters to their 
former footing, he turned the whole 
brunt of his attentions to the worthy 
doctor, who sat on his left. 

“How goes on the law,” said he, 
“Fin? any new proofs, as they call 
them, forthcoming ?” 

What Fin replied [ could not hear, 
but the allusion to the “suit” was ex- 
plained by Father Malachi informing 
us that the only impediment between 
his cousin and the title of Kinsale lay 
in the unfortunate fact, that his grand- 
mother, “rest her sow),” was not a man. 

Doctor Finucane winced a little 
under the manner in which this was 
spoken: but returned the fire by asking 
if the Bishop was down lately in that 
quarter? The evasive way in which 
“the Father” replied having stimulated 
my curiosity as to the reason, little 
entreaty was necessary to persuade 
the doctor to relate the following anec- 
dote, which was not relished the less 
by his superior, that it told somewhat 
heavily on Mr. Donovan. 

“Tt is about four years ago,” said 
the doctor, “since the Bishop, Dr. 
Plunkett, took it into his head that 
he’d make a general inspection, “a re- 
connoisance,” as we'd call it Mr. Lor— 
that is, my lord! through the whole 
diocese, and leave no part far nor near 
without poking his nose in it and see- 
ing how matters were doing. He 
heard very queer stories about his 
reverence here, and so down he came 
one morning in the month of July, 
riding upon an old grey hack, looking 
just for all the world like any other 
elderly gentleman in very rusty black. 
When he got near the village he 
picked up a little boy to show him the 
short cut across the fields to the house 
here ; and as his lordship was a “sharp 
man and a shrewd,” he kept his eye on 
every thing as he went along, remark- 
ing this, and notirig down that. 

“* Are ye regular in ye’r duties, my 
son ? said he to the gossoon. 

“<T never miss a Sunday,’ said the 
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gossoon ; ‘for it’s always walking his 
reverence’s horse I am the whole time 
av prayers.’ 

“ His lordship said no more for a little 
while, when he muttered between his 
teeth, ‘Ah it’s just slander—nothing 
but slander and lying tongues.’ This 
soliloquy was caused by his remarking 
that on every gate he passed or from 
every cabin, two or three urchins would 
come out half nuked, but all with the 
finest heads of red hair ever he saw in 
his life. 

“* How is it, my son,’ said he, at 
length; ‘they tell very strange stories 
about Father Malachi, and 7 see so 
many of these children with red hair. 
Eh—now Father Malachi’s a dark man.’ 

** True for ye,’ said the hoy; ‘true for 
ye, Father Malachi’s dark; but the coad- 
jutor !—the coadjutor’s as red asa fox.’” 

When the laugh this story caused 
had a little subsided, Father Malachi 
called out, “ Mickey Oulahan! Mickey, 
I say, hand his lordship over ‘ the gro- 
ceries’”*-thus he designated a square 
decanter, containing about two quarts 
of whiskey, and a bowl heaped high 
with sugar—* a dacent boy is Mickey, 
my lord, and I’m happy to be the means 
of making him known to you.” I 
bowed with condescension, while Mr. 
Oulahan’s eyes sparkled like diamonds 
at the recognition. 

“ He has only two years of the lease 
tu run, and a ‘long charge,’” (anglicé, 
a large family,) continued the priest. 

“ T'll not forget him, you may depend 
upon it,” said I. 

“Do you hear that,” said Father 
Malachi, casting a glance of triumph 
round thé table, while a general buzz 
of commendation on priest and patron 
went round, with many such phrases as, 
“ Och thin it’s his rivrance can do it,” 
“na bocklish,” “and why not,” &e. &e. 
As for ne, I have already “ confessed” 
to my crying sin, a fatal, irresistible 
inclination to follow the humor of the 
moment wherever it led me ; and now 
I found myself as active a partizan in 
quizzing Mickey Oulahan, as though I 
was not myself a party included in the 
jest. Iwas thus fairly launched into 
my inveterate habit, and nothing could 
arrest my progress. 

One by one the different individuals 
round the table were presented to me, 
and made known their various wants, 
with an implicit confidence in my 
power of relieving them, which I with 
equal readiness ministered to. I 
lowered the rent of every man at table. 
Lord Mulgrave himself never showed 
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a greater affection for felons and con- 
victs. I made a general jail delivery, 
an act of grace, (I blush to say which 
seemed to be peculiarly interesting to 
the present company.) I abolished 
all arrears—made a new line of road 
through an impassable bog, and over 
an inaccessible mountain—and con- 
ducted water toa mill, which (I learned 
iu the morning) was always worked by 
wind. The decanter had scarcely com- 
pleted its third circuit of the board, 
when [ bid fair to be the most popular 
specimen of the peerage that ever 
visited the “far west.” In the midst 
of my career of universal benevolence, 
1 was interrupted by Father Malachi, 
whom | found on his legs, pronouncing 
a glowing eulogium on his cousin’s 
late regiment, the famous North Cork. 

« That was the corps,” said he. “ Bid 
them do a thing, and they’d never 
leave off; and so, when they got 
orders to retire from Wexford, it’s 
little they cared for the comforts of 
baggage, like many another regiment, 
for they threw away every thing but 
their canteens, and never stopped till 
they ran to Ross, fifteen miles farther 
than the enemy followed them. And 
when they were all in bed the same 
night, fatigued and tired with their ex- 
ertions, as ye may suppose, a drum- 
mer’s boy called out in his sleep— 
‘here they are—they’re coming’—they 
all jumped up and set off in their shirts, 
and got two miles out of town before 
they discovered it was a false alarm.” 

Peal after peal of laughter followed 
the priest's encomium on the doctor’s 
regiment ; and, indeed, he himself 
jeined most heartily in the mirth, as 
he might well afford to do, seeing that 
a braver nor better corps than the 
North Cork, Ireland did not possess. 

“ Well,” said Fin, “it’s easy to see 
ye never can forget what they did at 
Maynooth.” 

Father Malachi disclaimed all per- 
sonal feeling on the subject; and I 
was at last gratified by the following 
narrative, which I regret deeply 1 ain 
not enabled to give in the doctor's 
own verbiage ; but writing as I do 
from memory, (in most inustances,) I 
can only convey the substance: 

It was towards the latter end of the 
year '98—the year of the troubles—that 
the North Cork was ordered, ‘for 
their sins? I believe, to march from 
their snug quarters in Fermoy, and 


take up a position in the town of 


Mavnooth—a very considerable reverse 
of fortune to a set of gentlemen ex- 


tremely addicted to dining out, and 
living at large upon a very pleasant 
neighbourhood. Fermoy abounded in 
gentry ; Maynooth at that time had 
few, if any, excepting his Grace of 
Leinster, and he lived very privately, 
and saw no company. ‘Maynooth wus 
stupid and dull—there were neither 
belles nor balls ; Fermoy (to use the 
Doctor’s well remembered words) had 
‘great feeding, and ‘very genteel 
young ladies, that carried their hand- 
erchiefs in bags, and danced with the 
officers.’ i 
They had not been many weeks in 
their new quarters, when they began to 
pine over their altered fortunes, and 
it was with a sense of delight, that a 
few months before would have been 
incomprehensible to them, they dis- 
covered that one of their officers had 
a brother, a young priest in the college : 
he introduced him to some of his con- 
freres, and the natural result followed. 
A visiting acquaintance began between 
the regiment and such of the members 
of the college as had liberty to leave 
the precincts: who, as time ripened 
the acquaintance into intimacy, very 
naturally preferred the cuisine of the 
North Cork to the meagre fare of 
“the refectory.” At last seldoma day 
went by, without one or two of their 
reverences finding themselves guests 
at the mess. The North Corkians 
were of a most hospitable turn, and. the 
fathers were determined the virtue 
should not rust for want of being exer- 
cised ; they would just drop in to say 
a word to “ Captain O'Flaherty about 
leave to,thoot in the demesne,” as 
Carton was styled; or, they had a 
“frank from the Duke for the Colonel ,” 
or some other equally pressing reason ; 
and they would contrive to be caught 
in the middle of a very droll story, just 
as the “roast beef” was playing. Very 
little entreaty then sufficed—a short 
apology for the “dereglemens” of 
dress, and a few minutes more found 
them seated at table without further 
ceremony on either side. Among the 
favourite guests from the college, two 
were peculiarly in estimation—* the 
Professor of the Humanities,” Father 
Luke Mooney ; and the Abbé D’ Array, 
“the Lecturer on Moral Philosophy, 
and Belles Lettres ;” and certain it is, 
pleasanter fellows, nor more gifted with 
the “ convivial bump,” there never ex- 
isted. He of the Humanities was a 
droll dog—a member of Curran club, 
the “monks of the screw,” told an ex- 
cellent story, and sang the “ Cruiskeen 
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Lawn” better than did any man before 
or since him ;—the moral philosopher, 
though of a different genre, was also a 
most agreeable companion, an Irish- 
man transplanted in his youth to St. 
Omers, and who had grafted upon his 
native humour a considerable share of 
French smartness and repartee—such 
were the two, who ruled supreme in all 
the festive arrangements of this jovial 
regiment, and were at last as regular at 
table, as the adjutant and the paymuas- 
ter, and so might they have continued, 
had not prosperity, that, in its blighting 
influence upon the heart, spares neither 
priests nor laymen, and is equally se- 
vere upon mice (see Asop’s fable) and 
moral philosophers, actually deprived 
them, for the “nonce” of reason, and 
tempted them to their ruin. You na- 
turally ask, what did they do? Did 
they venture upon allusions to the re- 
treat upon Ross? Nothing of the 
kind. Did they, in that vanity which 
wine inspires, refer by word, act, or 
inuendo, to the well-known order of 
their Colonel when reviewing his regi- 
ment in “the Phoenix,” to “advance 
two steps backwards, gmd dress by the 
gutter.” Far be it from them : though 
indeed either .of these had been es- 
teemed light in the balance compared 
with their real crime. Then, “ what 
was their failing ? Come, tell it,and burn 
ye.” They actually, “horresco re- 
ferens,” quizzed the major coram the 
whole mess !— Now, Major John Jones 
had only lately exchanged into the 
North Cork from the “ Darry Rage- 
ment,” as he called it. He was a red- 
hot orangeman, a deputy-grand some- 
thing, and vice-chairman of the “’Preu- 
tice Boys” beside. He broke his leg 
when a school-boy, by a fall incurred 
in tying an orange handkerchief around 
King William’s august neck in Col- 
lege-green, on one 12th of July, and 
three several times had closed the 
gates of Derry with his own loyal 
hands, on the famed anniversary ; in 
a word, he was one, that if his church 
had enjoined penance as an expiation 
for sin, would have looked upon a trip 
to Jerusalem on his bare knees, as a 
very easy sacrifice for the crime on his 
conscience, that he sat at table with 
two buck priests from Maynooth, and 
carved for them, like the rest of the 
company ! 

Poor Major Jones, however, had. no 
such solace, and the canker-worm eat 
daily deeper and deeper into his pining 
heart. During the three or four weeks 
of their intimacy with his regiment, his 
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martyrdom was awful. His figure 
wasted, and his colour became a deeper 
tinge of orange, and all around averred 
that there would soon be a “ move up” 
in the corps, for the major had evidently 
“got his notice to quit” this world and 
its pomps and vanities. He felt “ that 
he was dying” to use Haines Buyley’s 
beautiful and apposite words, aud medi- 
tated an exchange, but that, from cir- 
cumstances, was out of the question. 
At last, subdued by grief, and probably 
his spirit having chafed itself smooth 
by such constant attrition, he became 
to all seeming calmer ; but it was only 
the calm of a broken and weary heart. 
Such was Major Jones at the time, 
when, “suadente diabolo,” it seemed 
meet to Fathers Mooney and D’ Array, 
to make him the butt of their raillery. 
At first, he could not believe it ; the 
thing was incredible—impossible ; but 
when he looked around the table, when 
he heard the roars of laughter, long, 
loud, and vociferous; when he heard 
his name bandied from one to the other 
across the table, with some vile jest 
tacked to it “like atin kettle to a dog’s 
tail,” he awoke to the full measure of 
his misery—the cup was full. Fate 
had done her worst, and he might have 
exclaimed with Lear, “spit fire, spout 
rain,’ there was nothing in store for 
him of further misfortune. 

A drum-head court-martial—a hint 
“to sell out”—ay, a sentence of “dis- 
missed the service,” had been mortal 
calamities, and, like a man, he would 
have borne them—but that he, Major 
John Jones, D.G.S. C.P.B., &e. &e, 
who had drank the “pious, glorious 
and immortal,” sitting astride of “the 
great gun of Athlone,” should come to 
this! Alas,andalas! He retired that 
night to his chamber a “ sadder if not a 
wiser man ;” he dreamed that the “ sta- 
tue” had given place to the unshapely 
figure of Leo X. and that “ Lundy now 
stood where Walker stood before.” 
He jumped from his bed in a moment 
of enthusiasm, he vowed his revenge, 
and he kept his vow. 

That day the Major was “acting 
field officer.” The various putroles, 
sentries, picquets, and outposts, were all 
under his especial control ; and it was 
remarked that he touk peculiar pains in 
selecting the men for night duty, which, 
in the prevailing quietness and peace 
of that time, seemed scarcely warrant- 
able. 

Evening drew near, and Major 
Jones, summoned by the “ oft-heard 
beat,” wended his way to the mess. 
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The officers were dropping in, and true 
as “the needle to the pole,” came Fa- 
ther Mooney and the Abbé. They 
were welcomed with the usual warmth, 
and strange to say, by none more than 
the Major himself, whose hilarity knew 
no bounds. 

How the evening passed, I shall not 
stop to relate ; suffice it to say, that a 
more brilliant feast of wit and jollifica- 
tion, not even the North Cork ever 
enjoyed. Father Luke's drollest sto- 
ries, his very quaintest humour shone 
forth, and the Abbé sang a new 
“ Chanson 4 Boire” that Beranger might 
have envied. 

“ What are you about, my dear Fa- 
ther D’ Array ?” said the Colouel; “ you 
are surely not rising yet; here’s a fresh 
cooper of port just come in; sit down, 
I entreat.” 

“I say it with grief, my dear Co- 
lonel, we must away; the half-hour 
has just chimed, and we must be within 
‘the gutes’ before twelve. The truth 
is, the superior has been making him- 
self very troublesome about our ‘carnal 
amusements,’ as he calls our innocent 
mirth, and we must therefore be upon 
our guard.” 


“ Well, if it must be so, we shall not 
risk losing your society altogether, for 
an hour or so now; so, one bumper 
to our next meeting—tomorrow, mind, 
and now, M. D’Abbé au revoir.” 

The worthy fathers finished their 
glasses, and tuking a most affectionate 
leave of their kind entertainers, sallied 
forth, under the guidance of Mujor 
Jones, who insisted upon accompany- 
ing them part of the way, as, “ from in- 
formation he received, the sentries had 
been doubled in some places, and the 
usual precautions against surprise all 
taken.” Much as this polite atten- 
tion surprised the objects of it, his 
brother officers wondered still more, 
and no sooner did they perceive 
the Major and his companions issue 
forth, than they set out in a body to 
watch where this most novel and unex- 
pected complaisance would terminate. 

When the priests reached the door 
of the barrack-yurd, they again turned 
to utter their thanks to the Major, and 
entreat him once more, “ not to comea 
step farther. There now, Major, we 
know the path well, so just give us the 
pass, and don’t stay out in the night 
air.” 

«“ Ah oui Monsieur Jones,” said the 
Abbé, “retournez je vous prié. We 
are, I may say, chez nous, Ces jolies 
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time.” 

The Major smiled, “while he still 
pressed his services” to see them past 
the picquets, but they were resolved, 
and would not be denied. 

“* With the word for the night, we 
want nothing more,” said Father Luke. 


* Well then,” said the Major, in the 
gravest tone, and he was naturally 
grave ; “ you shall have your way, but 
remember to call out loud, for the first 
sentry is a little deaf, and a very pas- 
sionate, ill-tempered fellow to boot.” 

“ Never fear,” said Father Mooney, 
laughing ; “ I'll go bail he'll hear me.” 

“ Well—the word for the night is— 
‘ Bloody end to the Pope,’—don’t for- 
get, now, ‘ Bloody end to the re ” 
and with these words he banged the 
door between him and the unfortunate 
priests ; and, as bolt was fastened after 
bolt, they heard him laughing to him- 
self like a fiend over his vengeance. 

“And big bad luck to ye, Major 
Jones, for the same, every day ye see 
a paving stone,” was the faint sub-au- 
dible ejaculation of Father Luke, when 
he was recovered enough to speak. 

“Sacreste! que nous sommes at- 
trappés,” said the Abbé, scarcely able to 
avoid laughing at the situation in which 
they were placed. 

“Well, there’s the quarter chiming 
now; we’ve no time to lose— Major 
Jones! Major, darling! don’t now, ah, 
don’t! sure ye know we'll be ruined 
entirely—there now, just change it like 
a dacent fellow—the devil’s luck to 
him, he’s gone. Well, we can’t stay 
here in the rain all night, and be ex- 
pelled in the morning afterwards—so 
come along.” 

They jogged on for a few minutes in 
silence, till they came to that part of 
the “ Duke’s” demesne wall, where the 
first sentry was stationed. By this 
time the officers, headed by thie ‘Major, 
had quietly slipped out of the gate, and 
were followiug their steps at a conve- 
nient distance. 

The fathers had stopped to consult 
together, what they should do in this 
trying emergency—when their whisper- 
ing being overheard, the sentinel called 
out gruffly, in the genuine dialect of 
his country, “ who goes that ?” 

“ Father Luke Mooney, and the 
Abbé D’ Array,” said the former, in his 
most bland and insinuating tone of 
voice, a quality he most eminently pos- 
sessed. 

« Stand and give the countersign.” 

“ We aft coming from the mess, and 
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going home to the college,” said Father 
Mooney, evading the question, and 
gradually advancing as he spoke. 

“Stand, or I'll shot ye,” said the 
North Corkian. 

Father Luke halted, while a mut- 
tered “ Blessed Virgin” announced his 
state of fear and trepidation. 

“ D’ Array, I say, what are we to do?” 

“ The countersign,” said the sentry, 
whose figure they could perceive in 


the dim distance of about thirty yards.’ 


“ Sure ye'll let us pass, my good lad, 
and ye'll have a friend in Father Luke 
the longest day ye live, and ye might 
have a worse in time of need ; ye under- 
stand.” 

Whether he did understand or not, 
he certainly did not heed, for his only 
reply was, that short click of his gun- 
lock, that bespeaks a preparation to 
fire. 

“There’s no help now,” said Father 
Luke ; “I see he’s a haythen; and 
bad luck to the Major, [say again ;” and 
this in the fulness of his heart he ut- 
tered aloud. 

“That’s not the countersign,” said 
the inexorable sentry, striking the butt 
end of the musket on the ground with 
a crash that smote terror into the hearts 
of the priests. 


Mumble—mumble——“to the Pope,” 


said Father Luke, pronouncing the last 
words distinctly, after the approved 
practice of a Dublin watchman, on 
being awoke from his dreams of row 
and riot by the last toll of the Post- 
office, and not knowing whether it has 
struck “twelve” or “three,” sings out 
the word “ o'clock,” in a long sonorous 
drawl, that wakes every sleeping citi- 
zen, and yet tells nothing how “time 
speeds on his flight.” 

“ Louder,” said the sentry, in a voice 
of impatience. 

“to the Pope.” 

“T don’t hear the first part.” 

“Oh then,” said the priest, with a 
sigh that might have melted the heart 
of anything but a sentry, “ Bloody end 
to the Pope; and may the saints in 
heaven forgive me for saying it.” 

“ Again,” called out the soldier; 
“and.no muttering.” 

“ Bloody end to the Pope,” cried 
Father Luke in bitter desperation. 

“ Bloody end to the Pope,” echoed 
the Abbé. 

“ Pass Bloody end tothe Pope, and 
good night,” said the sentry, resuming 
his rounds, while a loud and uproarious 
peal of laughter behind, told the un- 
lucky priests they were overheard by 


others, and that the story would be 
over the whole town in the morning. 

Whether it was that the penance for 
their heresy took long in accomplish- 
ing, or’that they never could summon 
courage sufficient to face their perse- 
cutor, certain it is, the North Cork 
saw them no more, nor were they ever 
observed to pass the precincts of the 
college, while that regiment occupied 
Maynooth. . 

Major Jones himself, and his con- 
federates, could not have more heartily 
relished this story, than did the party 
to whom the doctor related it. Much, 
if not all of the amusement it afforded, 
however, resulted from his inimit- 
able mode of telling, and the power of 
mimicry, with which he conveyed the 
dialogue with the sentry ; and this, 
alas, must be lost to my readers, at 
least to that portion of them not for- 
tunate enough to possess Doctor Finu- 
cane’s acquaintance. 

“Fin! Fin! your long story has 
nearly famished me,” said the Padre, as 
the laugh subsided ; “and there you 
sit down with the jug at your elbow 
this half-hour; I never thought you 
would forget our old friend Martin 
Hanegan’s aunt.” 

“ Here’s to her health,” said Fin; 
“and your Reverence will give us the 
chant.” 

“ Agreed,” said Father Malachi, as, 
finishing a bumper, and after giving a 
few preparatory hems, he sang the fol- 
lowing “singularly wild and beautiful 
poem,” as some one calls Christabel :— 


‘“ Here’s a health to Martin Hanegan’s 


aunt, 
And I'll tell ye the reason why ! 
She eats bekase she is hungry, 
And drinks bekase she is dry. 


And if ever a man 
Stopped the course of the can, 
Martin Hanegan’s aunt would cry : 
‘ Arrah, fill up your glass, 
And let the jug pass ; 
How d’ye know but your neighbour's 
dhry?’” 


“Come, my lord and gentlemen, da 
capo, if ye please—Fill up your glass,” 
&c. ; and the chanson was chorussed 
with a strength and vigour that would 
have astonished the Philharmonic. 

The mirth and fun now grew “ fast 
and furious;” and Father Malachi, 
rising with the occasion, flung his reck- 
less mirth and fun on every side, spar- 
ing none, from his cousin to the co- 
adjutor. It was now that peculiar 
period in the evening’s enjoyment, 
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when an a and’ practical chairman 
gives up ull interference or manage- 
ment, and leaves every thing to take 
its course ; this then was the happy 
moment selected.by Father Malachi 
to propose the little “conthribution.” 
He brought a plate from a side table, 
and placing it before him, addressed 
the company in a very brief but sensible 
speech, detailing the object of the in- 
stitution he was advocating, and con- 
cluding with the following words :— 
“ And now ve'll just give whatever ye 
like, according to your means in life, 
and what ye can spare.” 

The admonition, like the “morale,” 
of an income tax, having the immediate 
effect of pitting each man against his 
neighbour, and suggesting to their 
already excited spirits all the ardour of 
gambling, without, however, a prospect 
of gain. The plate was first handed 
to me in honour of my “rank,” and 
having deposited upon it a handful of 
small silver, the priest ran his finger 
through the coin, and called out ; 

“Five pounds! at least ; not a far- 
thing less as I'm a sinner. Look, then, 
—see, now; they tell ye, the gentle- 
men don’t care for the like of ye! but 
see for yourselves. May I trouble yer 
Lordship to pass the plate to Mr. 
Mahony—he’s impatient, I see.” 

“Mr. Mahony, about whom I per- 
ceived very little of the impatience 
alluded to, was a grim-looking old 
Christian, in a rabbit-skin waistcoat, 
with long flaps, fumbled in the recesses 
of his breeches pocket for five minutes, 
and then drew forth three shillings, 
which he laid upon the plate, with what 
I fancied very much resembled a sigh. 

“ Six and sixpence, is it? or five shil- 
lings ?—all the same, Mr. Mahony, and 
I'll not forget the thrifle you were speak- 
ing about this morning any way ;” and 
here he leaned overas if interceding with 
me for him, but in reality to whisper 
into my ear, “the greatest miser from 
this to Castlebar.” 

“Who's that put down the half 
guinea in goold? (and this time he 
spoke truth.) Who's that, I say ?” 

“Tim Kennedy, your reverence,” 
said Tim, stroking his. hair down with 
one hand, and looking proud and 
modest at the same moment. 

“Tim, ye’re a credit to us any day, 
and [ always said so. It’s a gauger 
he'd like to be, my Lord,” said he, 
turning to me, in a kind of stage 
whisper. 1 nodded and _ muttered 
something, when he thanked me mcst 
profoundly as his suit had prospered. 


“ Mickey Oulahan—the Lord’s look- 
ing at ye, Mickey.” This was said 
pianissimé across the table, and had 
the effect of increasing Mr. Oulahan’s 
donation from five shillings to seven— 
the last two being pitched in very 
much in the style of a gambler making 
his final coup, and crying “ va banque.” 
“The Onlahans were always dacent 
people—dacent people, my Lord.” 

_ “ Be gorra, the Oulahans was niver 
dacenter nor the Molowneys, any how,” 
said a tall athletic young fellow, as he 
threw down three crown pieces, with 
an energy that made every coin leap 
from the plate. 

“ They'll do now,” said Father Bren- 
nan ; “ I'll leave them to themselves ;” 
and truly the eagerness to get the plate 
and put down the subscription, fully 
equalled the rapacious anxiety I have 
witnessed in an old maid at loo, to get 
possession of a thirty shilling pool, be 
the same more or less, which lingered 
on its way to her, in the hands of many 
a fair competitor. 

“Mr. M‘Neesh’*—Curzon had hitherto 
escaped all notice—* Mr. M‘Neesh, to 
your good health,” cried Father Bren- 
nan, “It’s many a secret they'll be 
getting out o’ ye down there about 
Scotch husbandry.” 

Whatever poor Curzon knew of 
“drills,” certainly did not extend to 
them when occupied by turnips. This 
allusion of the priest’s being caught up 
by the party at the foot of the table, 
they commenced a series of inquiries 
into different Scotch plans of tillage— 
his brief and unsatisfactory answers to 
which, only convinced them were given 
to evade imparting information. By 
degrees, as they continued to press 
him with questions, his replies grew 
more short, and a general feeling of 
dislike on both sides was not very long 
in following. 

The Father saw this, and determin- 
ing with his usual tact to repress it, 
called on the adjutant for a song. Now, 
whether he had but one’ in the world, 
or whether he took this mode of re- 
taliating for the annoyances he had 
suffered, | know not; but true it is, 
he tinished his tumbler at a draught, 
and with a voice of no very peculiar 
sweetness, though abundantly loud, 
began “ The Boyne Water.” 

He had just reached the word 
“battle,” in the second line, upon 
which he was bestowing what he meant 
to be a shake, when, as if the word 
suggested it, it seemed the signal for a 
general engagement. Decanters, glasses, 
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jugs, candlesticks—ay, and the money 
dish, flew right and left—all originally 
intended, it is true, for the head of the 
luckless adjutant, but as they now and 
then missed their aim, and came in 
contact with the “wrong man,” invari- 
ably provoked retaliation, and ina | 
few minutes the battle became general. 

What may have been the Doctor's 
political sentiments on this occasion, I 
cannot even guess; but he seemed 
bent upon performing the part of a 
“convivial Lord Stanley,” and main- 
taining a dignified neutrality. With 
this apparent object, he had mounted 
upon the table, to raise himself, I sup- 
pose, above the din and commotion of 
party clamour, and brandishing a jug 
of scalding water, bestowed it with 
perfect impartiality on the combatants 
on either side. This Whig plan of 
conciliation, however well intended, 
seemed not to prosper with either 
party; and many were the. missiles 
directed at the ill-starred Doctor. 
Meanwhile Father Malachi, whether 
following the pacific instinct of his 
order, in seeking an asylum in trouble- 
some times, or equally moved by old 
habit to gather coin in low places, 
(much of the money having fallen,) was 
industriously endeavouring to insert 
himself beneath’ the table; in this, 
with one vigorous push, he at last suc- 
ceeded, but in so Sains lifted it from 
its legs, and thus destroying poor 
“ Fin’s” gravity, precipitated him, jug 
and all, into the thickest of the fray, 
where he met with that kind reception 
such a benefactor ever receives at the 
hands of a grateful public. I mean- 
while hurried to the rescue of poor 
Curzon, who, having fallen to the 
ground, was getting a cast of his 
features taken in pewter, for such 
seemed the operation a stout farmer 
was performing on the adjutant’s face 
with a quart. With considerable diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding my supposed 
“lordship,” I succeeded in freeing him 
from his present position ; and he con- 
cluding, probably, that enough had 
been done for one “sitting,” most 
willingly permitted me to lead him 
from the room. I was soon joined by 
the Doctor, who assisted me in getting 
my poor friend to bed; which being 
done, he most eagerly entreated me to 
join the company. This, however, I 
firmly but mildly declined, very much 
to his surprise ; for as he remarked— 
“ They'll all be like lambs now, for 
they don’t believe there’s a whole bone 
in his body.” Expressing my deep 
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sense of the Christian-like forbearance 
of the party, I pleaded fatigue, and 
bidding him good night, adjourned to 
my bed-room ; and here, although the 
arrangements fell somewhat short of 
the luxurious ones appertaining to my 
late apartment at Callonby, they were 
most grateful at the moment ; and hav- 
ing “uddressed myself to slumber,” 
fell fast asleep, and only woke late on 
the following morning to wonder where 
I was ; from any doubts as to which I 
was speedily relieved by the entrance 
of the priest’s bare-footed “ colleen,” to 
deposit on my table a bottle of soda 
water, and announce breakfast, with 
his reverence’s compliments. 

Having made a hasty toilet, I pro- 
ceeded to the parlour, which, however 
late events might have impressed upon 
my memory, | could scarcely recog- 
nise. Instead of the long oak table 
and the wassail bowl, there stood near 
the fire a small round table, covered 
with a snow-white cloth, upon which 
shone in unrivalled brightness a very 
handsome tea equipage—the hissing 
kettle on one hob was vis a vis’d by a 
gridiron with three newly taken trout, 
frying under the reverential care of 
Father Malachi himself—a heap of 
eggs ranged like shot in an ordnance 
yard, stood in the middle of the table, 
while a formidable pile of buttered 
toast browned before the grate—the 
morning papers were airing upon the 
hearth—every thing bespoke that at- 
tention to comfort and enjoyment one 
likes to discover in the house where 
chance may have domesticated him for 
a day or two. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lorrequer. I 
trust you have rested well,” said Father 
Malachi as I entered. 

“ Never better; but where are our 
friends ?” 

“T have been visiting and comfort- 
ing them in their affliction, and [ may 
with truth assert it is not often my 
fortune to have three as sickly-looking 
guests. That was a most unlucky 
affair last night,and I must apologise.” 

“ Don’t say a word, I entreat ; | saw 
how it all occurred, and am quite sure 
if it was not for poor Curzon’s ill- 
timed melody ——” 

“You are quite right,” said the 
Father, interrupting me. “ Your friend’s 
taste for music—had luck to it !—was 
’” 

“ And the subscription,” said 1; “ how 
did it succeed ?” 

“Oh, the money went in the com- 
motion ; and although I have got some 
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seven pounds odd shillings of it, the 
war was a most expensive one to me. 
I caught old Mahony very busy under 
the table during the fray ; but let us 
say no more about it now—draw over 
your chair. Tea or coffee? there’s 
the rum if you like “chassé.”’ 

I immediately obeyed the injunction, 
and commenced a vigorous assault 
upon the frout, caught as he informed 
me, “within twenty perches of the 
house.” 

“ Your poor friend’s nose is scarcely 
regimental,” said he, “this morning ; 
and as for Fin, he was never remark- 
able for beauty, so though they might 
cut and hack, they could scarcely dis- 
figure him, as Juvenal says—isn’t it 
Juvenal ?— 

* Vacuus viator cantabit ante Latronem,’ 
or in the vernacular : 

* The empty traveller may whistle 

Before the robber and his pistil.’ (pistol). 
There’s the Chili vinegar—another 
morsel of the trout ?” 

“1 thank you ; what excellent coffee, 
Father Malachi !” 

“A secret I learned at St. Omer’s 
some thirty years since. Any letters, 
Bridget ?”—to the damsel that entered 
with a pacquet in her band. 
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“A gossoon from Kilrush, yer re- 
verence, with a bit of a note for the 
gentleman there.” 

“ For me !—ah, true enough.” 

“Harry Lorrequer, Esq. Kilrush— 
try Craigmoran.” So ran the super- 
scription—the first part being in a 
lady’s hand-writing ; the latter very 
like the “rustic paling” of the worthy 
Mrs. Healy’s style. The seal was a 
large one, bearing a coronet at top, 
and the motto in old Norman-French, 
told me it came from Callonby. 

With what a trembling hand and 
beating heart I broke it open, and yet 
feared to read it—so much of my des- 
tiny might be in that simple page. For 
once in my life my sanguine spirit 
failed me ; my mind could take in but 
one casualty, that Lady Jane had di- 
vulged to her family the nature of my 
attentions, and that in the letter before 
me lay a cold mandate of dismissal 
from her presence for ever. 

At last I summoned courage to read 
it; but having scrupled to present to 
my readers the Reverend Father Bren- 
nan at the tail of a chapter, let me 
not be less punctilious in the introduc- 


tion of her ladyship’s billet. 
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« This note was written upon gilt-edged paper, with a neat little crow-quill, slight 


and new,” &c. 


Her ladyship’s letter ran thus— 
“ Callonby, Tuesday Morning. 

My Dear Mr. Lorrequer,—My 
Lord has deputed me to convey to you 
our adieus, and at the same time to 
express our very great regret that we 
should not have seen you before our 
departure from Ireland. A sudden 
call of the House, and some unexpected 
ministerial changes, require Lord Cal- 
lonby’s immediate presence in town ; 
and probably before this reaches you 
we shall be on the road. Lord Kilkee, 
who left us yesterday, was much dis- 
tressed at not having seen you—he 
desired me to say you will hear from 
him from Leamington. Although 
writing amid all the haste and bustle 
of departure, I must not forget the 
a art of my commission, nor 
ady-like defer it to a postcript: my 
Lord entreats that you will, if possible, 
pass a month or two with us in Lon- 
don this season ; and if any difficulty 


should occur in obtaining leave of 
absence, to make any use of his name 
you think fit at the Horse-Guards, 
where he has some influence. Know- 
ing as I do, with what kindness you 
ever accede to the wishes of your 
friends, I need not say how much 
gratification this will afford us all; but, 
sans reponse, we expect you. Believe 
me to remain, yours very sincerely, 
“ CHaRLoTTe CALLONBY. 

“P.S._We are all quite well, ex- 
cept Lady Jane, who has a slight cold, 
and has been feverish for the last day 
or two.” 


Words cannot convey any idea of 
the torrent of contending emotions 
under which I perused this letter. The 
suddenness of the departure, without 
an opportunity of even a moment’s 
leave-taking, completely unmanned me. 
What would I not have given to be 
able to see her once more, even for an 
instant—to say “a good by”—to 
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watch the feeling with which she parted 
from me, and augur from it either fa- 
vourably to my heart’s dearest hope, 
or darkest despair. As I continued to 
read on, the kindly tone of the re- 
mainder reassured me, and when I 
came to the invitation to London, 
which plainly argued a wish on their 
part to perpetuate the intimacy, I was 
obliged to read it again and again, be- 
fore [ could convince myself of its 
reality. There it was, however, most 
distinctly and legibly impressed in her 
ladyship’s fairest calligraphy ; and cer- 
tainly great as was its consequence to 
me at the time, it by no means formed 
the principal part of the communica- 
tion. The two lines of postscript con- 
tained more, far more food for hopes 
and fears than did all the rest of the 
epistle. 

Lady Jane was ill then, slightly, 
however—a mere cold ; true, but she 
was feverish. I could not help asking 
myself what share had I in causing 
that flushed cheek and anxious eye, 
and pictured to myself, perhaps with 
more vividness than reality, a thousand 
little traits of manner, all proof strong 
as holy writ to my sanguine mind, that 
my aflection was returned, and that I 
loved not in vain. Again and again 
I read over the entire letter; never 
truly did a nisi prius lawyer con over 
a new act of parliament with more 
searching ingenuity, to detect its 
hidden meaning, than did I to unravel 
through its plain phraseology the secret 
intention of the writer towards me. 
There is an old and not less true 
adage, that what we wish we readily 
believe ; and so with me—I found my- 
self an easy convert to my own hopes 
and desires, and actually ended by 
persuading myself—no very hard task 
—that my Lord Callonby had not only 
witnessed, but approved of my attach- 
ment to his beautiful daughter, and for 
reasons probably known to him, but 
concealed from me, opined that I was 
a suitable “parti,” and gave all due en- 
couragement to my suit. The hint 
about using his Lordship’s influence at 
the Horse Guards I resolved to benefit 
by ; not, however, in obtaining a leave 
of absence, which I hoped to accom- 
plish more easily, but with his good 
sanction in pushing my promotion, 
when I claimed him as my right ho- 
nourable father-in-law—a point I had 
now fully satisfied myself on the pro- 
priety of. What visions of rising 
greatness burst upon my mind, as [| 
thought on the prospect that opened 
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before me ; but here let me do myself 
the justice to record, that amid all my 
pleasure and exultation, my proudest 
thought was in the anticipation of pos- 
sessing one in every way so much my 
superior—the very consciousness of 
which imparted a thrill of fear to my 
heart, that such good fortune was too 
much even to hope for. 

How long I might have luxuriated 
in such Chateaux en Espagne, heaven 
knows; thick and thronging fancies 
came abundantly to my mind, and it 
was with something of the feeling of 
the porter in the Arabian Nights, as 
he surveyed the fragments of his 
broken ware, hurled down in a moment 
of glorious dreaminess, that I turned 
to look at the squat and unaristocratic 
figure of Father Malachi, as he sat 
reading his newspaper before the fire. 
How came I in such company ; me- 
thinks the Dean of Windsor, or the 
Bishop of Durham had been a much 
more seemly associate for one destined 
as I was for the flood-tide of the 
world’s favor. 

My eye at this instant rested upon 
the date of the letter, which was that 
of the preceding morning, and imme- 
diately a thought struck me that, as 
the day was a louring and gloomy one, 
perhaps they might have deferred their 
journey, and I at once determined to 
hasten to Callonby, and, if possible, 
see them before their departure. 

“ Father Brennan,” said I, at length, 
“TJ have just received a letter which 
compels me to reach Kilrush as soon 
as possible. Is there any public con- 
veyance in the village ?” 

“ You don’t talk of leaving us, sure- 
ly,” said the priest, “and a haunch of 
mutton for dinner, and Fin says he'll 
be down, and your friend, too, arid 
we'll have poor Beamish in on a sofa.” 

“ I am sorry to say my business will 
not admit of delay, but, if possible, I 
shall return to thank you for all your 
kindness, in a day or two—perhups 
tomorrow.” 

“Qh, then,” said Father Brennan, 
“if it must be so, why you can have 
‘ Pether, my own pad, and a better 
you never laid leg over; only give 
him his own time, and let him keep 
the ‘canter,’ and he’ll never draw up 
from morning ’till night; and now I'll 
just go and have him in readiness for 
you.” 

After professing my warm acknow- 
ledgments to the good father for his 
kindness, I hastened to take a hurried 
farewell of Curzon before going. I 
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found him sitting up in bed taking his 
breakfast ; a large strip of black plaster, 
extending from the corner of one eye 
across the nose, and terminating near 
the mouth denoted the locale of a 
goodly wound, while the blue, purple and 
yellow patches into which his face was 
partitioned out, looked as if he had 
been painted for the knave of clubs ; 
one hand was wrapped up in a ban- 
dage, and altogether a more rueful and 
woe-begone looking figure I have 
rarely looked upon ; and most certainly 
I am of opinion that the “ pious, glo- 
rious and immortal memory” would 
have brought pleasanter recollections 
to Daniel O'Connell himself, than it 
would on that morning to the adjutant 
of his majesty’s 4-th. 

“ Ah, Harry,” said he, as I entered, 
“what Pandemonium is this we've got 
into? did you ever witness such a 
business as last night's ?” 

“Why truly,” suid I, “I know of 
no one to blame but yourself; surely 
you must have known what a fracas 
your infernal song would bring on.” 

“IT don’t know now whether I knew 
it or not ; but certainly at the moment 
I should have preferred anything to 
the confounded cross-examination I 
was under, and was glad to end it by 
any coup d'etat. One wretch was pet- 
secuting me about green crops, and 
another about the feeding of bullocks ; 
about either of which I knew as much 
as a bear does of a ballet.” 

“ Well, truly, you caused a diversion 
at some expense to your countenance, 
for I never beheld anything , 

“ Stop there,” said he; “ you surely 
have not seen the doctor—he beats me 
hollow—they have scarcely left more 
hair on his head than might do for an 
Indian’s scalp lock ; and, of a verity, 
his aspect is awful this morning ; he 
has just been here, and by the by has 
told me all about your affair with 
Beamish. It appears that somewhere 
you met him at dinner, and gave a 
very flourishing account of a relative 
of his whom you informed him was not 
only selected for some very dashing 
service, but actually the personal friend 
of Picton ; and, after the family having 
blaz’d the matter all over Cork, and 
given a great entertainment in honor 
of their kinsman, it turns out that, on 
the 18th he ran away to Brussels faster 
than even the colonel of the Belgian 
Legion ; for which act, however, there 
was no aspersion ever cast upon his 
courage, that quality being defended at 
the expense of his honesty ; in a word, 
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he was the paymaster of his company, 
and had what Theodore Hook calls an 
“ affection of his chest,” that required 
change of air; looking only to the 
running away part of the matter, 
though I expressed some regret that 
he did not belong to the North Cork, 
and -I remarked the doctor did not 
seem to relish the allusion, and | only 
now remember, it was his regiment, 
so I suppose I'm in for more mischief.” 
I had no time to enjoy Curzon’s 
dilemma, and had barely informed 
him of my intended departure, when 
a voice from without the room pro- 
claimed that “ Pether” was ready, and, 
having commissioned the adjutant to 
say the “proper” to Mr. Beamish and 
the doctor, hurried away,.and after a 
hearty shake of the hand from Father 
Brenuan, and a faithful promise to re- 
turn soon, I mounted and set off. 
Peter's pace was of all others the 
one least likely to disturb the lucubra- 
tions of a castle-builder like myself ; 
without any admonition from whip or 
spur he maintained a steady and con- 
stant canter, which, I am free to con- 
fess, was more agreeable to sit, than 
it was graceful to behold; for his head 
being much lower than his tail, he 
every moment appeared in the attitude 
of a diver about to plunge into the 
water, and more than once | had mis- 
givings that I would consult my safety 
better if I sat with my face au derniere; 
however, what will not habit accom- 
plish ? before I had gone a mile or 
two, I was so lost in my own reveries and 
reflections, that I knew nothing of my 
mode of progression, and had only 
thoughts and feelings for the destiny 
that awaited me; sometimes I would 
fancy myself seated in the House ef 
Commons (on the ministerial benches, 
of course) while some leading opposi- 
tionist was pronouncing a_ glowing 
panegyric upon the eloquent and 
statesmanlike speech of the gallant 
colonel—myself ; then I thought I was 
making arrangements for setting out 
for my new appointment, and Sancho 
Panza never coveted the government 
of an island more than I did, though 
only a West Indian one; and, lastly, 
I saw myself the chosen diplomate on 
a difficult mission, and was actually 
engaged in the easy and agreeable oc- 
cupation of out-manceuvring Talleyrand 
and Pozzo di Borgo, when Peter sud- 
denly drew up at the door of a small 
cabin, and convinced me that I was 
still a mortal man, and an ensign in his 
Majesty’s 4-th. Before I had time 
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afforded me even to guess at the reason 
of this sudden halt, am old man 
emerged from the cabin which I saw 
now was a road-side ale-house, and 
presented Peter with a bucket of meal 
and water, a species of “ viaticum” 
that he was evidently accustomed to 
at this place, whether bestrode by a 
priest or an ambassador. Before me 
lay a long straggling street of cabins, 
irregularly thrown, as if riddled over 
the ground; this I was informed was 
Kilkee ; while my good steed, there- 
fore, was enjoying his potation, I dis- 
mounted, to stretch my legs and look 
about me, and scarcely had I done so 
when I found half the population of 
the village assembled round Peter, 
whose claims to notoriety I now learn- 
ed, depended neither upon his owner’s 
fame, nor even my temporary. posses- 
sion of him. Peter in fact had been a 
racer once-——when, the wandering Jew 
might perhaps have told, had he ever 
visited Clare—for -not the oldest inha- 
bitant knew the date of his triumphs on 
the turf ; though they were undisputed 
traditions, and never did any man ap- 
pear bold enough to call them in 
guestion ; whether it was from his patri- 
archal character, or that he was the only 
race-horse ever known in his county I 
cannot say, but, of a truth, the Grand 
Lama could scarcely be a greater 
object of reverence in Thibet, than 
was Peter in Kilkee. ‘ 

“ Musha, Peter, -but it’s well yer 
looking,” cried one. 

“ Ah, thin, maybe ye an’t fat on the 
ribs,” cried another. 

“ An’ cockin’ his tail like a coult,” 
said a third. 

Iam very certain, if I might ven- 
ture to judge from the faces about, 
that, had the winner of the St. Leger 
passed through Kilkee at that moment, 
comparisons very little to his favor had 
been drawn from the assemblage 
around me. With some difficulty I 
was —, to reach my much ad- 
mired steed, and with a cheer, which 
was sustained and caught up by every 
denizen of the village as I passed 
through, I rode on my way, not a little 
amused at my equivocal popularity. 

Being desirous to lose no time, I 
diverged from the straight road which 
leads to Kilrush, and took a cross bri- 
dle-path to Callonby ; this, I after- 
wards discovered was a detour of a 
mile or two, and it was already sun-set 
when I reached the entrance to the 
park. I entered the avenue, and now 
my impatience became extreme, for 
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although Peter continued to move at 
the same uniform pace, I could not 
persuade myself that he was not foun- 
dering at every step, and was quite 
sure we were scarcely advancing ; at 
last I reached the wooden bridge, and 
ascended the steep slope,“the spot 
where I had first met her on whom my 
every thought now rested. I turned 
the angle of the clump of beech trees 
from whence the first view of the house 
is caught—I perceived to my inexpres- 
sible delight that gleams of light shone 
from many of the windows, and could 
trace their passing from one to the 
other. I now drew rein, and with a 
heart relieved from a load of anxiety, 
patted up my good steed, and began to 
think of the position,in which a few 
brief seconds would place me. I 
reached the small flower-rarden, sacred 
by a thousand endearing recollections. 
Oh! of how very little account are the 
many words of passibg kindness, and 
moments of light-hearted pleasure, 
when spoken or felt, compared to the 
memory of them when hallowed by 
time or distance. 

“ The place, the hour, the sunshine 
and the shade,” all reminded me of the 
happy past, and all brought vividly 
before me every portion of that dream 
of happiness in which [ was so utterly 
—so completely steeped — every 
thought of the hopelessness of my 
passion was lost in the intensity of it, 
and I did not, in the ardour of my 
loving, stop to think of its possible suc- 
cess. 

It was strange enough that the ex- 
treme impatience, the hurried anxiety, 
I had felt and suffered from, while 
riding up the avenue, had now fied 
entirely, and jin its j:lace 1 felt nothing 
but a diffident distrust of niyself, and a 
vague sense of awkwardness about in- 
truding thus unexpeciedly upon the 
family, while engaged in all the cares 
and preparations for a speedy depar- 
ture. The hall-door lay as usual wide 
open, the hall itself was strewn and 
littered with trunks, imperials. and 
packing-cases, and the hundred etcet- 
eras of travelling baggage. | hesitated 
a moment whether I should not ring, 
but at last resolved to enter unan- 
nounced, and, presuming upon my in- 
timacy, see what effect my sudden ap- 
pearance would have on Lady Jane, 
whose feelings towards me would be 
thus most unequivocally tested. | passed 
along the wide corridor, entered the 
music-room—it was still—l walked 
then to the door of the drawing-room 
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—I paused—I drew a full breath—my 
band trémbled slightly as I turned the 
lock—I entered—the room was empty, 
but the blazing fire upon the ee 
the large arm-chuirs drawn around, the 
scattered books upon the small tables, 
all told that it had been inhabited a 
very short time before. Ah! thought 
I, looking at my watch, they are at 
dinner, and I began at once to devise 
a bundred different plans to account 
for my“late absence and present visit. 
I knew that a few minutes would pro- 
bably bring them into the drawing- 
room, and I felt flurried and heated as 
the time drew near. At last I heard 
voices without—I started from the ex- 
amination of a pencil drawing but 
partly finished, but the artist of which 
I could not be deceived in—I listened 
—the sounds drew near—lI could not 
distinguish who were the speakers— 
the door-lock turned, and I rose to 
make my well-conned, but half-forgot- 
ten speech ; and oh, confounded disap- 
pointment, Mrs. Herbert, the house- 
keeper, entered. She started, not ex- 
pecting to see me, and immediately 
said, 

“Oh! Mr. Lorrequer! then you've 
missed them.” 

“ Missed them!” said I; “how— 
when—where ?” 

“Did you not get a note from my 
lord ?” 

“No; when was it written ?” 

“ Oh, dear me, that is so very unfor- 
tunate. Why, sir, my lord sent off a 
servant this morning to Kilrush, in 
Lord Kilkee’s tilbury, to request you 
would meet them all in Ennis this 
evening, where they had intended to 
stop for to-night ; and they waited here 
till near four o’clock today, but when 
the servant came back with the intelli- 
gence that you were from home, and 
not expected to return soon, they were 
obliged to set out, and are not going 
to make any delay now, till they reach 
London. ‘The last direction, however, 
my lord gave, was to forward her lady- 
ship’s letter to you as soon as possible.” 

What I thought, said or felt, might 
be a good subject for confession to 
Father Malachi, for I fear it may be 
recorded among my sins, as I doubt 
not that the agony I suffered vented 
itself in no measured form of speech 
or conduct ; but I have nothing to con- 
fess here on the subject, being so to- 
tally overwhelmed as not to know 
what I did or said. My first gleam of 
reason elicited itself by asking, 

“Is there, then, no chance of their 


stopping in Ennis to-night ?” As I put 
the question my mind reverted to Peter 
and his eternal canter. 

“Oh, dear, no, sir; the horses are 
ordered to take them, since Tuesday ; 
and they only thought of staying in 
Ennis, if you came time enough to 
meet them—and they will be so sorry.” 

“Do you think so, Mrs. Herbert ? 
do you, indeed, think so?” said IJ, ina 
most insinuating tone. 

“Iam perfectly sure of it, sir.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. erbert, you are too 
kind to think so; but perhaps—that 
is—maybe, Mrs, Herbert, she said 
something: ir 

“ Who, sir?” 

“Lady Callonby, I mean; did her 
ladyship leave any message for me 
about her plants? or did she remem- 
ber , 

Mrs. Herbert kept looking at me 
all the time, with her great wide grey 
eyes, while I’ kept stammering and 
blushing like a school-boy. 

“ No, sir ; her ladyship said nothing, 
sir; but Lady Jane ” 

“Yes; well, what of Lady Jane, 
my dear Mrs. Herbert ?” 

“ Oh, sir! but you look pale; would 
not you like to have a little wine and 
water—or perhaps——” 

“ No, thank you, nothing whatever ; 
I am just a little fatigued—but you 
were mentioning Pi 

“ Yes, sir; I was saying that Lady 
Jane was mighty particular about a 
small plant ; she ordered it to be left 
in her dressing-room, though Collins 
told her to have some of the handsome 
ones of the green-house, she would 
have nothing but this; and if you were 
only to hear half the directions she 
gave about keeping it watered, and 
taking off dead leaves, you'd think 
her heart was set on it.” 

Mrs. Herbert would have had no 
cause to prescribe for my paleness had 
she only looked at me this time ; for- 
tunately, however, she was engaged, 
housekeeper-like, in bustling among 
books, papers, &c. which she had 
come in for the purpose of arranging 
and packing up. She being left be- 
hind to bring up the rear, and the 
heavy baggage. 

Very few moments’ consideration 
were sufficient to show me that pursuit 
was hopeless; whatever might have 
been Peter's performance in the reign 
of * Queen Anne,” he had now become 
like the goose so pathetically described 
by my friend Lover, rather “ stiff in 
his limbs,” and the odds were fearfully 
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against his overtaking four horses, 
starting fresh every ten miles, not to 
mention their being some hours in ad- 
wance already. Having declined all 
Mrs. Herbert's many kind offers, anent 
food and rest, I took a last lingering 
look at the beautiful picture, which 
still held its place in the room latel 
mine, and hurried from a place so full 
of recollections ; and, notwithstanding 
the many reasons I had for self-gratu- 
lation, every object around and about 
me filled me with sorrow and regret 
for hours that had passed— never, 
never to return. 

It was very late when I reached my 
old quarters at Kilrush; Mrs. Healy 
fortunately was in bed asleep—fortu- 
nately I say, for had she selected that 
occasion to vent her indignation for my 
long absence, I greatly fear that, in 
my then temper I should have exhi- 
bited but little of that Job-like en- 
durance for which I was once esteem- 
ed; I entered my little mean-looking 
parlour, with its three chairs and lame 
table, and, as I flung myself upon the 
wretched substitute for a sofa, and 
thought upon the varied events which 
a few weeks had brought about; it 
required the aid of her ladyship’s 
letter, which I opened, before me, to 
assure me I was not dreaming. 

The entire of that night I could not 
sleep; my destiny seemed upon its ba- 
lance; and, whether the scale inclined this 
side or that, good or evil fortune seem- 
ed to betide me. How many were 
| plans and resolutions, and how 
often abandoned ; again to be ponder- 
ed over, and once more given up. 
The grey dawn of the morning was 
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AssurEDLY the predictions of the 
writers of antiquity of their own im- 
mortality, have been no vain boasts. 
Here are we, the descendants of a race 
of barbarians, of whose existence the 
Greek was scarce aware, and whom 
had he known, he would have known 
but to scorn,—editing, collecting, trans- 
lating, the invaluable relics spared to 
us. Libraries are searched, manu- 
scripts read and re-read, excavations 
made, toil, labour, and expense under- 
gone, to amend a sentence, or discover 
a couplet. Great as is the demand 
on the attention of the literary public 
in the present age, numerous, ay, 
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already breaking, and fotnd me still 
doubting and uncertain. At last the 
die was thrown ; I determined at once 
to apply for leave to my commandin 

officer, which he could, if he pleased, 
give me, without any application to 
the Horse Guards, set out for Elton, 
tell Sir Guy my whole adventure, and 
endeavour, by a more moving love- 
story than ever graced even the Mi- 
nerva press, to induce him to make 
some settlement on me, and use his 
influence with Lord Callonby on my 
behalf ; this done, set out for London, 
and then—and then—what then ?— 
then for the Morning Post—*“ Cadeau 
des noces”—“ happy couple”—* Lord 
Callonby’s seat in Hampshire,” &c. &c. 

“ You wished to be called at five, sir,” 
said Stubber. 

“Yes ; is it five o’clock ?” 

“No, sir; but I heard you call out 
something about ‘ four samo and 
I thought you might be hurried, so I 
came in a little earlier.” 

“ Quite right, Stubber ; let me have 
my breakfast as soon as possible, and 
see that chestnut horse I brought here, 
last night, fed.” 

“ And now for it,” said I, after writing 
a hurried note to Curzon, requesting 
him to take command of my party at 
Kilrush, till he heard from me, and 
sending my kindest remembrance to 
my three friends, I despatched the 
epistle by my servant on Peter, while 
I hastened to secure a place in the 
mail for Ennis, on the box seat of 
which let my kind reader suppose me 
seated ; while, gracefully waving my 
hat, I make my bow for a brief season, 
and here say—*“ Au revoir, mes amis.” 


AND EPITAPH, 


numberless, as are the works daily 
issuing from the press, stil] with un- 
abated pleasure and unwearied zeal 
do we turn to the great works of. an- 
tiquity : still is renewed the endless 
cycle of contest and discussion, emen- 
dation and conjecture. They alone 
have triumphed over all the changes 
of fashion, the force of circumstances, 
the variety of national character : on the 
banks of the Thames, and the Danube, 
in the schools of republics and mo- 
narchies, by men of all classes, all 
ursuits, all ages, been admired and 
oved. 

Who can tell with what exultation 
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we flee from the jarring, and striving, 
and jostling of busy life, from the tur- 
bulence of faction and party clamour, 
to the calm and tranquillizing studies 
of our boyhood, to the holy ground 
which, consecrated by the earliest and 
the purest associations, recalls the 
freshness and the glory of that blessed 
period, when hope tinged all things 
with its own brizht hues, and neither 
care nor anxiety flung their dark 
shadows on our path. 

Long, in spite of that philosophy of 
the counting-house, which would es- 
timate every thing by the standard of 
utility,—meaning thereby the quantity 
of money it will bring—that base and 
degrading spirit, whose chilling and 
withering influence is alas but too 
rapidly creeping over all that was 
great and glorious in the national cha- 
racter—long may these delightful 
works continue to inspire the youth of 
England with lofty precepts and noble 
examples. 

“The knowledge of external nature,” 
says Dr. Johnson, in a passage which 
cannot be too often quoted in this age 
of pseudo-philosophy, “and the sciences 
which that knowledge includes or re- 
quires, are not the great or the frequent 
business of the human mind. Whether 
we wish to provide for action or conver- 
sation, whether we wish to be useful or 
pleasing, the first requisite is the moral 
and religious knowledge of right and 
wrong; the next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those 
examples which may be said to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reasonable- 
ness of opinions. Our intercourse with 
intellectual nature is necessary; our spe- 
culations upon matter are voluntary, and 
at leisure. Those authors, therefore, 
are to be read at schools that supply 
most axioms of prudence, most principles 
of morai truth, and most materials for 
conversation ; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians.” 


Human life undoubtedly must ever 
be the most worthy and fitting subject 
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of speculation for man, and to give 
just views of our relations to each other 
should be the first object of education. 
When compared with these we cannot 
but believe the knowledge of the mo- 
tions of the stars or the properties of 
herbs, as of very secondary impor- 
tance.* But enough of this for the 
present. 


The subject now under our consi- 
deration is mournful in its own nature : 
it is doubly so, from the losses sus- 
tained of some of the most beautiful 
works in this department of literature. 
The carelessness of transcribers, the 
bigotry of cloistered ignorance, and 
the neglect of a barbarous age, have 
left us but a few fragments—sed ev , 
pede Herculem—from these, mutilated 
and deformed as they are, we may form 
some faint judgment of the majesty, 
grace, and symmetry of the perfect 
originals. On the elegiac poets, termed 
gnomic, it is not our intention to offer 
more than a few observations. We 
confess ourselves no great admirers of 
didactic verses in any language, least 
of all, of mere epigrammatic couplets, 
to teach us by rule how to eat, sleep, 
fall in love, or get comfortably drunk. 
In spite, however, of the subjects, the 
grace, neatness, and terseness of phrase 
of the originals render them not un- 
pleasing ; but as we despair of being 
able to preserve these in any version 
we could give, we must only recom- 
mend, in order to the full enjoyment 
of the Theognidean Philosophy— 

* Those to learn Greek, who never learned before, 
And those who always learnt, to learn yet more.” * 


It. will give them a curious picture 
of the Grecian natton—it will show its 
consummate duplicity and profligacy, 
all guided by the most calculating sel- 
fishuess. Alcibiades, the hypocrite 
and the voluptuary, not Aristides, was 
the representative of the national 
character. Polybius, himself a Greek, 
has confessed this, and reluctantly ac- 
knowledged how much superior in his 


aoccemnemadiamnans 


* Many admirable improvements have been introduced into our University lately. 


We believe that‘for most of them we are indebted to our present excellent Provost. 
We hope, however, that he does not think that all the reforms which are needed 
have been made: at present there is no encouragement to the study of classical 
literature, unless six or seven pounds a year, and a dinner for five years, be con- 
sidered so. Why, too, is there not a professorship of moral philosophy? Were we 
not writing in the pages of the University Magazine, we could name more than 
one who would fill that chair with high honour to themselves and their country. 
These studies must soon, in this age of mechanism, be neglected, if not upheld by 
the patronage of universities. | Mathematical talent might much more safely be lett 
to the support of the public. 
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time was the Roman. His errors 
were on a great scale, the splendida vitia 
of our nature, bearing in them the 
elements of greatness and noble daring 
—no petty meanness, rio low servile 
chicanery—none of that “ wit that can 
creep, and pride that licks the dust,” 
of which we do think every page of 
Grecian history gives evidence. He 
was often unjust, but his injustice was 
for his country ; in aggrandizing him- 
self, he raised her; for her he plun- 
dered provinces and oppressed nations, 
et few are the instances of his break- 
ing his word and faith, when pledged 
in her name. In speaking thus we are 
to be understood as alluding to the 
republic before the time of Sylla—after 
that period, the intermixture of all 
nations enervated and destroyed the 
native vigour and independence of 
spirit. 

Of the Elegiac poets, of whose works 
any portion has reached us, we do not 
hesitate in giving the first rank to 
Tyrtzus, Minnermus, and Simonides— 
each a master in his own style. 
Tyrteus in the warlike elegy, Minner- 
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mus in the love elegy, afterwards natu- 
ralised among the Romans, and Simo- 
nides in those poems of sorrow and 
tenderness, to which we have restricted 
in modern times the name. From 
this last species arose the Epitaph and 
Inscription, which are in truth nothing 
but short and pointed elegies. 

Of the writers above mentioned 
Tyrteeus is, we believe, first in chrono- 
logical order. Every one knows the 
story of his being sent to command the 
Spartans by the Athenians, and of the 
success of his poetry in awakening 
their courage. Several of his elegies 
have been preserved, one of which has 
been admirably translated by Camp- 
bell. They are all characterised by 
nerve, strength, and vigour, befitting 
a warlike poet,—befitting, too, a 
nation of freemen, before whose indig- 
nation the Persian myriads were scat- 
tered as chaff at Marathon and Plateea. 
“Give me,” says Fletcher of Saltoun, 
“the ballads of a nation, and let others 
make the laws.” Compare the history 
of Greece with these her early strains, 
and judge how true! 


« Curse on the traitor, who, when foes invade, 
Lurks in some corner, from the battle-field : 
Curse on th’ unmanly hand, that grasps no blade, 
The timid tongue that. bids us basely yield. 
Fate yet shall catch the coward, though alone, 
And hurl him to his grave, unwept, unknown. 


« Better to dare Death’s momentary pain, 
Scarce felt amid the rapture of the strife, 
Than tamely to endure the conqueror’s chain, 


And drag the burden of a shameful life ; 
Loathed by yourself, yet shrinking from the grave, 
And ever branded as a recreaut slave. 


“ No rust shall gather on the hero’s tomb, 
No time obscure the lustre of his fame— 
A nation’s tears lament his early doom, 
A nation’s grateful heart embalms his name ; 
And through all time, that glorious name shall be 
A watchword to inspire the brave and free. 


“ Thus man becomes immortal—soars sublime 
Beyond the power of darkness and decay ; 
Far o’er the petty bounds of age or clime, 
Beams the bright radiance on the warrior’s way, 
Unquenched—unquenchable—a beacon-flame, 
To point the path to victory and to fame. 


“Up then, and man to man, and lance to lance, 
Repel the invader from your native land ; 
See how the cowards shrink from freedum’s glance, 
See how they quail beneath the freeman’s brand. 
Think on your homes, your wives, your children—all 
With you must conquer, or with you must fall. 


Vou. IX. 
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Of Minnermus we have but one frag- 
ment ; and it is so consistent with the 
character given of his writings by the 
ancient critics, that we are disposed to 
believe it genuine. It is impressed 
with the same despair and passion ; it 
emits flashes of nobler feeling than 
animate the mere lover of sensual 
gratification, and reveals a mind, which 
felt its own superiority to the miserable 
pursuits in which it was engaged. The 
future is in his creed covered with im- 
penetrable gloom—all is withering and 
perishing in his grasp; and these re- 
flections united with the bitter convic- 


tion of the “vanity and vexation of 


spirit,” embittering every earthly en- 
joyment, continually press on his mind, 
and intrude their melancholy presence 
on his most festive hours. In some- 


what of the spirit which animated the 
Egyptian in placing at his banquet 
the ghastly and mouldering skeleton, 
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does he urge them as motives to the 
pursuit of pleasure. How different is 
the light-hearted gaiety of Anacreon— 
he is as sedulous in removing all such 
unwelcome visiters from his guests, as 
the other is in introducing them to 
their notice, or if fora moment he does 
turn from his mirth and festivity to 
bestow a transient thought on the 
brevity and emptiness of life, no lasting 
impression is made ; the momentary 
shadows unheeded pass over his mind, 
and the more congenial images of joy 
and revelry are again mirrored there. 
In Minnermus there are traces of deep 
and powertul emotion, blighted, indeed, 
and misdirected ; but Anacreon seems 
to have imbibed the very spirit of that 
philosophy, to which Epicurus after- 
wards gave his name, to feel nothing, 
to live only for self, nor allow the heart 
to take more than a momentary in- 
terest in any object. 
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“ Age, cheerless age, creeps on from day to day, 
Till life no longer has the power to charm : 
Each hour that passes steals some joy away, 


And steals so gently we feel no alarm, 
Till, stripped of all, we waken from our sleep, 
And waken but to shudder and to weep. 


“ Then from the earth and sky departs their light— 
No beauty now the darkened eye can see : 
O’er all things creeps the shadow of that night, 
Which soon our portion in the grave must be ; 
And neither friend, nor home, nor woman’s smile 
The listless weariness of soul beguile. 


“ A leaf—a frail and perishing leaf—vain man 
Puts forth his beauty to the sunny skies : 
And having fluttered out his little span 
At the first autumn breezes fades and dies, 
Forgot, amid the millions who still bear 
The yoke, life lays on all, of toil and care. 


“ Decay must eat the brain, that willed and thought, 
The tongue, once eloquent with words of fire, 
The eye, of yore with lightning-glances fraught, 
The form, which thousands crowded to admire. 
All, all of earth is vanity—even fame 
But the brief echo of a short-lived name. 


“ And I—a being of this perishing mould, 
From whose relaxing grasp each joy is flying : 
Whose sorrowing eyes are fated to behold 
All that I cherish withering and dying. 
I, whom no tears, no prayers, at last can save 
From the damp cheerless prison of the grave. 
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“ Shall I allow the rose unplucked to fade, 
The grape unculled to blush above my head? 
Shall I delay, till health and strength decayed, 
And all youth’s fresh and vivid feelings dead, 
Leave me, a withered stem, exposed and bare, 


Such, however, were not the only 
lessons taught by the poets of Greece. 
There were those, who pointed to a 
moral providence and a future state as 
a solution for all the doubts and diffi- 
culties of this life: who spake of Duty, 
Jove’s rigorous, yet kind, daughter, at- 


To brave the fury of the wintry air ?” 


“ Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams 


tended in her path by peace and honor, 
and the neglect of whom was avenged 
by Ate, the unrelenting messenger of 
wrath—of the “land beyond the sable 
shore,” the home and the reward of 
the virtuous and the good. 


An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams. 
Climes, which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 


The third form of elegy, was the 
funereal. Few, very few, are the frag- 
ments remaining of this class. The 


Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.”* 





“ Qh tedious is the dreary night 
That waits us in the tomb: 


following is by Simonides, and may 
serve to give some idea of his general 
style and manner :— 


And not a ray of cheering light 


“ Short, short the life allotted mortals 
And fall of bitter woes: 


The darkness to illume. 





But when once death hath oped his portals 
Unbroken their beepers. 
* 


Of all the losses we have to mourn in. 
ancient poetry, there is none greater 
than that of the works of Simonides. 
The fragments still preserved, especi- 
ally the “Danae” and the dirge on 
those who fell at Thermopyle, of whicla 
we gave in a late number a version, 
exhibit the most affecting simplicity 
and pathos, They remind us of some 
of Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads— 


We feel how utterly untranslatable of this. 


is the Spartan brevity and strength 
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they have the same undefinable power 
of coming home to the heart with 
some exquisite touch of feeling, the 
same gentle beauty and grace of ex- 
pression. We still possess some of 
the admirable epitaphs for which he 
was so celebrated through all Greece. 
Every classical scholar “is acquainted 
with his noble inscription fora column 
in Thermopyle. 


The two following are, we 


think, equally worthy of admiration :— 


“ Dost thou inquire the fate of those below ? 

The morn beheld them ranged in firm array, 
Noon brought the strife, the war-cry, and the foe, 
The night dews fell around their lifeless clay. 

Yet mourn not for their doom—each glorious name 

Shall live for ever in the rolls of fume.” 


* Wordsworth’s Laodamia. 














A poem which breathes all the tranquillity, majesty, 


and purity of thought, which characterise the loftiest strains of the Grecian muse, 
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“ Sparta, each valiant son of thine lies low 
Where first in fight he met the Argive foe ; 
The self-same ground the living trod that day 
Is now the guardian of their mouldering clay. 
Othryades just lived to mark his shield 
With these proud words, in blood, ‘we’ve won the field.’ 
Yes, tho’ one Argive ’scaped, ’twas yours—he fled ; 
The flying are the vanquished, not the dead.” 


Much of beauty and appropriateness 
the ancient epitaphs must have derived 
from the localities of their tombs ; in 
the gurden, the field, by the wayside, 
or along the margin of the murmuring 
river, slept the dead, reminding man of 
his frail and perishing nature, amid 
every scene, and in every mood. 
Often must nature thus have spoken to 
the heart with.a thousand gentle tones 
of consolation. Often must the great 
lesson she is so incessantly presenting 
to.our eyes of birth and death, decay 
and reproduction, have sensibly and 
visibly impressed itself on the feelings, 


however stifled, we cannot but believe 
lives in all, of our glorious destiny and 
immortality. Beautiful and not wholly 
oneal types and shadows would 
be suggested, tender thoughts and 
reflections cherished, and death itself 
associated with these pure and soothing 
influences, lose half its terrors. 

We feel that the epitaphs which 
survive, have lost half their charm de- 
prived of these accompaniments ; yet, 
with all these disadvantages, and even 
through our feeble version, we hope 
our readers will perceive the beauty of 
the following. 









and awakened the conviction which, 












INSCRIBED BY A MOTHER ON HER SON’S TOMB. 
BY LEONIDAS. 


Ah, hapless son—more hapless I who mourn 
With grief that knows no pause above thine urn. 
Doomed still to drag existence day-by-day 
A weary load, along a wearier way, 
To feel no joy, yet mingle as I go 
In the cold world, that cannot share my woe. 
Spirit, dear spirit, gazing on yon sky 
I feel such love as ours can never die— 
: I feel thy presence thrilling through the air 
Hush to repose the anguish of despair. 
It bids me hope from this dull earth to soar 
To some blest clime, where parting is no more. 
Come, then, and guide my footsteps on the road 
‘That leads me onward to that bright abode. 























BY LEONIDAS. 


This is the tomb of Crethon—wealth and power, 
All that men covet or desire, were his : 

But mortal pleasure is a shortlived flower 

And vainly hopes man for enduring bliss. 

The narrow compass of this little stone 
Is all the rich man now can call his own. 










BY LEONIDAS. 








Kind shepherd, should this cool retreat 
Receive thee from the noontide heat. 
Know, that a brother swain reposes 
Beneath this bower of clustering roses : 
Pluck then a few, and gently shed 
Their sweet leaves on his grassy bed. 
One tender tear, let pity claim 
Above the stone that tells his name. 
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Take old Amynticus unto thy breast 

Kind earth—for he with many an herb and flower 
And fragrance-breathing shrub thy surface drest. 
Light be the turf upon his ashes prest, 

And round it wreathed an ever-verdant bower. 


BY ANTIPATER. 


Vainly—ye tyrants—vainly would ye doom 
The chain of slavery for a Grecian maid : 
The gods have given a refuge in the tomb, 
A kind deliverer in the friendly blade. 
Twas by a mother’s hand I fell—no way 
Remained save this to ‘scape the victor’s sway. 


BY ERINNA. 


Ye figures weeping o’er the senseless urn ! 
Ye sculptured signs of monumental woe ! 
Should some kind spirit pause awhile to mourn, 
And ask the fate of her who sleeps below. 


Oh bid him shed a few sad tears, above 
The hapless maiden on her bridal day, 

From home, and happiness, and constant love 
To death’s cold realms for ever snatched away. 


The self-same choir that hymned the nuptial strain 
Mourned with sad wailings for her early doom : 

The self-same torch, that lit the bridal train 
Poured its pale light at eve, above her tomb. 


INCERTI AUCTORIS. 


Oh weep not that heaven hath decreed 
Our friend from us to sever ; 

Weep not for the soul that is freed 
From the toil of life for ever. 


The stars, that each morning wane, 
Burn again in the evening skies : 

And the flowers that lie dead through the plain 
At the first breath of summer arise. 


BY ANYTE. 


Antibia slumbers here—a fairer prey, 

Heaven never summoned from the world away. 
Genius was her’s and beauty—numbers strove 
From every clime to win the maiden’s love. 

But Death became her bridegroom—his rude arms 
Have seized for ever on her virgin charms. 


INCERTI AUCTORIS, 


Not to be born were best I ate, I drank, I died, 

Of all the boons of heaven : And is not this the story, 
Earth yields no place of rest, Of all man’s power and pride, 
Some care to each is given. Of all his fame and glory ? 
Scarce shines a happy hour, Live for a thousand years, 
Unclouded by dark woes, Live while the world doth last, 
Snakes lurk in every bower, . The self-same joys and fears, 
And thorns in every rose. Thou'lt find as in the past. 
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Though round thee beam the brightest eyes, 
Though o’er thee spread the sunniest skies, 
Though every pulse and every vein, 

Throb with a flood of joy, 
No thought of care, no sense of pain, 

One moment to annoy. 
Pass but a few short years—thou must 
Become like me dull lifeless dust. 


ON A NAMELESS TOMB. 


No word declares who rests beneath this tomb, 

No record guards his history and his fame : 
Oblivion shrouds them in impervious gloom, 

And night’s thick shadow gathers o’er his name. 
Vainly we ask, did none lament his fate ? 

Did no kind eye bestow a pitying tear? 

He sleeps as sound, as though in pompous state 
Myriads of weeping followers laid him here. 
He sleeps as sound, as though his name and story 

Had been engraven by the hand of glory. 


I stood beside thy grave, dear friend, and thought 
On all our happy intercourse of yore : 
When we together strayed by ocean’s shore, 
Or climbed at morn the hill-top—hours now fraught 
With innocent gladness, such as springs from youth 
Ere the cold world and the world’s ways had taught 
Its selfish wisdom, in the place of truth 


Of warm devotedness, and love unbought. 
And standing there I felt how sweet ’twould be 
Were we to meet, and in some happier clime 
From mutability and sorrow free, 
Renew the friendship, which despite of time 
Of cares and distance, still preserved its faith 
Unchanging and unchangeable till death. 





THE DESTROYER AND THE DELIVERER. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY AGES. 


In one of those fruitful valleys which 
are still to be met by the traveller in 
the remote districts of Upper Syria, 
dwelt a tribe of the descendants of 
the patriarchs who exercised the primi- 
tive occupation of shepherds. Rarely 
wandering beyond the confines of the 
valley which supplied their flocks and 
herds with abundant pastures, these 
simple people were content with the 
blessings they enjoyed in the undis- 
turbed solitude of their peaceful retreat. 
The fruits of the earth yielded their 
repasts, a delicious variety without care 
or culture, and their flocks supplied 
them with nutriment and clothing, 
which, if not of the most luxurious 
description, was sufficient for Nature’s 


wants. Wars, contentions and jea- 
lousies were unknown in the valley of 
Ephron, for every person there pos- 
sessed a competency of the necessaries 
of life, and the acquisition of more 
would have been troublesome and use- 
less. Poverty there had never chilled 
with her cold hand, the kindly sympa- 
thies of the heart, nor had riches en- 
tered to corrupt the pure stream of 
benevolence. 

Amongst the dwellers in Ephron 
none was more revered than the aged 
Naram, for his superior wisdom. Full 
of years and honors—the honors con- 
ferred on exalted virtue by the respect 
of the virtuous, Naram lived to see 
his sons and daughters grow up around 
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him, numerous and beautiful as the tall 
cedars that waved their lofty heads on 
the hills which sheltered the valley— 
one son only remained—the staff of 
his declining age—the youngest child 
of his bosom, Salam. Graceful as the 
wild roe upon the mountains, fair as 
the full moon, was the youth Salam. 
Already had he numbered eighteen 
years ; the boyish gaiety of his man- 
ners had begun to yield to the more 
chastened dignity of manhood ; and, 
as he each day drove forth his father’s 
flocks to the fresh pastures in the cool 
morning, or led them to the clear 
rivulets and shady thickets during the 
noon-tide heat, the maidens of Ephron 
would steal sidelong glances at the 
beautiful youth, and sigh when he 
departed without bestowing on them 
more than a passing word, or a look of 
common greeting. But Salam’s heart, 
though unmoved by the beauty of many 
of the fuirest daughters of his tribe, 
was not insensible to the influence of 
the sex: in his childish days the gentle 
Zilpah had been the partner of his 
sports ; with her he had sought the 
dripping honeycomb in the rock, pluck- 
ed the brightest flowers by the stream’s 
green margin, and gathered the freshest 
berries on the sunny bank ; and, when 
maturer years brought with them 
deeper thoughts, and more serious 
duties, time found the love of the 
playmates altered but not lessened ; its 
character had changed, but its spirit 
was still the same, and they continued 
to love each other with the purity of 
their first innocent affection. 

Naram beheld the attachment of the 
youthful pair with secret satisfaction ; 
for the playful vivacity and endearing 
manners of Zilpah had so gained upon 
the old man’s heart that he looked 
forward with joy to the time, when, in 
accordance with the custom of the 
tribe, Salam having accomplished his 
twentieth year, would be permitted to 
enter the marriage state. A still 
stronger motive, however. than even 
the beauty and virtue of Zilpah, made 
Naram desire that she should be united 
to his son.. The girl, while yet an 
infant, had been left an orphan by a 
beloved sister, who, with her parting 
breath, confided the child to his care. 
Faithful to his charge he had tended 
her tender years with the affectionate 
solicitude of a parent, until the che- 
rished blossom expanded beneath his 
eye into blushing womanhood, and the 
time had nearly arrived when she 
should forsake the aged trunk to seek 
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support from a fresher stem. It was, 
therefore, that Naram encouraged the 
mutual love of Salam and Zilpah, for 
he felt that, in promoting their union, 
he would fulfil the sacred trust reposed 
in him, and contribute to the happi- 
ness of the two beings dearest to him 
on earth. 

Every evening, at the hour when 
Salam was wont to return with his 
flock to the dwelling of his father, 
Zilpah used to climb to the summit of 
an eminence which overlooked the 
vale, and watch with eager eye until 
she caught a glimpse of the white 
fleeces of his sheep winding through 
the valley, or heard the deep lowing 
of the kine as they drew near home ; 
then, bounding down the steep path 
with the swiftness of a young antelope, 
she would fly to meet her lover, and 
receive from him; in requital of her 
artless affection, the kiss of peace and 
welcome. Then, with arms enwreathed 
lovingly together, like twin honey- 
suckles, the happy pair would slowly 
take their way up the bill, communing 
as they went on their approaching 
happiness, or relating to each other 
those simple occurrences of the day, 
that formed the brief records of their 
peaceful lives. 

In Naram’s cottage a plain but whole- 
some repast awaited them, to afford 
its solace after the light toils of the 
day. Fruits glowing with gold and 
crimson, like an autumnal evening sky, 
that had been plucked by the fair hand 
of Zilpah herself, before the sun had 
topped the eastern hills ; water, fresh 
and sparkling from the coolest foun- 
tain; cream and curds of enticing 
whiteness ; and, to decorate the guilt- 
less feast, wreaths of fragrant flowers, 
still redolent of the morning’s breath. 
The repast concluded, this happy 
family poured forth their united praises 
to the Author and Giver of all good, 
in the untaught eloquence of hearts 
outgushing with love and gratitude to 
that beneficent Being; and when, in 
the stillness of twilight, the last faint 
cadence of their eveutide song floated 
away over the dim woods, and the 
clear voice of Naram pronounced, in 
the name of the Most High, a solemn 
benediction on his household, they felt 
in spirit the outstretched wings of the 
Eternal One shadow and encompass 
them, and they laid down their heads 
to rest in the peaceful confidence of 
His protection. Happy times—thrice 
happy people! whose privilege it was 
to worship God in truth and purity 
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undisturbed by the discords and heart- 
burnings which, in these latter days, 
afflict and perplex the anxious servants 
of the Everlasting Father. 

Salam, as we have said, had passed 
the first eighteen years of his life in 
this quiet seclusion, but, though his 
manners had been moulded to the mo- 
notony and uninguiring habits of a 
patriarchal life, he possessed a mind 
eridued with a strong thirst for ex- 
tended knowledge, which, as he ad- 
vanced in years, became an ever-burn- 
ing desire to penetrate into the myste- 
ries of Nature, and to behold her awful 
face unveiled. Even his love for 
Zilpah began to give way to this ab- 
sorbing passion, Hour after hour 
would he, stretched beneath the shade 
of a spreading palm-tree, while his 
neglected flock ranged at lurge over 
the plain, watch the ceaseless flow of 
the stream from its parent rock, and 
marvel in what vast chamber lay its 
hidden fountains, or whence the source 
that supplied its never-fuiling waters. 
Olten, too, would he linger at eve, to 
gaze upon the countless host of stars 
that studded the blue vault of heaven, 
and the pale moon as she walked in 
queenly beauty in her lonely path. 
“And whence,” he would exclaim, 
“are fixed the dwellings of these glo- 
rious habitants of the sky ? Why may 
I not soar away like the eagle of the 
rock, and mingling with these bright 
intelligences, learn from the wisdom of 
the stars the secrets which are denied 
to the clay-born children of this dull 
earth ?” 

Anxious and disturbed, Salam ap- 
plied to his father and the sages of his 
tribe for a solution of these queries. 
The old men, whose thoughts had 
never wandered beyond the limits of 
their native plains, regarded the young 
philosopher with looks of strange sur- 
prise ; they nevertheless answered him 
mildly iu the simplicity of their hearts. 

“ My son,” said they, “the know- 
ledge thou seekest is beyond human 
comprehension, The stream runneth 
its free course to the sea, giving ferti- 
lity to the lund, and health to the 
dwellers thereon ; but no eye hath 
seen its mighty reservoirs, or beheld 
its hidden chambers, which are in the 
bosom of the earth. The sun taketh 
his daily course in the heavens, and the 
moon and stars also have their ever- 
lusting places appointed in’ the firma- 
ment; but the earth is allotted fora 
brief space to be a dwelling-place for 
man. Behold! is it not fair to look 
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upon, and doth it not yield unto our 
hands all that our hearts can desire ? 
Be humble then, O.son of Naram, and 
seek not the knowledge that bringeth 
only vain yearnings and presumptuous 
repinings.” 

The sages departed, leaving Salam 
abashed, but not satiswed. His curio- 
sity might indeed have been repressed 
by the modest reply of the sages, had 
not his inquisitive disposition led him 
into disquisitions of a more dangerous 
tendency than the elucidation of the 
sublime truths of natural philosophy. 
He had permitted his mind to wander 
into the inextricable mazes of meta- 
physical inquiry. The enigma of life 
and death incessantly occupied his 
thoughts, nor could he by the strongest 
efforts of his reason, form any distinct 
idea of the mysterious connexion be- 
tween the soul and the body. ‘“ What 
is Death ? and why was man born to 
die ?” were the questions he repeatedly 
put to himself without being able to 
advance a single step nearer to the 
knowledge he aspired after. An inci- 
dent which happened about this time 
helped to increase the fever of his rest- 
less imagination. A lamb of his flock 
unguardedly approaching too near the 
verge of a precipice, had missed its 
footing, and falling over the face of the 
rock, was dashed to pieces on the 
plain. Formerly this circumstance 
would have only produced in him a 
transient feeling of pity for the fate of 
the poor creature, but now, tossed as 
his mind was by vague desires, it 
aroused within it, in their full force, all 
his wildest speculations. For several 
minutes he regarded the mangled body 
of the lifeless animal, in profound si- 
lence ; he laid his hand upon its side ; 
it had already begun to grow cold, 
and its limbs to stiffen; “ and this,” 
he exclaimed, “is Deatn! This 
lump of inanimate matter a few hours 
since was breathing and living as J am, 
and in another hour J may be as that 
thing now is. What! to become aclod of 
the valleys to lie without sense, mo- 
tion or being! The thought makes 
me shudder; yet my father, Naram, 
fears not death, but looks forward to it 
as a weary wayfarer does to the shelter 
of his cottage roof, and the pleasant 
seat beneath his own fig-tree at eve. 
Is death then of evil or of good ?” 

“ Would’st thou know?” inquired a 
solemn voice behind him. 

Salam turned, for he thought he had 
been alone, and beheld a man of com- 
manding aspect, attired in a dark flow- 
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ing robe ; a_livid paleness overspread 
a countenance which, terrific and re- 
pulsive at first sight, seemed, as Salam 
continued to look steadily upon it, to 
soften down into an expression of me- 
lancholy sweetness. 

“ Mysterious being, tell me who and 
what thou art,” said Salam, addressing 
the figure. 

“| am Deatu !” replied the spirit. 

“How sayest thou—art thou that 
power to whom all created things must 
yield ?” 

“Even so. By some named ‘ The 
Destroyer, by others ‘ The Deliverer.’” 

“ By whieh of these titles shouldst 
thou be truly designated ?” demanded 
Salam. 

“ That thou shalt have an opportu- 
nity of judging,” replied the phantom ; 
“the time is come when the doubts and 
fears that perplex thy mind shall be 
dissipated, and the light of true know- 
ledge shall be bestowed upon thee.” 

“Is it by Death alone that I may 
behold that divine ray ?” asked Salam 
mournfully, 

“ All mankind must drink of my cup, 
before the full effulgence of that wis- 
dom which shineth around and ema- 
nateth from the throne of Eternal Glory, 
shall burst upon them,—nevertheless, 
such knowledge as is fit for thy earthly 
nature shall be imparted to thee, ere 
the day cometh when thou shalt pass 
the portals of my gloomy mansion.” 

Thus saying, the spirit waved a 
branch of amaranth which he held over 
Salam’s head, who, overpowered as by 
a sudden slumber, sank prostrate on the 
earth, 

On recovering from his trance, he 
found himself lying on a flowery bank, 
near a public road, aloug which vast 
numbers of people, in strange costumes, 
were hurrying towards a noble city— 
whose burnished domes and pinnacles 
glittered in the bright beams of the 
morning sun. Salam—whose ideas of 
the world beyond the confines of his 
native hills had been sufficiently limit- 
ed—could scarcely trust the evidence 
of his senses—that all he beheld was 
not an illusion of the brain. “ Am Lin 
a dream ?” said he, rubbing his eyes ; 
“or is this the Paradise which our first 
parents lost, into which I have been 
transported ?” With his eyes fixed on 
the city, he still continued to utter ex- 
clamations of wonder and delight, until 
u richly dressed man, who was also walk- 
ing towards the city,.attended by a 
number of servants, attracted by Sa- 
lam’s animated gestures, stopped to 
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observe him. Of him Salam ventured 
to inquire the name of the city and the 
cause of the immense multitudes who 
were thronging to it. 

“TI perceive,” replied the person ad- 
dressed, with a smile, “not only by 
your question, but by your speech and 
attire, that you are a stranger. Know 
then that this city before us is called 
Imnoch, and that those people are 
journeying thither to celebrate the 
great feast of the Golden Ram.” 

Salam, who had beard from his fa- 
ther of those dwellers in the .cities of 
the plain—the descendants of Cain— 
who worshipped idols of wood—of brass 
and of stone, the work of men’s hands, 
did not betray himself by any expres- 
sion of astonishment—but merely asked 
if the worship of the Golden Ram was 
general in that country. 

“No,” answered the man; “certain 
people towards the rising of the sun— 
the children of Abraham—bow the knee 
before an Invisible God, and we sent 
unto them saying, “worship our God 
also—even the Golden Ram of Im- 
noch,” but they would not—and they 
mocked our Gods ; whereat the Im- 
nochians became wroth, and our men 
of war arose and went forth in battle 
array and smote the worshippers of the 
Invisible God—and desolated their 
city, and laid waste their vineyards— 
that the name and the power of the 
Golden Ram might be great upon the 
earth.” 

Salam replied not—but silently con- 
trasted the doctrines of peace and love, 
inculeated by his father Naram, with 
the sanguinary spirit of the religion of 
the Golden Ram. 

His informant proceeded :—* This 
day we celebrate the great festival of 
the God of Imnoch, and to render our 
service more acceptable to him, it is 
commanded that four score prisoners, 
worshippers of the Invisible God, who 
have fallen alive into our hands, shall 
be sacrificed on the altar of the Golden 
Ram.” 

Salam shuddered with horror at the 
inhuman idea, but he durst not exhibit 
his feelings to his companion, whose 
furious bigotry he doubted not would 
consign him to a similar doom 
with his unfortunate fellow believers, 
who had fallen into the power of the 
men of Imnoch. Meanwhile Zared, 
for that was the Imnochian’s name, 
perceiving Salam’s disturbance, and 
linagining it arose from his anxiety, lest 
he should not find accommodation in 
the overcrowded city, courteously of- 
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fered him a dwelling during his sojourn 
there. Salam, after some hesitation, 
accepted his offer with suitable thanks, 
and directing their steps towards the 
principal city gate, they soon entered 
it together. 

As they passed along the crowded 
streets, Salam’s attention was wholly 
engrossed by the magnificent prepara- 
tions which the citizens were making 
for the festival. Here, troops of lovely 
children, arrayed in robes of snowy 
whiteness, scattered flowers of delicious 
fragrance along their path ;—there, 
bands of fair youths and _ virgins 
chanted hymns in honour of the 
Golden Ram, to the music of silver 
coronets and tymbals ;—in another 
place, trains of milk-white oxen, deco- 
rated with garlands, paced, unconscious 
oftheir impending doom, tothe sacrificial 
altar. Warriors glittering in martial 
pomp, and peaceful citizens clad in gar- 
ments of purple ;—the blushing maiden, 
conscious of her resistless charms, and 
the haughty matron, proud of her 
costly attire ;—age and youth—riches 
and poverty—the noble and the lowly, 
mingled, and were lost in the human 
tide, that rolled its multitudinous bil- 
lows towards the temple of the great 
idol. 

Zared, for whom the scene possessed 
not the charm of novelty that it did to 
Salam, hurried his loitering companion 
through the dense crowds until he 
stopped before a splendid mansion. 
At a signal from Zared, the gates 
flew open, and they entered a hall in 
which wealth and art had exhausted 
their resources. Lofty pillars of 
polished marble supported a spacious 
dome, within whose azure concave, the 
artist had fixed innumerable carbuncles, 
whose brilliant rays rivalled rather than 
imitated the stars of heaven. Salam, 
who had never, in his wildest dreams, 
imagined anything comparable in mag- 
nificence to the place in which he then 
stood, was struck dumb with ‘awe and 
amazement. Zared, perceiving his ad- 
miration, said— 

“Thou art lost in wonder, oh 
stranger, at these things, yet thou hast 
seen but a small portion of the delights 
which the worshippers of the Golden 
Ram and the favoured servants of the 
king enjoy. That thou shalt behold 
hereafter—but itis meet that we should 
now hasten to the sacrifices—behold 
there is raiment prepared for thy use ; 
hasten, therefore, to array thyself, that 
we may go up to the temple together.” 

Consigned to the care of a slave, 
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Salam was conducted to a noble and 
spacious apartment, into which a luxu- 
rious light was admitted through win- 
dows curtained with crimson drapery ; 
grateful odours, emitted from numerous 
silver lamps, diffused themselves through 
the air, and crystal waters of an in- 
viting freshness sparkled in a white 
marble fountain in the centre of the 
room. In an adjoining alcove, a per- 
fumed bath awaited the wondering 
youth, in which having bathed, he sub- 
mitted himself to the attendant slaves, 
who attired him in superb robes, and 
then conducted him back to the Hall 
of Stars, where, in a few minutes his 
host made his appearance, splendidly 
arrayed for the festival. 

On entering the lofty gallery in the 
temple reserved for the king and his 
principal officers, the crowd of cour- 
tiers instantly made way for Zared, the 
favourite, who, after having paid the 
usual homage to the monarch, and re- 
ceived from his royal master a gracious 
smile, retired to his place with a glance 
of conscious triumph that galled the 
hearts of his less fortunate peers. 
From the seat which Salam and his 
new patron occupied they could easily 
behold the entire spectacle. The im- 
mense area beneath was filled with the 
common multitude ; the suppressed huin 
of whose whispers, and the eager in- 
tensity of their looks towards the altar, 
around which a number of inferior 
priests, clad in plain robes, stood with 
folded arms and downcast eyes, an- 
nounced that a part of the ceremony 
of more than ordinary interest was 
about to take place. Zared whispered 
to Salam— 

“It is with one of the holy men of 
the Invisible God that the priests will 
begin the sacrifice.” 

“ Surely they will not slay a man of 
God?” exclaimed Salam. 

“He is an unbeliever; he bows not 
his head to the Golden Ram,” answered 
Zared in a significant tone. 

Salam was silent. Suddenly a burst 
of wild music, accompanied by the 
clashing of cymbals and beating of 
drums, shook the temple; a hollow 
murmur arose from the undulating 
mass of life below; but every sound 
was quelled, and a death-like silence 
reigned through the temple, as the 
massive folds of a dark curtain behind 
the altar were slowly withdrawn, and 
emerging from the dim recess of the 
sanctuary, a train of beautiful youths 
and maidens, arrayed in snow-white 
garments and crowned with garlands 
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of pomegranate blossoms, arranged 
themselves semicircularly on either 
side of the altar. These were followed 
by a number of priests in rich purple 
robes glittering with gold and preci- 
ous stones; and last of all came the 
victims intended for the sacrifice, bound 
and guarded ; they were headed by a 
venerable man, upon whose mild coun- 
tenance sate placid resignation and 
joyful hope. He was also bound ; but 
on coming in front of the altar, the 
officiating priest advanced, and, draw- 
ing a knife from his girdle, severed 
the cords that confined his arms. “The 
old man threw his liberated hands up- 
wards in an attitude of prayer—his 
lips moved, but they uttered no sound. 

“ It is the victim,” whispered Zared. 

The eager multitude gazed upon 
him with savage curiosity, and began 
to grow impatient at the delay of the 
sacrifice ; but the old man heard them 
not—all his faculties were absorbed in 
silent devotion. 

“ To what God does he pray ?” cried 
the King of Imnoch aloud, stretch- 
ing forth his sceptre towards the altar. 

The question was repeated to the 
victim by the priest. A breathless 
silence pervaded the assembly, for they 
knew that his life was saved if he pro- 
fessed the worship of the Golden Ram. 
Salam’s heart beat violently; and he 
leaned over the balustrade of the gal- 
lery to catch the words of pardon or 
condemnation from the lips of the 
doomed man. The aged martyr fixed 
for a moment his eyes upon his inter- 
rogator, and then casting them to hea- 
ven, with a look of proud devotion, 
replied, in a solemn voice, that pene- 
trated to the remotest corner of the 
temple, 

“I pray to the God of my fathers, 
the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, whose servant I am.” 

Tears of pity and admiration filled 
Salam’s eyes. 

“ Smite the blasphemer to the earth,” 
shouted the ferocious mob. 

« Wilt thou not bow the knee before 
the Golden Ram of Imnoch?” repeated 
the king, pointing to the massive idol 
above the altar. ' 

“Never! I despise, I trample upon 
thy false God. There is but one true 
God, O King—even the Lord of 
Hosts, Jehovah !” 

“ Let him die!” said the king. 

“Let him ‘die!” echoed the furious 
multitude. 

The old man bowed his head sub- 
missively, and knelt before the altar ; 
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the priest approached; the sacrificial 
knife was gleaming at the victim’s 
throat. Salam, shuddering with horror, 
hastily hid his face in his robe to avoid 
beholding the deed of death; the next 
moment, the deafening shouts of the 
spectators, the discordant clangor of 
the drums and trumpets, and the shrill 
voices of the priests proclaiming, 
“ Power and Glory to the Golden 
Ram of Imnoch,” announced that the 
bloody rite was complete. For several 
minutes Salam sat without power to 
move ; at length, impelled by a strange 
curiosity, he cast a hasty glance to- 
wards the altar, on the steps of which 
the heroic martyr lay struggling in the 
death-throe, his silver hair and white 
garments dabbled in the crimson Jife- 
stream that flowed to propitiate the 
foul demon of intolerance and idolatry. 
The young shepherd could behold no 
more ; his heart sickened, and he in- 
treated Zared to quit the temple, who, 
now that the great sacrifice of the day 
was past, felt no extraordinary inclina- 
tion to witness the slaughter of the 
common victims who remained. They 
accordingly departed, Zared lively and 
talkative, Salam sad and silent; the 
former dwelling with revolting mi- 
nuteness on every convulsion of the 
expiring man ; the latter vainly endea- 
vouring to efface from his mind the 
recollection of the sanguinary spec- 
tacle, and already lamenting the infa- 
tuation that had led him in pursuit of 
wisdom into the knowledge of so much 
vice. 

That evening Zared gave a sumptu- 
ous entertainment to his numerous 
friends to honor the festival of the 
Golden Ram. Tables loaded with 
rare viands—gold and silver vessels, 
pregnant with costly wines—vases of 
fragrant flowers—and damsels of sur- 
passing beauty, combined to enthral 
the senses and dissolve the soul in 
luxurious languor. Encircled, by flat- 
terers, Zared sate the monarch of the 
feast, exulting in the extent of his 
power and riches, and drinking with 
greedy ears the hollow praises of his 
parasites, 

“Who,” cried they, “so great as 
Zared, the beloved of kings? who so 
wise or so powerful as he? His voice 
is as the blast of a trumpet to his ene- 
mies; they hear it, and are confounded. 
Great is Zared of Imnoch.” 

But the worm lurks in the rose cup, 
and the adder nestles beneath the vine; 
the wealth and power of Zared, whilst 
they drew forth the admiration, stirred 
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up the envy of the courtiers. Amongst 
them, there was one man who looked 
with a malignant eye upon his pros- 
perity. Abderah, the captain of the 
royal guard, a man of ambitious spirit 
and vindictive disposition, but which 
he disguised under the semblance of 
rough honesty, had at one period been 
the king’s chief favorite; latterly, how- 
ever, his influence over the monarch 
had begun sensibly to decline; and 
being aware that it was Zared’s as- 
eendant star that had eclipsed the 
lustre of his own at court, he nourished 
a deep hatred for his rival, and only 
awaited a fitting opportunity to put in 
execution a durk scheme of revenge 
he had formed. 

During the banquet, Zared, elated 
with some recent honor conferred 
upon him by the king, urged the circu- 
lation of the wine cup with more than 
usual earnestness. Crowned with vine 
leaves, his eyes sparkling, and his 
cheeks flushed from tle frequency of 
his draughts, he revelled in fancied se- 
curity, while Abderah watched with 
fiendish delight the effects of the mad- 
dening poison in the lessening decorum 
of the guests and the frantic mirth of 
the master of the feast. At this mo- 
ment, propitious for his treacherous de- 
signs, when riot and mirth were at their 
height, Abderah, drawing from his 
finger a costly gem, flung it into his 
goblet, and raising it aloft, proclaimed 
that it should be the prize of him who 
should extemporaneously pronounce 
the best eulogium on the king. The 
young courtiers, eager to display their 
loyalty and genius, poured forth se- 
veral florid orations, whose chief merit 
consisted in the liberality with which 
they heaped indiscriminate adulation 
upon the royal head. At last it came 
to Zared’s turn to speak ; his panegyric 
was happy and elegant; but had it 
been heavy as the waters of the Dead 
Sea, his parasites would have lauded it 
to the skies. As it was, the prize was 
conceded to him by acclamation ; and 
Abderah, filling with wine the cup 
which held the gem, placed it in the 
hands of his flattered host, who, to do 
honor as well to the donor as to his 
prince, quaffed off the contents at a 
single draught. A gleam of fearful 
pleasure sparkled in Abderah’s dark 
eyes, as Zared withdrew the emptied 
cup from his lips, and taking the 
brilliant jewel it contained, placed it 
upon his finger, and declared that he 
would wear it as a pledge of his friend 
Abderah’s love to the latest moment 


of his existence. An applauding shout 
burst from the revellers, Zared rose 
to speak, but instantly sank back into 
his seat—a sudden convulsion dis- 
torted his features, and changed their 
joyous look into a frightful expression 
of terror and agony ; his eyes became 
fixed ; large drops of perspiration hung 
upon his pale brow; and the uplilted 
goblet fell from his relaxing fingers. 

“Death!” he shrieked aloud ; “death 
was in the cup.” 

“ Death!” repeated the horror-stricken 
guests; and the lofty dome returned 
for the first time in solemn echoes— 
the name of Death. 

It was too true, the perfidious Ab- 
derah had infused in the wine which 
his unsuspecting rival had drank, a 
subtle and deadly poison, and instantly 
escaped, so that when the dreadful 
truth became evident, the murderer 
was no where to be found. When the 
tumult of surprise and consternation 
had a little subsided, the dying Zared 
was placed upon a couch by his slaves 
—for of all the guests who had feasted 
with him that evening—who had eat 
of his bread, and drank of his cup— 
not one remained to offer him one word 
of consolation, or afford him the slightest 
succour, except the shepherd Salam. 
It would, however, be unjust to 
accuse Zared’s friends of quitting 
their benefactor’s house for the last 
time, without bearing with them some 
memorials of his munificence ; they 
saw that his race was run—that the 
sun of the vain man had set for ever— 
and us they hurried from the mournful 
scene, each guest appropriated to him- 
self some costly vessel of gold or silver 
from the glittering store that covered 
the board. Salam gently approached 
the couch upon which Zared lay ; but 
what an awful change had a few brief 
minutes wrought on that proud being. 
The ready smile upon his lip had va- 
nished, and in its stead pain and terror 
had set their grim seal; the chaplet 
had fallen from his discoloured brow, 
and his purple garments had been rent 
to shreds in the delirium of his agony. 
Grasping convulsively the hand of one 
of his ferhale slaves, who knelt beside 
him, wiping the clammy dew from his 
face, he muttered in a hoarse broken 
voice— 

“ Azarah, the fire—the fire con- 
sumeth me—it is here, here ;” and he 
laid his hand upon his bared breast ; 
“it courseth through my veins like a 
fierce torrent—it devoureth up my 
strength like a ravening lion, Give 
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me to drink, Azarah—give me to cool 
this burning thirst.” 

One of the attendants pens to 
him a goblet of wine. He pushed it 
from him with a violent gesture. 

“ Away with the accursed draught,” 
cried he, “bring me one cup of the 
cool waters of the fountain of Belaz to 
eee this fire. Azarah, where art 
thou? where are my friends?, Ha! 
the lights are flitting before my sight. 
Azarah, as thy soul liveth, tell me is 
this indeed Death !” 

“ My Lord,” replied the. slave, sub- 
missively, “ Death is the lot of all.” 

“Name it not to me. Where be 
the cunning leeches of the court ? Half 
my possessions to the man who shall 
restore me! Zared must not die!” 
shouted he, starting from his recumbent 
posture, and tossing his arms wildly 
above his head: “I am well—I am 
strong again. To the feast! to the 
feast! Why loiter ye here? More 
wine—-more red wine. Summon my 
dancing girls, and those that play upon 
the timbrel, the harp, and the psaltery. 
Let there be music and gladness in the 
halls of Zared! Honor to the King, 
and power and glory to the Golden 
Ram of the Imnochians!” 

The frantic man staggered back 
to the table, and throwing himself 
into the seat he had occupied dur- 
ing the evening, seized a cup, and 
with unsteady hand was conveying it 
to his lips, when he perceived that all 
his guests had fled, and that he sat in 
melancholy mockery of mirth, the 
solitary master of the deserted feust. 
A shrill burst of bitter laughter rang 
through the hall— 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” shrieked he ; “ Now 
am I lord of the banquet. What! all 
gone ?—the wild asses have forsaken 
the dried up spring. Alas! I am even 
as a fallen star—my glory hath de- 
parted from me.” 

He uttered these last words in a 
mournful voice ; and observing Salam, 
who was standing near him, he mo- 
tioned him to approach : 

“ Tell me, O stranger,” said he, “why 
tarriest thou, when those who owe all 
to my bounty have abandoned me ?” 

“ Because, my Lord, I have learned 
that it is good to succour the afflicted, 
and to speak the words of peace to the 
broken in spirit.” 

“ Who art thou that utterest these 
new sayings? Art thou a worshipper 
of the Golden Ram ?” 

“I serve the one Invisible and 
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Everlasting God,” replied Salam, bend- 
ing his head reverentially.” 

“ Ha! then thou art also of those 
unbelievers, who contemn our Gods.” 
He paused as if revolving something 
in his mind, and then added eagerly, 
“It. is said, nevertheless, that your 
God can work strange wonders. Let 
him now restore me to health, and J 
will swear to bend the knee to him 
alone, and to renounce the worship of 
the Golden Ram for ever. I will build 
temples unto his name—” 

“ The God of Abraham,” interrupted 
the youth, “is not to be bought with 
gifts. The scales of life and death are 
in his hand, and whom he willeth he 
strengtheneth, and whom he willeth he 
smiteth.” 

“ Begone, vain babbler,” cried the 
desperate man; “ vex not my soul, since 
thou canst not help me in my sore dis- 
tress. Yet I will not perish. Bring 
unto me the priests of the temple—the 
power of the Golden Ram shall save, 
if gold, and gifts of myrrh, wine, oil, 
and corn, can. Ah! help—he-lp!” 

A violent spasm suddenly stopped 
his utterance, and a low gurgling noise 
arose in his throat—his teeth became 
firmly set—his glazed eyes protruded 
frightfully from their sockets, and every 
vein and muscle of his neck and face 
seemed swollen to an unnatural size ; 
but the struggle was brief, and when 
the convulsion which writhed his frame 
had passed, his head sank upon his 
chest, and a blackened corse was all 
that remained of Zared the proud 
Imnochian. 

The moment that Salam perceived 
that Zared was dead, he rushed from 
the house, and trusting to chance to 
direct his steps, ran without once look- 
ing behind until he found himself out- 
side the walls of the city, in an ancient 
cemetery, upon whose white tombs the 
broken moonbeams fell through the 
thick cypress trees which overshadowed 
them. Salam, agitated and exhausted, 
seated himself at the entrance of one 
of those silent habitations of the dead, 
in order to compose his scattered 
senses, when he perceived a dark robed 
figure walking, or rather gliding towards 
him through the tombs. As it ap- 
proached, he recognized the spirit 
whom he had seen in the valley of 
Ephron—it was Death. 

“ Mortal,” said the spirit, addressing 
him, “ what hast thou beheld since we 
parted ?” 

“ have seen much,” answered the 
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young man humbly. “I have seen 
knowledge that brought not happiness, 
and wealth that dwelt not with con- 
tentment. I have seen pleasure allied 
to vice, and religion linked to cruelty. 
I have seen the wicked man perish 
miserably in his iniquity ; and I have 
seen the righteous man go down to the 
grave in peace.” 

“In these things thou hast learned 
the true wisdom of life,” replied the 
phantom. “ Profit by the lesson thou 
hast received. Return to thy flocks, 
and murmur not that because of th 
earthly nature there are some things hide 
den from thy sight of which it befitteth 
thee to remain ignorant. Be patient, 
just, and diligent, and when we meet 
again thy soul will greet me as The 
Deliverer, not The Destroyer.” 

The spirit ceased speaking, and 
Salam, convinced and humbled, pros- 
trated himself at the feet of his instruc- 
tor. When he arose, he was alone, 
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standing beside the dead lamb in the 
very spot where the spirit had first ap- 
peared to him. Slowly, but with a 
breast overflowing with joy and grati- 
tude to the Fountain of all knowledge, 
Salam turned his steps to his father’s 
cottage an altered man. No longer 
distracted by the false lights of human 
wisdom in seeking for the knowledge 
which .is from above, the tempest of 
his soul subsided into a peaceful calm, 
and he pressed the innocent Zilpah to 
his bosom with a lighter and a hap- 
pier heart than he had enjoyed for 
many months, for he had now learned 
and acknowledged the sublime truth, 
that virtue alone is true happiness. 

The venerable Naram lived to see 
the last fond wish of his heart accom- 
plished, in the union of Salam and 
Zilpah ; and then, in the language of 
the sacred text, “he slept with his 
fathers.” 


ATHENS AND ATTICA.* 


Mr. Wordsworth made a tour through 
several parts of Greece in 1832 and 
1833; and the present work is the 
result of his researches in Athens and 
Attica. Mr. Wordsworth is a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
head master of Harrow school, and 
his subject is appropriate to such situ- 
ations, classical illustrations for the 
benefit of his pupils both in college 
and at school; his enquiries are 
therefore limited to a particular point, 
and from their very: nature cannot 
afford much amusement to the general, 
however they may interest the classical 
reader. It is but right, however, to 
say, that the execution of the work 
accords with the place it describes. 
The book is got up with a kind of 
Attic elegance, the Greek inscriptions 
neatly executed, and the lithographic 
plates, some of the best illustrations we 
have seen in that kind of engraving. 
He commences his chapters also in an 
appropriate manner. The usage of quo- 
tations, from various authors as tables of 
contents, has been a practice with us 
at home since the days of the Spec- 
tator; but we believe Mr. Wordsworth 
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is the first who has adapted it to a 
book of foreign travels, and we think 
there is some taste in heading a chapter 
of a work on Athens with a passage 
from some Greek author, giving an 
account of the matter contained in it. 
And though there is not much to in- 
terest the general reader, there are 
many curious details to command the 
attention of the classical student, The 
whole work exhibits evident traces of 
a mind intimately acquainted with the 
literary remains of antiquity, and the 
enthusiastic perseverance with which 
the author traces every locality that 
may throw any light upon his favorite 
studies, hardly exceeds the accurate 
taste with which he applies the result 
of his inquiries to these illustrations. 
We quote the following description of 
the effects of the surrounding scene 
upon an Athenian audience. Speaking 
of the Pnyx he says :— 

“In this spot it is impossible to resist 
the impulse of reflections arising from 
the place itself, upon some of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics supplied to 
Athenian oratory, by the very locality in 
which it was exerted. The Pnyx, from 
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its position and its openness, supplied the 
orator who spoke there, with sources of 
eloquence influencing himself, and objects 
of appeal acting on his audience, which 
no other place of a similar object, not 
even the Roman forum itself, has ever 
paralleled in number or in interest. First 
of all, the Athenian orator, standing on 
the Bema of the Pnyx, had the natural 
elements at his service. There was the 
sky of Attica above his head, the soil of 
Attica beneath his feet, and above all, 
the sea of Attica visible behind him. 
Appeals to the ruling powers of these 
elements in other places vague and un- 
meaning, here were generally just and 
sometimes necessary. Here without any 
unnatural constraint he could fetch the 
deities from those elements and place 
them as it were on this platform before 
him. There must, therefore, have been 
something inexpressibly solemn in the 
ejaculation, @ Tj xai @:s:! Oh Earth and 
Gods! uttered in his most sublime periods 
by Demosthenes in this place.” 


After a few reflections he proceeds : 


« Visible behind him, at no great dis- 
tance, was the scene of Athenian glory, 
the Island of Salamis. Nearer was the 
Pireus with its arsenals lining the shore, 
and its fleets floating upon its bosom. 
Before him was the crowded city itself. 
In the city immediately below him was 
the circle of the Agora planted with 
plane trees, adorned with statues of mar- 
ble, bronze, and gilded with painted 
porticoes, and stately edifices, monuments 
of Athenian gratitude and glory. A 
little beyond it was the Areopagus; and 
above all, towering to his right, rose the 
Acropolis itself, faced with its Propylea 
as a frontlet, and surmounted with the 
Parthenon as a crown. Therefore the 
Athenian orator was enabled to speak 
with a power and almost an exultation, 
which the presence of such objects alone 
could give either to himself or his 
hearers.” 


He then quotes an apposite passage 
from Aéschines in illustration of his 
remark, and goes on :—., 


‘It is evident, from the productions of 
eloquence of which this passage is a spe- 
cimen, and from the considerations above 
suggested, that much of the peculiar 
spirit which distinguishes Athenian ora- 
tory is to be ascribed not merely to the 
character of the speaker, and the physical 
quickness of his audience; but also, if we 
may so say, to the natural scenery of that 
theatre in which that eloquence was dis- 
played.” 


The two following extracts we select 
as containing curious and ingenious 
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criticisms on the passages alluded to 
in them, speaking of that in Eurip. 
Med. :— 


“ 93nd dv taxwy xwarov ixwrideou Seouou 
raxis Badiorhs rigwovwy ay harrier” 


and another in the Electra of the same 
poet, 


Czevov dt Pigouy iidsiosy n Ioopesds 
Bicwods BievrAous taaris dunvus, 


he remarks, 


« This practice (of referring to the 
stadium for a measure of time) is, I 
think, to be explained by the considera- 
tion of the fact, that the stadium of 
Athens, from which these illustrations 
are derived, was nearly in the front of 
the spectators as they sat and listened 
to those narratives in the theatre. Being 
thus visible to the audience, the stadium 
was properly appealed to by the dramatist 
as a sort of theatrical chronometer; the 
number of courses which could be tra- 
versed by a swift runner in that stadium 
during the occurrence of any given event, 
would thus give a clear idea of its dura- 
tion. They would be like degrees on a 
visible dial traversed by a shadow cast 
upon its face.” 


Colonus naturally suggests to our 
traveller the Q&dipus of Sophocles ; 
and the conflicting traditions, as to the 
locality of his tomb ; some placing it 
at Athens, some at Colonus ; on the 
contrivance of the poet, to obviate the 
difficulty, he remarks— 


“Thus he was embarrassed by the 
claims of a double obligation ; the expe- 
dient by which he has contrived to satisfy 
these conflicting demands, and to convert 
the difficulty itself into a source of poeti- 
cal beauty, is well worthy of notice. A 
few scenes before the close of the play, 
he leaves CEdipus alone ; (Edipus, with- 
out a guide, goes forth about to die; but 
whither he is going the audience are not 
told ; still a slight local intimation directs 
their minds to the site of the Areopagus 
at Athens. His daughters fetch him 
some clear water from a spring ; the site 
of this spring is specified; it is at the 
Temple of Demeter Euchloas, and that 
temple stood on the ascent at the south- 
west anyle of the Acropolis at Athens. 
Thus are the minds of the hearers in- 
duced by a gentle suggestion, to suppose 
(Kdipus in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that spot; the mention of the com- 
pact of Pirithous and Theseus more re- 
motely, of the broken chasm of steep 
rock more nearly, for such was the cha- 
racter of the Furies’ Temple at Athens, 
would confirm them in this supposition. 
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Thus did Sophocles endeavour to satisfy 
the popular belief of those who clung to 
the opinion, that the body of (£dipus 
lay interred in that sacred site. Yet was 
not the poet faithless to his own native 
village; Colonus, and the Temple of the 
Furies there, might still be regarded as 
the depositories of the same venerable 
trust. In vain does Antigone conjure 
Theseus to inform her where the body of 
her father lies. That is a secret which 
cannot be divulged. But when her father 
was seen for the last time by the specta- 
tors, he was still lingering at Colonus ; 
the impression, therefore, might still re- 
main on their minds, that he is yet there, 
Thus,” our author remarks, “has he 
improved the difficulty itself into a source 
of mysterious beauty—a beauty singularly 
appropriate to the dark and awful cha- 
racter of the story which he was hand- 


ling.” 


The description of Athens, and the 
Panatheneean procession, and the exa- 
mination of the present state of Attica, 
to fix the position of the ancient Demi, 
and the various localities alluded to by 
the poets and orators of Ancient 
Greece, display great learning and 
acuteness. 

But we cannot always subscribe to 
the accuracy of his etymologies, parti- 
cularly in the names of places. On 
the ancient and modern names of the 
strait that divides Euboea from At- 
tica and Beotia, he indulges the fol- 
lowing conjecture :— 


“ Evers is, in the mouth of a mo- 
dern Greek, pronounced Evripos. From 
Evripos comes Egripos, from Egripos 
N’Egripon (in the accusative case, as 
from ABagivos Navarino, the or or sis vd 
being suppressed) and from Negripon, by 
the aid of its bridge, we arrive at the 
modern name for Euboea, Negro-pounte.” 


All this is very learned and ingeni- 
ous, but it reminds us of the etymology 
of Jeremiah King trom Cucumber, or 
Stranger from E, 


“ That Stranger comes from E 
I heard your wise ones say, 
But then all must agree 
*Tis strangely altered by the way.” 


Our learned author should remember 
the maxim of Horace, nec deus intersit, 
and we think there is no dignus vindice 
nodus to require his aid here. Many 
of the present names of places in 
Greece were imposed by the Venetians, 
and are pure Italian. The ancient 
bridge across the Euripus, now dark 
and discoloured, at once suggests a 
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name to the spectator; and so the 
Venetians called it in their own lan- 
guage Negro ponte, the black bridye, 
for the same reason as they called a 
district of Dalmatia Monte-negro, the 
black mountain ; and there is no more 
foundation for the conjecture that it is a 
corruption of ancient Greek than that 
Cape Colonne, so named from the 
white and conspicuous pillars still 
standing on it, is any derivation from 
govviov, its ancient name. 


It is thus that, though there is really 
much information both valuable and 
curious, to be acquired by the classical 
reader in the perusal of this volume, 
he must be content to meet with many 
pages dull, and not a little pedantic. 
The author has not only sometimes 
wasted his industry in exploring and 
completing insignificant inscriptions, 
altogether devoid of either interest or 
advantage; but in digressing into des- 
cription, he sometimes exhibits a 
quaintness of style, and pomposity of 
diction which is positively ludicrous ; 
for example, in this distich :— 

“For ever delicately marching 
Through pellucid air,” 
and in the following description of an 
Albanian cottage :— 

«The master of the house terminates 
this domestic series, which consists of ten 
persons—sleep soon comes and strings the 
whole family together like a row of beads 
in one common slumber. Farther beyond 
them, and separated from the family by 
a low partition, is the place allotted to 
the irrational members of the household. 
The fowls come there from the open 
air, to roost on the transverse rafters of 
the roof; the ox stands there at his 
manger, and eats his evening meal; and 
the white faces of three asses are seen 
peering out of the darkness, and bending 
nearly over the sleeping master and his 
children.” 


With the exception of the three 
asses with white faces, which are not so 
often met ia Irish cottages, (would they 
had been pigs,)\we should suppose the 
rest of the description copied from our 
own “ Academic Sportsman” of former 
notoriety, who, among the striking ob- 
jects that were new to him, introduces 


“ The cackling hen, the interloping goose, 
The pretty little lamb, that skips about the house,” 


*Tis true our author's description is an 
illustration of a passage, from Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, delineating an Arme- 
nian cottage, and taken 
those headings of chapters, which we 
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mentioned before, as giving the con- 
tents of that to which it is prefixed ; 
but our learned author seems to dwell 
on it con amore, as if the inside of a 
peasant’s cottage was a novelty never 
seen or described by a traveller before. 

In effect, when men “in popu- 
lous cities pent” go abroad into the 
country, every common sight and 
sound is new to them, and a source of 
such enjoyment, that Milton’s beauti- 
ful description is no exaggeration ; 
but when men are shut up in a college, 
and not only their persons are se- 
cluded, but their minds abstracted from 
all intercourse with things with which 
every one else is quite familiar, there 
is no extravagance into which their 
simplicity does not fall, and the igno- 
rance of common objects is incredible. 
it is in our own memory that Dr. Ork- 
burne had a real and living — 
tative in our Universitiy, who for the 
first time in his life, at the age of 40, 
saw a sheep and the sea at Clontarf, 
and described them afterwards at 
Commons as extraordinary objects. 

That such secluded men should see 
danger and causes of alarm in strange 
places, is very natural ; so our author 
was not without his apprehensions. 
He intimates the difficulty and peril 
of researches of the kind in which he 
was engaged, by the following fact : 

«“ The delineation of a chart of Athens 
and its suburbs, was lately commenced by 
two architects resident here. They were 
desirous of completing it as expeditiously 
as possible. Instead, however, of being 
accomplished, their task has just been 
abandoned, on account of the insecurity 
with which they found that even within 
sight of the walls of Athens, their re- 
searches were attended.” 


This was written in the year 1832 ; 
but we are well pleased to find that the 
state of things is now altogether 
changed. There is no town that has 
had such a rapid mutation as Athens 
within a few years. It is thus de- 
scribed by a traveller who visited it in 
1829 : 


«The city contains 1500 houses, of 
which 1000 are inhabited by Greeks. 
We traversed these; and perhaps you 
would wish to have an idea of their ap- 
pearance, though it is not easy to describe 
a town where you see neither streets nor 
houses. Conceive, then, amud wall, or one 
not much better or stronger than that of a 
parish pound, enclosing an area of about 
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two miles in circumference, and extending 
in a semicircle at each side to the base of 
the Acropolis—conceive this area to be 
filled and intersected with long, crooked, 
narrow, dirty lanes, not half so wide or 
so clean as those of the worst fishing town 
in England—conceive those dark and 
winding passages, enclosed by high, 
mouldering walls, in which there are gates 
like prison-doors, hammered with nail- 
heads, opening in the middle, and always 
fastened by an iron chain, passed across 
through two large rings on the outside, 
as if the master, like a jailer, had taken 
care to lock up all the prisoners when he 
went abroad—conceive every thing silent 
and lifeless in these lanes, except at long 
intervals a savage dog uttering a dismal 
howl, a solitary Turk loosening or fasten- 
ing a chain to let himself in or out; or a 
woman cautiously peeping through a 
crevice beside the gate—and this will give 
you a general impression of the present 
city of Minerva.”* 


Even this miserable semblance of a 
town was destroyed in the following 
year ; the Greeks first tearing down or 
setting fire to the houses of the Turks ; 
and the Turks, on their return, retaliat- 
ing on those of the Greeks, till the 
whole was an uniform heap of rubbish, 
exhibiting a perfect picture of the deso- 
lation that follows oriental warfare,even 
in modern times. When actual hosti- 
lities had ceased, the Klepts and Pali- 
cares, dismissed from regular service, 
were allowed to roam through the 
country, in marauding bands, support- 
ing themselves by plunder, and con- 
nived at by the feeble government, who 
no longer paid them, and for ten or 
twelve years, Athens consisted of little 
more than huts among rubbish, infested 
by a most brutal and ferocious popu- 
lation. With respect to the monu- 
ments of art, it was supposed that they 
shared the fate of the town. In the 
Parthenon stood a Turkish mosque, 
and in the temple of Theseus a Greek 
church ; and it was justly apprehended 
that the contending parties would de- 
stroy those: edifices, if it was for no 
other reason but because they con- 
tained the hated places of their re- 
spective worship ; but it was not so, 
and we are proud to say the world is 
indebted to an Irishman for their pre- 
servation. Lord Strangford, then Am- 
bassador at the Porte, used all his in- 
fluence for this purpose, and procured 
a firman from the Sultan, enjoining 
the Turks to spare these edifices, and 
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representations were made to the 
Greeks on the same subject, who were 
naturally inclined to spare their own 
monuments of ancient art ; so that it 
was found that amid the ruin and de- 
solation of every thing else, those beau- 
tiful edifices sustained no more injury 
than the barbarous warfare of Turks 
and Venetians in former times had in- 
flicted upon them. 

Yet this very destruction and deso- 
lation of every modern edifice, were fa- 
vourable to the aspect of what re- 
mained of antiquity. Ruined and di- 
lapidated as the relics were, they were 
less so than everything about them.— 
There was scarce a building in Mo- 
dern Athens left in so perfect a state 
as the Temple of Theseus, “and the 
least ruined objects,” as our author 
rather quaintly remarks, “ were some of 
the ruins themselves.” 

We are happy to state that Athens 
is at this moment rising literally like 
a phoenix from its ashes. There isa 
letter now lying before us, from a resi- 
dent there, dated in November 1836, 
not more than four montlis since, giv- 
ing a most favourable account of its 
present tranquillity and growing pros- 
perity since the seat of the Greek go- 
vernment was transferred to it. 


« The rubbish has been pierced by two 
good streets, crossing each other in the 
centre, and extending from side to side of 
the town. In these, Sir P. Malcolm, the 
Rev. Mr. Leeves, and other Englishmen, 
have built houses, and such is the in- 
crease of the British population, that 
nearly £1000 have been subscribed, and 
deposited in the hands of our resident 
here, Sir E. Lyons, for erecting an Eng- 
lish church, which is to form one of the 
public edifices of the city. When Dr. 
Walsh visited Athens, the only congre- 
gation of Western Christians was about 
20 Catholics, assembled in the lantern 
of Demosthenes, and the only Chris- 
tianity known there was deformed by the 
errors and ignorance of the Greek and 


Latin Church, the people bowing to 
saints, and attributing miracles to pictures, 
and so liable at the present day to the 
former reproach of St. Paul, ‘ Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that you are in all 
things too superstitious,’ ” 


We trust that this new church of the 
reformed faith erected in the capital 
will be the nucleus of a purer Chris- 
tianity, and as the Bavariansare a people 
disposed, like other German states, to 
the Reformation, that it will at length 
become the established religion of re- 
generated Greece. 

Meantime the press, its great pre- 
cursor and companion, is in constant 
activity ; no less than 18 newspapers 
and periodicals are published every 
week, and read with avidity ; and such 
is the freedom of discussion, that some 
of them are in opposition to the present 
government, though all are favourable 
to the person and character of good 
King Otho, who is very popular. Sti- 
mulated by the suggestions of the 
press, every effort is being made to 
reedify the monuments of ancient art; 
and the marble ruins of the Acropolis 
are fast rising, and assuming their ori- 
ginally beautiful forms. Already the 
Temple of Victory is rebuilt; the Ca- 
riatides restored, and the splendid Par- 
thenon opened. Our very letter ex- 
hibits the revival of the arts : the paper 
on which it is written, is an epistolary 
sheet, surmounted by a neat engraving, 
representing the present state of the 
city, with the Acropolis and Temple 
of Theseus. On one side of the fore- 
ground is a group of camels with their 
attendants in oriental costume, exhibit- 
ing what the people of the city lately 
were; on the other, the king and his 
attendants in European habits, display- 
ing, what we trust the city will hence- 
forth be, separated from eastern bar- 
barism, and received as a member of 
the civilized society of the western 
world. 
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FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER: OR, THE CONVICTS OF LISNAMONA.—PART III, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 
Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


THE tryste between Connor and 
Una was held at the same place 
and hour as before, and so rapid 
a progress had love made in each 
of their hearts, that we question if the 
warmth of their interview, though ten- 
der and innocent, would be apt to 


escape the censure of our stricter read- 
ers. Both were depressed by the 
prospect that lay before them, for Con- 
nor frankly assured her that he feared 
no earthly circumstance could ever 
soften his father’s heart, so far as to be 
prevailed upon to establish him in life. 
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“What then can I do, my darling 
Una? If your father and mother wont 
consent—as I fear they wont—am I to 
bring you into the miserable cabin of a 
day labourer? for to tl's the son of a 
man so wealthy as my father is, must 
sink. No, Una dear, I have sworn 
never to bring you to poverty, an’ | 
will not.” 

“Connor,” she replied, somewhat 
gravely, “1 thought you had formed 
a different opinion of me. You know 
but little of your own Una’s heart, if 
you think she wouldn't live with you in 
a cabin a thousand an’ a thousand times 
sooner than she would live with any 
other in a palace. I love you for your 
own sake, Connor; but it appears you 
don’t think so.” 


Woman can never bear to have her 
love undervalued, nor the moral dignity 
of a passion which can sacrifice all 
worldly and selfish considerations to 
its own purity of attachment unappre- 
ciated. When she uttered the last 
words, therefore, tears of bitter sorrow, 
mingled with offended pride, came to 
heraid. She sobbed for some moments, 
and again went on to reproach him 
with forming so unfair an estimate of 
her affection. 


“I repeat that I loved you for yourself 
only, Connor, and think of what J would 
feel, if you refused to spend your life 
in a cottage with me. If 1 thought 
you wished to marry me, not because 
Lam Una O'Brien, but the daughter of 
a wealthy man, my heart would 
break, and if I thought you were not 
true-minded, and pure-hearted, and 
honourable, I would rather be dead 
than united to you at all.” 

“I love you so well, and so much, 
Una, that 1 doubt I’m not worthy of 
you—an’ it’s fear of seein’ you brought 
down to daily labour that’s crushing an’ 
breaking my heart.” 

“But, dear Connor—what is there 
done by any cottager’s wife that I dont 
do every day of my life? Do youthink 
that my mother lets me pass my time 
in idleness, or that I’myself could bear 
to be unemployed even if she did; I 
can milk, make butter, spin, sew, wash, 
knit, and clean a kitchen ;—why, you 
have no notion,” she added, with a smile, 
“what a clever cottager’s wife I'd 
make.” 

“Oh Una,” suid Connor, now melted 
into tenderness greater than he had 
ever before felt ; “Una dear, it’s use- 
less—it’s useless—I can’t, no I could 
n’t—an’ I will not live without you, 
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even if we were to beg together—but 
what is to be done ?” 

“ Now, while my brother John is at 
home is the time to propose it to my 
father and mother, who look upon him 
with eyes of such affection and delight 
that 1 am half-inclined to think their 
consent may be gained.” 

“ Maybe, darling, his consent will be 
as hard to gain as their own.” 

“Now,” she replied, fondly, “only 
you're a hard-hearted thing that’s afraid 
to live in a cottage with me, I could tell 
you some good news—or rather you 
doubt ‘me—an’ fear that I wouldn't 
live in one with you.” 

A kiss was the reply, after which he 
said— 

“ With you, my dear Una, now that 

ou're satistied, | would live and die 
in a piison—with you, with you—in 
whatever state of life we may be placed, 
with you, but without you—never, I 
could not—I could not , 

“ Well, we are young, you know, and 
neither of us proud—and 1 am not a 
lazy girl—indeed I am not; but vou 
forget the good news.” 

“TI forget that, and every thing else 
but yourself, darling, while [’m in your 
company ; O heavens! if you were 
once my own, and that we were never 
to be separated |” 

“ Well, but the good news !” 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“T have mentioned our affection to 
my brother, and he has promised to as- 
sist us> He has heard of your charac- 
ter, and of your mother’s, and says that 
it’s unjust to visit upon you——” 

She paused—* you know my dear 
Connor, that you must not be offended 
with anything I say.” 

“I know, my sweet treasure, what 
you're going to say,” replied Connor 
with a smile ; “nobody need be deli- 
cate in sayin’ that my father loves the 
money, and knows how to put guinea 
to guinea : that’s nosecret. I wish he 
loved it less, to be sure, but it cannot be 
helped ; in the manetime, ma colleen 
dhas dhun—oh, how I love them 
words! God bless your brother, he 
must have a kind heart, Una dear, and 
he must love you very much, when 
he promises to ussist us.” 

“ He has, and will ; but Connor, why 
did you send such a disagreeable, for- 
ward, and prying person, as your fa- 
ther’s servant to bring me your mes- 
sage? I do not like him_—he almost 
stared me out of countenance.” 

“ Poor fellow,” said Connor, “I feel 
a good dale for him, and I think he’s 
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an honest, good-hearted boy, an’ be- 
sides, he’s in love himself.” 

“I know he was always a starer, and 
I say again J don’t like him.” 

“ But as the case stands, dear Una, 
I have no one else to trust to—at all 


events, he’s in our secret, and the best 


way, if he’s not honest, is to keep him 
in it; at laste if we pet him out of it 
now, he might be talkin’ to our disad- 


vantage.” 

“ There’s truth in that, and we must 
only trust him with as little of our real 
secrets as possible ; I cannot account 
for the strong prejudice I feel against 
him, and have felt for the last two 
years. He always dressed above his 
means, and once or twice attempted to 
speak to me.” . 

“ Well, but I know he’s in love with 
some one, for he tould me so; poor 
fellow, I'm bound, my dear Una, to 
show him any kindness in my power.” 

After some further conversation, it 
was once more decided that Fardo- 
rougha should, on the next day, see 
the Bodagh and his wife,in order to as- 
certain whether their consent could be 
obtained to the union of our young and 
anxious lovers. This step, as the reader 
knows, was every way in accordance 
with Fardorougha’s inclination, Con- 
nor himself would have preferred his 
mother’s advocacy to that of a person 
possessing such a slender hold on their 
good will as his other parent. But 
upon consulting with her, she told him 
that the fact of the proposal coming from 
Fardorougha might imply a disposition 
on his part to provide for his son. At 
all events, she Lonel that contradiction, 
the boast of superior wealth, or some 
fortunate collision of mind and prin- 
ciple might strike a spark of ge- 
nerous feeling out of her husband’s 
heart, which nothing, she knew, under 
strong excitement, such as might arise 
from the bitter pride of the O’Briens, 
could possibly do. Besides, as she had 
no favourable expectations from the in- 
terview, she thought it an unnecessary 
and painful task to subject herself to 
the insults which she apprehended 
from the Bodagh’s wife, whose pride 
and importance towered far and high 
over those even of her consequential 
husband. 

This just and sensible view of the 
matter, on the part of the mother, sa- 
tisfied Connor, and reconciled him to 
the father’s disinclination to be aecom- 
panied by her to the scene of conflict ; 
for in truth, Fardorougha protested 

against her assistance with a bitterness 





which could not easily be accounted 
for. 

“ If your mother goes, let her go by 
herself” said he ; “for I'll not inther- 
fare in’t ifshe does, I'll take the dirty 


Bodagh and his fat wife my own way, 


which I can’t do if Honor comes to be 
snibbin’ an’ makin’ little o’ me afore 
them. Maybe I'll pull down their 
pride for them betther than you think, 
an’ in a way they’re not prepared for; 
them an’ their jantin’ car !” 

Neither Connor nor his mother 
could help being highly amused at the 
singularity of the miserable pomp and 
parsimonious display resorted to by 
Fardorougha, in preparing for this ex- 
traordinary mission. Out of an old 
strongly locked chest he brought forth 
a gala coat, which had been duly aired, 
but not thrice worn within the last 
twenty years. The progress of time and 
fashion had left it so odd, outre, and 
ridiculous, that Connor, though he 
laughed, could not help feeling de- 

ressed on considering the appearance 
fis father must make when dressed, or 
rather disfigured, in it. Next came a 
pair of knee breeches by the same 
hand, and which, in compliance with 
the taste of the age that produced them, 
were made to button so far down as 
the calf of the leg. Then appeared a 
waistcoat, whose long pointed flaps 
reached nearly to the knees. Last of 
all was produced a hat not more than 
three inches deep in the crown, and 
brimmed so narrowly, that a spectator 
would almost imagine the leaf had been 
cut off. Having pranked himself out 
in those habiliments, contrary to the 
strongest expostulations of both wife 
and son, he took his staff and set forth. 
But lest the reader should expect a 
more accurate description of his persun 
when dressed, we shall endeavour at all 
events to present him with a loose out- 
line. In the first place, his head was 
surmounted with a hat that resembled 
a flat skillet, wanting the handle ; his 
coat, from which avarice and penury 
had caused him to shrink away, would 
have fitted aman twice hissize,and ashe 
had become much stooped, its tail,which, 
at the best, had been preposterously 
long, now nearly swept the ground.— 
To look at him behind, in fact, he ap- 
peared all body. The flaps of his 
waistcoat he had pinned up with his 
own hands, by which piece of exquisite 
taste, he deoheaa a pair of thighs so 
thin and disproportioned to his small- 
clothes, that he resembled a boy who 
happens to wear the breeches of a 
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fullgrown man, so that to look at him 
in front he appeared all legs. A pair 
of shoes, polished with burned straw 
and buttermilk, and surmounted by two 
buckles, scoured away to skeletons, 
completed his costume. In this garb 
he set out with a crook-headed staff, 
into which long use, and the habit of 
griping fast whatever he got in his 
hand, had actually worn the marks of 
his forefinger and thumb. 

Bodagh Buie, his wife, and their two 
children, were very luckily assembled 
in the parlour, when the non-descript 
figure of the a wooer made his 
appearance on that part of the neat 
road which terminated at the gate of 
the little lawn that fronted the hall-door. 
Herethere was another gate tothe right, 
that opened intothe farm orkitchen yard, 
and as Fardorougha hesitated which to 
enter, the family within had an oppor- 
tunity of getting a clearer view of his 
features and person. 

“Who is that quare figure standin’ 
there,” enquired the Bodagh ; “ did you 
ever see sich a —— ah thin, who can 
he be ?” 

“Somebody comin’ to some o’ the 
sarvingts, I suppose,” replied his wife ; 
“ why, thin, it’s not unlike little Dick 
Croaitha, the fairyman.” 

Tn sober truth, Fardorougha was so 
completely disguised by his dress, es- 
pecially by his hat, whose shallowness 
and want of brim gave his face and 
head so wild and eccentric an appear- 
ance, that we question if his own fa- 
mily, had they not seen him dress, 
could have recognized him. At length 
he turned into the kitchen-yard, and 
addressing a labourer whom he met, 
asked— 

“I say, nabour, which is the right 
way into Bodagh Buie's house ?” 

“ There’s two right ways into it, an’ 
you may take aither o’ them—but if 
you want any favour from him, you had 
betther call him Mr. O’Brien. The 
Bodagh’s a name was first given to his 
father, an’ he bein’ a dacenter man, 
does'nt like it, although it sticks to him ; 
so there’s a lift for you, my hip- 
striddled little codger.” 

“ But which is the right door o’ the 
house ?” 

“ There it is, the kitchin—-peg in— 
that’s your inthrance, barrin’ you're a 
gintleman in disguise—an’ if you be, 
why turn out again to that other gate, 
strip off your shoes, and pass up gin- 
teely on your tippy-toes, and give a 
thundherin’ whack to the green ring 
that’s hangin’ from the door. But see, 


friend,” added the man, “ maybe you'd 
do one a sarvice ?” 

“ How,” said Fardorougha, looking 
earnestly at him ; “ what is it ?” 

“ Why, to lave us a loek o’ your hair 
before you go,” replied the wag, with 
a grin, 

The miser took no notice whatsoever 
of this, but was turning quietly out of 
the yard, to enter by the lawn, when 
the man called out in a commanding 
voice— 

“ Back here, youcodger—tundheran’ 
thump—back | say—you wont be let 
in that way—thramp back, you lepre- 
chaun, into the kitchen—eh ? you wont 
—well, well, take what you'll get—an’ 
that'll be the way back agin.” 

*Twas at this moment that the keen 
eye of Una recognised the features of 
her lover’s father, and a smile which 
she felt it impossible to subdue, settled 
upon her face, which became immedi- 
ately mantled with blushes. On hur- 
rying out of the room she plucked her 
brother’s sleeve, who followed her to 
the hall. 

“TI can scarcely tell you, dear John,” 
she said, speaking rapidly, “it’s Fardo- 
rougha O’ Donovan, Connor’s father ; 
as you know his business, John, stay in 
the parlour ;” she squeezed his hand, 
and added with a smile on her face, and 
a tear in her eye; “ I fear it’s all over 
with me—I don’t know whether to 
laugh or cry—but stay, John dear, an’ 
fight my battle—poor Una’s battle.” 

She ran up stairs, and immediately 
one of the most beggarly, sordid, and 
pusillanimous knocks that ever spoke 
of starvation and misery was heard at 
the door. 

“ [will answer it myself,” thought 
the amiable brother ; “for if my father 
or mother does, he surely will not be 
allowed in.” 

John could scarcely preserve a grave 
face, when Fardorougha presented 
himself. 

“Js Misther O’Brien widin,” en- 
quired the usurer, shrewdly availing 
himself of the hint he received from 
the servant. 

“ My father is,” replied John ; “ have 
the goodness to step in.” 

Fardorougha entered immediately, 
followed by young O’Brien, who said, 

“Father, this is Mr. O’Donovan, 
who, it appears, has some important 
business with the family.” 

“Don’t be mistherin’ me,” replied 
Fardorougha, helping himself toa seat ; 
“Tm too poor to be misthered.” 

“ With this family!” exclaimed the 
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father in amazement ; “ what business 
can Fardorougha Donovan have with 
this family, John ?” 

“ About our childhre,” replied the 
miser; “about my son and your 
daughther.” 

“ An’ what about them,” enquired 
Mrs. O’Brien ; “ do you dar to mintion 
them in the same day together ?” 

“ Why not,” said the miser ; “ay, an’ 
on the same night, too.” 

“Upon my reputaytion, Mr. O’Do- 
novan, you're extramely kind—now be 
a little more so, and let us undherstand 
you,” said the Bodagh. 

“Poor Una,” thought John; “all’s 
lost ; he will get himself kicked out to 
a certainty.” 

“I think it’s time we got them mar- 
ried,” replied Fardorougha; “ the 
sooner it’s done the betther and the 
safer for both o’ them—espeshally for 
the colleen.” 

“ Dar a Lorha, he’s cracked,” said 
Mrs. O'Brien; “sarra one o’ the 
poor sowl but’s cracked about his 
money.” 

“ Poor sowl, woman alive! wor you 
never poor yourself?” 

“Yis I wor; an’ I’m not ashamed to 
own it; but, Chierna, Frank,’ she 
added, addressing her husband, “there’s 
no use in spakin’ to him.” 

“ Fardorougha,” said O’Brien, seri- 
ously, “what brought you here ?” 

“Why, to tell you an’ your wife 
the state that my son, Connor, and 
your daughter’s in about one another ; 
an’ to advise you both, if you have sinse, 
to get them married afore worse hap- 
pens. It’s your business more nor 
mine.” 

“You're right,” said the Bodagh, 
aside to his wife; “he’s sartinly de- 
ranged. Fardorougha,” he added, 
“have you lost any money lately ¢” 

“I’m losin’ every day,” said the 
other ; “ I’m broke assistin’ them that 
wont thank me, let alone paying me as 
they ought.” 

“Then you have lost nothing more 
than usual ?” 

“If I didu’t, I tell you there’s a 
good chance of losin’ it before me ;— 
can a man call any money of his safe 
that’s in another man’s pocket ?” 

“ An’ so you've come to propose a 
marriage between your son and my 
daughther, yet you lost no money, an’ 
you're not mad !” 

“ Divil a morsel o’ me’s mad—but 
you'll be so if you refuse to let this 
match go an.” 

“Out wid him—a shan roghava,” 
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shouted Mrs. O’Brien, in a state of 
most dignified offence ; ‘* Damho orth, 
you ould knave, is it the son of a misert 
that has fleeced an’ robbed the whole 
counthry® side that we ‘ud let our 
daughther, that resaved the finish to 
her edication in a Dubling boordin’ 
wen marry wid ?—Vich na hoiah this 
a !” 

2 You had no sich scruple yourself, 
ma’am,” replied the bitter usurer ; 
“when you bounced at the son of the 
ould Bodagh Buie, an’ every one knows 
what he was.” 

“ He!” said the good woman ; “ an’ 
is it runnin’ up comparishments be- 
tuxt yourself an’ him you are afther? 
Why, Saint Pether wouldn’t thrive on 
your money, you nager.” 

“Maybe Saint Pether thruv an 
worse—but have’nt you thruv as well 
on the Bodagh’s, as if it had been ho- 
nestly come by; I defy you an’ the 
world both—to say that ever I tuck a 
penny from any one, more than my 
right. Lay that to the mimory of the 
ould Bodagh, an’ see if it'll fit. It’sno 
light guinea, any how.” 

Had Fardorougha been a man of or- 
dinary standing and character in the 
country, from whom an insult could be 
taken, he would no doubt have been 
by a very summary process expelled 
the parlour. The history of his que- 
rulous and irascible temper, however, 
was so well known, and his offensive 
eccentricity of manner, a matter of 
such established fact, that the father 
and son, on glancing at each other, were 
seized with the same spirit, and both 
gave way to an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

“Ts it a langhin’ stock you’re makin’ 
of it,” said Mrs, O’Brien, highly in- 
dignant. 

“ Faith, achora, it may be zo laughin’ 
stock afther all,” replied the Bodagh. 

“T think, mother,” observed John, 
“that you and my father had better 
treat the matter with more seriousness. 
Connor O’Donovan is a young man 
not to be despised by any person at all 
near his own class of life who regards 
the peace and welfare of a daughter.— 
His character stands very high ; indeed, 
in every way unimpeachable.” 

The bitter scowl which had sat upon 
the small dark features of Fardorougha, 
when replying to the last attack of Mrs. 
O’Brien, passed away as John spoke, — 
The old man turned hastily round, and 
surveying the culogist-of his son, said, 

“ God bless you, asthore, for thim 
words ; and they’re thrue—thrue as the 
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gospel; arrah whatare you both so proud 
of? I defy you to get the aquil of my son 
in the barony of Lisnamona, either for 
face, figure or timper? I say he’s fit 
to be a husband for as good a girl as 
ever stood in your daughther’s shoes ; 
an’ from what I hear of her, she’s as 
good a girl as ever the Almighty put 
breath in ; God bless you, young man! 
you're a credit yourself to any pua- 
rents.” 

“ An’ we have nothin’ to say aginst 
your son, nor aginst your wife aither,” 
replied the Bodagh ; “ an’ if your own 
name was as clear—if you wor looked 
upon as they are—tut, I’m spaking 
nonsense! How do I know whether 
ever your son and my daughter spoke 
a word to one another or not.” 

“ T’'ll go bail Oona never opened her 
lips to him,” said her mother ; “ I’ll go 
bail she had more spirit.” 

“An’ I'll go buil she can’t live 
widout him, an’ will have him whether 
you like it or not,” said Fardorougha. 

“ Mother,” observed John, “will you 
and my father come into the next 
room for a minute—I wish to say a 
word or two to each of you; and will 
you, Fardorougha, have the goodness 
to sit here till we return?” 

“ Devil a notion,” replied O’Dono- 
van, “ I have of stirrin’ my foot till the 
thing’s settled one way or other.” 

“ Now,” said young O’Brien, when 
they had got into the back parlour, 
“it’s right that you both should know 
to what length the courtship between 
Una and Connor O’Donovan has gone.” 

“Coortship! Vich na hoiah! sure 
she wouldn’t go to coort wid the son 
o’ that ould schamer.” 

“I’m beginning to fear that it’s too 
thrue,” observed the Bodagh ; “and if 
she has—but let us hear John.” 

“It's perfectly true, indeed, mother, 
that she has,” said the son. “ Yes, 
and they are both this moment pledged, 
betrothed, promised, solemnly promised, 
to each other ; and in my opinion the 
old man within is acting a more ho- 
nourable part than either of you give 
him credit for.” 

“ Well, well, well,” exclaimed the 
mother ; “who afther that would ever 
thrust a daughter? The girl that we 
rared up as tindher as a chicking, to go 
to throw ‘herself away upon the son of 
ould Fardorougha Donovan, the misert: 
Confusion to the ring ever he’ll put an 
her! I'd see her stretched* first.” 

“T agree with you in that, Bridget,” 
said the husband ; “if it was only to 
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punish her thrachery and desate, I'll 
take good care u ring will never go on 
them—but how do you know all this, 
John ?” 

“From Una's own lips, father.” 

The Bodagh paced to and fro in 
much agitation ; one hand in his small- 
clothes pocket, the other twirling his 
watch key as rapidly as he could. The 
mother, in the mean time, had thrown 
herself into a chair, and gave way to a 
violent fit of grief. 

“ And you have this from Una’s own 
ips ?” 

“ Indeed, father, I have; and’ it is 
much to her credit that she was candid 
enough to place such confinence in her 
brother.” 

“Pledged and promised to one 
another! Bridget, who could believe 
this ?” 

“ Believe it! I don’t believe it—it’s 
only a schame of the hussey to get 
him. Qh, thin, Queen of heaven, this 
day, but it’s black news to us!” 

“ John,” said the father, “tell Una 
to come down to us.” 

“Father, I doubt that’s rather a 
trying task for her. I wish you wouldn’t 
insist.” 

“ Go off, sir; she must come down 
immadiately. I'll have it from her own 
lips, too.” 

Without another word of remon- 
strance the son went to bring her down. 
When the brother and sister entered 
the room, O’Brien still paced the floor. 
He stood, and turning his eyes upon 
his daughter with severe displeasure, 
was about to speak, but he appeared to 
have lost the power of utterance ; and 
after one or two ineffectual attempts, 
the big tears fairly rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“See, see,” said the mother, “see 
what you have brought us to. Is it 
thrue that you're promised to Far- 
dorougha’s son ?” 

Una tottered over toa chair, and the 
blood left her cheeks ; her lips became 
dry, and she gasped for breath. 

“ Why don’t you think it worth your 
while to answer me?” continued the 
mother. 

The daughter gave a look of deep 
distress and supplication at her brother; 
but when she perceived her father in 
tears, her head sank down upon her 
bosom. 

“ What ! what! Una,” exclaimed the 
Bodagh, “ Una ” But ere he 
could complete the question, the timid 
creature fell senseless upon the floor. 


asa la hat Steet le teense iain ial miaa tans 
* Dead. 
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For a long time she lay in that 
friendly trance ; for such, in truth it 
was to a delicate being, subjected to 
an ordeal so painful as that she was 
called upon to pass through. We have, 
indeed, remarked that there is in the 
young, especially in those of the softer 
sex, a feeling of terror, and shame, and 
confusion, when called upon by their 
parents to disclose a furbidden passion, 
that renders its avowal perhaps the 
most formidable task which the young 
heart can undergo. It is a fearful trial 
for the youthful, and one which parents 
ought to conduct with surpassing deli- 
cacy and tenderness, unless they wish 
to drive the ingenuous spirit into the 
first steps of falsehood and deceit. 

“Father,” said John, “I think you 
may rest satisfied with what you wit- 
ness; and I am sure it cannot make 
you or my mother happy to see poor 
Una miserable.” 

Una, who had been during the 
greater part of her swoon supported in 
her weeping and alarmed mother’s arms, 
now opened her eyes, and after casting 
an affrighted look about the room, she 
hid her face in her mother’s bosom, and 
exclaimed, as distinctly as the violence 
of sobbing grief would permit her : 

“ Oh, mother dear, have pity on me ; 
bring me up stairs and I will tell you.” 

“Ido, I do pity you,” said the mo- 
ther, kissing her ; “1 know you'll be 
a good girl, yet Oona.” 

“Una,” said her father, placing his 
hand gently on her shoulder, “ was I 
ever harsh to you, or did | % 

“ Father dear,’ she returned, inter- 
rupting him, “1 would have told you 
and my mother, but that I was afraid.” 


There was something so utterly in- 
nocent and artless in this reply, that 
each of the three persons present felt 
sensibly affected by its extreme and 
childlike simplicity. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Una,” con- 
tinued the Bodagh, “ but answer me 
truly, like a good girl; and I swear 
upon my reputaytion, that I won't be 
angry. Do you love the son of this 
Fardorougha ?” 

“ Not, father, because he’s Fardo- 
rougha’s son,” said Una, whose face 
was still hid in her mother’s bosom; 
** T would rather he wasn’t.” 

“ But you do love him ?” 

“For three years he has scarcely 
been out of my mind.” 

Something that might be termed a 
smile crossed the countenance of the 
Bodagh at this intimation. 
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“ God help you for a foolish child,” 
said he; “you're a poor counsellor 
when left to defend your own cause.” 

“ She won’t defend it by a falsehood, 
at all events,” observed her trustworthy 
and affectionate brother, 


“ No, she wouldn’t,” said the mother ; 
“and I did her wrong awhile ago, to say 
that she’d schame any thing about it.” 


“ And are you and Connor O’Dono- 
van premiers to aich other ?” enquired 
the father again. 

“ But it wasn’t J that proposed the 
promise,” returned Una. 

“ Oh, the desperate villain,” exclaimed 
her father, “tobe guilty of such a thing ; 
“but you took the promise Una—you 
did—you did—I needn’t ask.” 

“No,” replied Una. 

“No!” re-echoed the father; “then 
you did not give the promise.” 

“TI mean,” she rejoined, “that. you 
needn't ask.” 

“ Oh, faith, that alters the case ex- 
tramely. Now Una, this—all this pro- 
mising that has past betune you and 
Connor O'Donovan, is mere folly. If 
you prove to be the good obadient 
girl that I hope you are, you'll put him 
out of your head, and thin you can 
give back to one another whatever 
promises you made.” 

This was succeeded by a silence of 
more than a minute. Una at length 
arose, and with a composed energy of 
manner, that was evident by her 
sparkling eye and bloodless cheek, she 
approached her father, and calmly 
kneeling down, said slowly but firmly : 

“Father, if nothing else can satisfy 
you, I will give back my promise ; but 
then, father, it will break my heart, 
for | know—I feel—how I love him, and 
how I’m loved by him.” 

“T’ll get you a better husband,” re- 
plied her father—* far more wealthy 
and more respectable than he is.” 

“T'll give back the promise,” said 
she ; “but the man is not living, ex- 
cept Connor O’Donovan, that will ever 
call me wife. More wealthy! more 
respectable !—oh, it was only himself 
1 loved. Father, I’m on my knees 
before you, and before my mother. I 
have only one request to make—oh, 
don’t break your daughter's heart !” 

“God direct us,’ exclaimed her 
mother ; “it’s hard to know how to act. 
If it would go so hard upon her, sure— 

« Amen,” said her husband ; “ may 
God direct us to the best. I’m sure 
God knows,” he continued, now much 
affected, “that I would rather break 
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my own heart than your’s, Una. 
Jobn, how would you 


up, dear—rise, 
advise us ?” 

“I don’t see what serions objection 
after all,” replied the son, “either you 
or my mother can have to Connor 
O’Donovan. He is every way worthy 
of her, if he is equal to his character ; 
and as for wealth, I have often heard 
it said that his father was a richer man 
than yourself?” 

« Afther all,” said the mother, “she 
might be very well wid him.” 

“T’'ll tell you what I'll do then,” said 
the Bodagh—* let us see the ould man 
himself, and if he settles his son dacently 
in life, as he can do if he wishes, why 
I won't see that poor, foolish, innocent 
girl breaking her heart.” 

Una, who had sat with her face still 
averted, now ran to her father, and 
throwing her arms about his neck, 
wept aloud, but said nothing. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the latter, “ it’s very 
fine now that you have every thing 
your own way, you girsha ; but, sure, 
you're all the daughter we have, achora, 
and it would be too bad not to let you 
have a little of your own opinion in 
the choice of a husband. Now go up 
stairs, or where you plase, till we see 
what can be done with Fardorougha 
himself.” 

With smiling face and glistening 
eyes Una passed out of the room, 
scarcely sensible whether she walked, 
ran, or flew, while the others went to 
renew the discussion with Fardorougha. 

“ Well,” said the miser, “ you found 
out, I suppose, that she can’t do widout 
him ?” 

“ Provided we consint to the mar- 
riage,” asked the Bodagh, “how will 
you settle your son in life ?” 

“ Who would I settle in life if I 
wouldn’t settle my only son?” replied 
the other ; “who else is there to get 
all I have ?” 

“That's very true,” observed the 
Bodagh ; “ but state plainly what you'll 
do for him on his marriage.” 

“ Do you consint to the marriage all 
of yees ?” 

“ That’s not the question,” said the 
other.” 

“ Divil a word I'll answer till I know 
whether yees do or not,” said Fardo- 
rougha. “Say at once that you con- 
sint, and‘thin I'll spake—l’ll say what 
I'll do.” 

The Bodagh looked enquiringly at 
his wife and son. The latter nodded 
affirmatively. “ We do consent,” he 
adaed. 
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*« That shows your own sinse,” said 
the old man. “ Now what fortune will 
you portion your colleen wid ?” 

“ That'depinds upon what ‘you'll do 
for your son,” returned the Bodagh. 

“ And that depends upon what you'll 
do for your daughter,” replied the sa- 
gacious old miser. 

“At this rate we're not likely to 
agree.” 

“ Nothin’s asier ; you have only to 
spake out ; besides it’s your business, 
bein’ the colleen’s father.” 

“ Try him, and name something fair,” 
whispered John. 

“If L give her a farm of thirty acres 
of good land, stocked and all, what will 
you do tor Connor ?” 

“ More than that, five times over; 
I'll give him all I have. An’ now, 
when will we marry them? Throth it 
was best to make things clear,” added 
the knave, “and undherstand one 
another at wanst. When will we marry 
them ?” 

“Not till you say out openly and 
fairly the exact sum of money you'll 
lay down on the nail—an’ that before 
ever a ring goes upon them.” 

“ Give it up, acushla,” said the wife, 
“ you see there’s no schrewiri’a promise 
out of him, let alone a penny.” 

“ What ’ud yees have me do?” said 
the old man, raising his voice. “ Won’t 
he have all I’m worth? who else is to 
have it? Am I to make a beggar of 
myself to plase you? Can’t they live 
on your farm till 1 die, an’ thin it'll all 
come to them ?” 

“And no thanks to you for that, 
Fardorougha,” said the Bodagh. “No, 
no; I'll never buy a pig in a poke. If 
you won't act ginerously by your son, 
go home, in the name of goodness, and 
let us hear no more about it.” 

“Why, why?” said the  miser, 
“are yees mad to miss what I can lave 
him? If you knew how much it is, 
you'd snap ; but, God help me, 
what am I sayin’? I’m poorer than 
any body thinks. I am—I am; an’ 
will starve among you all, if God hasn’t 
sed it. Do you think I don’t love my 
son as well, an’ a thoussnd times better 
than you do your daughter? God 
alone sees how my heart’s in him—in 
my own Connor, that never gave me a 
sore heart—my brave, my beautiful boy!” 

He paused, and the scalding tears 
here ran down his shrunk and furrowed 
cheeks, whilst he wrung his hands, 
started to his feet, and looked about 
him like a man encompassed by dan- 
gers that threatened instant destruction. 
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“ If you love your son so well,” said 
John, mildly, “why do you grudge to 
share your wealth with him? It is 
but natural and it is your duty.” 

“ Natural ! what’s natural ?—to give 
away—is it to love him you mane? 
It is, it’s unnatural to give it away. 
He’s the best son—the best—what 
do you mane, I say ?—let me alone— 
let me alone—I could give him my 
blood, my blood—to sich a boy ; but, 
you want to kill me—you want to kill 
me, an’ thin you'll get all ; but he'll cross 
you, never fear—my boy will save me— 
he’s not tired o’ me—he’d give up fifty 
girls sooner than see a hair of his 
father’s head injured—so do your best, 
while I have Connor I’m not afraid of 
yees. Thanks be to God that sent 
him,” he exclaimed, dropping suddenly 
on his knees—*“ oh, thanks be to God 
that sent him to comfort an’ protect 
his father from the schames and villany 
of them that ’ud bring him to starvation 
for their own ends.” 

“ Father,” said John, in a low tone, 
“this struggle between avarice and 
natural affection is awful. See how his 
small grey eyes glare, and the froth 
rises white to his thin sbrivelled lips. 
What is to be done ?” 

“ Fardorougha,” said the Bodagh, 
“it’s over; don't distress yourself— 
keep your money—there will be no 
match between our childre.” 

“Why? why won't there?” he 
screamed—* why won't there, I say ? 
Haven't you enough for them until Z 
die ? Would you see your child break- 
in’ her heart? Bodagh, you have no 
nather in you—no bowels for your 
colleen dhas. But I'll spake for her— 
I'll argue wid you till this time to- 
morrow, or I'll make you show feelin’ 
to her—an’ if you don't—if you 
don’t F 

“ Wid the help o’ God, the man’s as 
mad as a March hare,” observed Mrs, 
O’Brien, “ and there’s no use in losin’ 
breath wid him.” 

“If it’s not insanity,” said John, “I 
know not what it is.” 

“Young man,” proceeded Fardo- 
rougha, who evidently paid no atten- 
tion to what the mother and son said, 
being merely struck by the voice of the 
latter—“ young man, you're kind, you 
have sinse and feelin’—spake to your 
father—don’t let him destroy his child 
—don’t ax him to starve me, that never 
did him harm. He loves you—he loves 
you, for he can’t but love you—sure, I 
know how [ lovemy own darlin’ boy; oh, 
spake to him—here I go down on my 
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two knees to you, to beg, as you hope 
to see God in heaven, that you'll 
make him not brake his daughter's 
heart! She’s your own sister—there’s 
but the two of yees, an’ oh, don’t desart 
her in this throuble—this heavy, heavy, 
throuble !” 

“ [ won’t interfere farther in it,” re- 

lied the young man, who, however, 
elt disturbed and anxious in the ex- 
treme. 

“ Mrs. O’Brien,” said he, turning im- 
ploringly, and with a wild haggard look 
to the Bodagh’s wife, “I’m turnin’ to 
you—you’re her mother—oh think, 
think——.” 

“ [’ll think no more about it,” she re- 
plied. “ You're mad, an’ thank God, 
we know it. Of coorse it'll run in the 
family, for which reasing my daughter 
ill never be joined to the son of a mad- 
man.” 

He then turned as a last resource 
to O’Brien himself. “ Bodagh, Bodagh, 
I say,” here his voice rose to a fright- 
ful pitch, “ I enthrate, | ordher, I com- 
mand you to listen to me! Marry 
them—don’t kill your daughter, an’ 
don't, don’t, don’t dare to kill my son. 
If you do T'll curse you till the marks 
of your feet will scorch the ground 
you tread on. Oh,” he exclaimed, his 
voice now sinking, and his reason awak- 
ing, apparently from exhaustion, “what 
is come over me? what am I sayin’ ?— 
but it’s all for my son, my son.” He 
then rose, sat down, and for more than 
twenty minutes wept like an infant, 
and sobbed, and sighed, as if his heart 
would break. 

A feeling very difficult to be de- 
scribed, hushed his amazed auditory 
into silence ; they felt something like 
pity towards the unfortunate old man, 
as well as respect for that affection 
which struggled with such moral hero- 
ism against the frightful vice that at- 
tempted to subdue this last surviving 
virtue in the breast of the miser. 

On his getting calm, they spoke to 
him kindly, but in firm and friendly 
terms communicated their ultimate de- 
termination, that in consequence of his 
declining to make an adequate pro- 
vision for his son, the marriage could 
by no means take place. He then got 
his hat, and attempted to reach the 
road which led to the little lawn, but 
so complete was his abstraction, and so 
exhausted his faculties, that it was not 
without John’s assistance he cvuld 
reach the ‘gate which lay before his 
eyes. He first turned out of the walk 
to the right, then crossed over to the 
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left, and felt surprised that a wall op- 
posed him in each direction. 

“ You are too much disturved,” said 
John, “to ‘perceive the way, but I 
will show you.” 

“ I suppose I thought it was at home 
I was,” he replied, “ bekase at my own 
house one must turn aither to the right 
or to the left, as, indeed, I’m in the cus- 
tom of doin’.” 

Whilst Fardorougha was engaged 
upon this ill-managed mission, his wife, 
who felt that all human efforts at turn- 
ing the heart of her husband from his 
wealth must fail, resolved to have re- 
course to a higher power. With this 
purpose in view,she put on her Sunday 
dress, and informed Connor that she 
was about to go for a short time from 
home. 

“T’ll be back if I can,” she added, 
“before your father; and, indeed it’s 
as good not to let him know anything 
about it.” 

“ About what, mother ? for I know 
as little about it as he does.” 

“Why, dear, I'm goin’ to get a 
couple o’ Masses sed, for God to turn 
his heart from that cursed airaghid it’s 
fixed upon. Sure it houlds sich a hard 
gtip of his poor sowl, that it'll be the 
destruction of him here an’ hereafther. 
It'll kill him afore his time, an’ then I 
thrimble to think of his chance above.” 

“The object is a good one, sure 
enough, an’ it bein’ for a spiritual pur- 
pose, I suppose the priest won't object 
to it.” 

“ Why would he, dear, an’ it for the 
good of his sowl. Sure, when Pat 
Lanigan was jealous, his wife got three 
masses sed for him ; and wid the help 
o’ God, he was cured sound an’ clane.’ 

Connor would not help smiling at 
this extraordinary cure for jealousy, 
nor at the simple piety of a heart, the 
strength of whose affection he knew 
so well. After her return she informed 
the son, that in addition to the masses 
to be said against his father’s avarice, 
she had some notion of getting another 
suid towards his marriage with Una. 

“IT was goin’,” she proceeded, “to 
slip it in along wid your father’s bu- 
siness, but I thought it wouldn’t be fair 
or honest to trick his reverence that 
way upon the bare price of the two 
he is to say; for aldhough it ’ud be 

killin’ two birds wid one stone, still 
it mightn’t bring about the match in 
regard o’ the roguery on my part.” 

“God help you, mother,’ said Con- 
nor, laughing ; “ for 1 think you’re one of 
the innocentest women that ever lived ; 
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but whisht!” he added, “here’s my 
father—God grant that he may bring 
good news !”’ 

When Fardorougha entered he was 
paler or rather sullower than usual ; 
and, on his thin, puckered face, the 
lines that marked it were exhibited 
with a distinctness greater than ordi- 
a His eyes appeared to have 
sunk back more deeply into his head ; 

his cheeks had fallen farther into his 
jaws; his eye was gleamy and dis- 
turbed ; and his whole appearance be- 
spoke trouble and care, and the traces 
of a strong and recent struggle within 
him. 

“ Father,” said Connor, with a beat- 
ing heart, “for heaven sake, what news 
—what tidings? I trust—lI trust in 
God it’s aaa” 

“ They have no bowels, Connor— 
they have no bowels, thim O’ Briens.” 

“ Then you didn’t succeed.” 

“ The father’s as great a bodagh as 
him he was called after—they’re a bad 
pack—an’ you mustn’t think of any 
one belongin’ to them.” 

* But tell us, man dear,” said the 
wife, “what passed—let us know it 
all.” 

“Why they would do nothin’— 
they wouldn’t hear of it. I went on 
my knees to them—ay to every one of 
them, barrin’ the colleen herself; but 
*twas all no use—it’s to be no match.” 

“And why, father, did you go on 
your knees to any of them,” said Con- 
nor ; “I’m sorry you wid that.” 

“I did it on your account, Connor, 
an’ I’d do it agin’ on your account, 
poor boy.” 

“ Well, well, it can’t be helped.” 

“But tell me, Fardorougha,” in- 
quired Honour, “ was any of the fault 
your own—what did you offer to do 
for Connor ¢” 

“Let me alone,” said he, peevishly; 
“I wont be crass questioned about it. 
My heart’s broke among you all— 
what did J offer to do for Connor ? 
The match is knocked up [ tell you— 
and it must be knocked up. Connor's 
young, an’ it’ll be time enough for him 
tu marry this seven years to come.” 

As he said this, the fire of avarice 
blazed in his eyes, and he looked 
ony at Honour, then at the son; 
but while contemplating the latter, his 
countenance changed from anger to 
sorrow, and from sorrow to a mild 
and serene expression of affection. 

*“* Connor, avick,” said he, “Connor, 
sure you'll uot blame me in this busi- 
ness? sure you won't blame your poor, 
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heart-broken father let thim say 
what they will, sure you wont, avil- 
ish ¢” 

“ Don’t fret on my account, father,” 
said the son; “why should I blame 
you? God knows you're strivin’ to do 
what you would wish for me.” 

«“ No, Honor, I kuew he wouldn’t ; no,” 
he shouted, leaping up, “he would’nt 
make a saicrefize o’ me! Connor, save 
me, save me,” he shrieked, throwing his 
arms about his neck; “save me; my 
heart’s breakin’—somethin’s tearin’ me 
different ways inside ; I can cry, you 
see ; I can cry, but I’mstillas hard asa 
stone ; it’s terrible this I’m sufferin’— 
terrible all out for a weak ould man 
like me. Oh, Connor, avick, what ill 
I do? Honor, achora, what ‘ill be- 
come o’ me—am'nt I strugglin’, strug- 
glin’ aginst it, whatever it is; don’t 
yees pity me ? Don’t ye, avick machree, 
don’t ye, Honor? oh don’t yees pity 
me ?” 

“God pity you!” said the wife, burst- 
ing into tears ; “what will become of 
you ? pray. to God, Fardorougha, pray 
to him. No one alive can change your 
heart but God. I wint to the priest 
to-day, to get two masses said to turn 
your heart from that cursed money. I 
din’nt intind to tell you, but I do, 
bekase it’s your duty to pray now, 
above all times, an’ to back the priest 
as well as you can.” 

“It’s the best advice, father, you 
could get,” said the son, as he helped 
the trembling old man to his seat. 

“ An’ who bid you thin to go to 
lavish money that way ?” said he, turn- 
ing snappishly to Honour, and relaps- 
ing again into the peevish spirit of 
avarice; “ Saver o’ Heaven, but you'll 
kill me, woman, afore you have done 
wid me. How can [ stand it, to have 
my hard-earned an’ for what? 
to turn my heart from money! I don’t 
want to be turned from it—I don’t wish 
it! Money !—I have no money—no- 
thin’—nothin’—an’ if there’s not betther 
decreed for me, I'll be starved yet— 
an’ is it any wondher ? to be robbin’ me 
the way you're doin’!” 

His wife clasped her hands, and 
looked up towards heaven in silence, 
and Connor, shaking his head dispair- 
ingly, passed out to join Flanagan at 
his labour, with whom he had not 
spoken that day. Briefly, and with 
a heavy heart, he communicated to him 

the unsuccessful issue of his father’s in- 
terference, and asked his opinion as to 
how he should conduct himself under 
circumstances so disastrous to his hap- 
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piness and prospects. Bartle advised 
him to seek another interview with 
Una, and for that purpose, offered, as 
before, to ascertain, in the course of 
that evening, at what time and place 
she would see him. This suggestion, 
in itself so natural, was adopted, and as 
Connor felt, with peculiar acuteness, 
the pain of the situation in which he 
was placed, he manifested little. ten- 
dency to conversation, and the evening 
consequently passed heavily and in si- 
lence. 

Dusk, however, arrived, and Bartle 
prepared himself to execute the some- 
what difficult commission he had so 
obligingly undertaken, He appeared, 
however, to have caught a portion of 
Connor’s despondency, for, when about 
to set out, he said “that he felt his 
spirits sunk and melancholy ; just,” he 
added, “as if some misfortune, Con- 
nor, was afore aither or both of us ; for 
my part, I’d stake my life that things 
will go ashaughran one way or other, 
an’ that you'll never call Una O’Brien 
your wife.” 


“ Bartle,” replied the other, “I only 
want you to do my message, an’ not to 
be prophesyin’ ill—bad news comes too 
soon, without your tellin’ us of it afore- 
hand. God knows, Bartle dear, I’m 
distressed enough as it is, and want my 
spirits to be kept up rather than put 
down.” 

“No, Connor, but you want some- 
thin’ to divart your mind off of this bu- 
siness altogether, for a while ; an’ upon 
my saunies it ’ud be a charity for some 
friend to give you afresh piece of fun to 
think of—so keep up your heart, how 
do you know but I may do that much 
for youmyself? But I want you to lend 
me the loan of a pair of shoes ; divil a 
tatther of these will be together soon, 
barrin’ I get them mended in time ; 
you can’t begrudge that, any how, an’ 
me wearin’ them on your own busi- 
ness.” 

“ Nonsense, man—to be sure I will ; 
stop an’ I'll bring them out to you in 
half a shake.” 

He accordingly produced a pair of 
shoes, nearly new, and told Bartle 
that if he had no objection to accept of 
them as a present, he might consider 
them as his own. 

This conversation took place in Far- 
dorougha’s barn, where Flanagan always 
slept, and kept his small deal trunk. 

He paused a moment when this 
good-natured offer was made to him, 
but as it was dark no particular ex- 
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pression could be discovered on his 
countenance, 

“No!” said he vehemently ; “ may 
I go to perdition if I ought. —Connor— 
Connor O’Donovan—you'd turn the 
div ? 

“ Hut, Bartle, don’t be angry—whin 
I offered them, I did’nt mean to give 
you the slightest offence ; it’s enough 
for you to tell me you won't have them 
without gettin’ into a passion.” 

“ Have what ? what are you spakin’ 
about ?” 

“ Why—about the shoes; what 
else ?” 

“Yes, faith, sure enough—well, ay, 
the shoes !—don’t think of it, Connor— 
I'm hasty ; too much so, indeed, an’ 
that’s my fault. I’m like all good 
natured people in that respect ; how- 
ever I'll borry them for a day or two, 
till I get my own patched up some 
way. But, death alive, why did you 
get at this sason o’ the year three rows 
of sparables in the soles o’ them ?” 

“ Bekase they last longer, of coorse ; 
and now, Bartle, be off, and don’t let 
the grass grow under your feet till I 
see you agin.” 

Connor's patience, or rather his im- 
patience that night was severely taxed. 
Hour after hour elapsed, and yet 
Bartle did not return, At length he 
went to his father’s sleeping room, and 
informed him of the message he had 
sent through Flanagan to Una. 

“Twill sleep in the barn to-night, 
father,” he added; “an’ never fear, 
let us talk as we may, but we'll be up 
early enough in the morning, plase 
God. I couldn't sleep, or go to sleep, 
till I hear what news he brings back 
to us; so do you rise and secure the 
door, an’ I'll make my shake down wid 
Bartle for this night.” 

The father, who never refused him 
any thing un-pecuniary, (if we may be 
allowed the word,) did as the son re- 
quested him, and aguin went to bed, 
unconscious of the thundercloud which 
was so soon to burst upon them both. 

Bartle, however, at length returned, 
and Connor had the satisfaction of 
hearing that his faithful Una would 
meet him the next night, if possible, 
at the hour of twelve o'clock, in her 
father’s haggard. Her parents, it ap- 
peared, had laid an injunction upon her 
never to see him again; she was 
watched too, and unless when the 
household were asleep, she found it 
altogether impracticable to effect any 
appointment whatsoever with her lover. 
She could not even.promise with cer- 
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tainty to meet him on that night, but 
she desired him to come, and if she 
failed to be punctual, not to leave the 
place of appointment for an hour, 
After that, if she appeared not, then 
he was to wait no longer. Such was 
the purport of the message which Fia- 
nagan delivered him. 

Flanagan was the first up the next 
morning, for the purpose of keeping an 
appointment which he had with Biddy 
Neil, whom we have already introduced 
to the reader. On being taxed with 
meanness by this weak but honest 
creature, for having sought service 
with the man who had ruined his 
family, he promised to acquaint her 
with the true motive which had in- 
duced him to enter into Fardorougha’s 
employment. Their conversation on 
this point, however, was merely a love 
scene, in which Bartle satistied the 
credulous girl, that to an attachment 
for herself of some months’ standing, 
might be ascribed his humiliation in 
becoming a servant to the oppressor 
and destroyer of his house. He then 
passed from themselves and their pros- 
pects to Connor and Una O’Brien, 
with whose attachment for each other, 
as the reader knows, he was first made 
acquainted by his fellow servant. 

“It’s terrible, Biddy,” said he, “to 
think of the black and revengeful 
heart that Connor bears to Bodagh 
Buie and his family, merely bekase 
they refuse to let him marry Una. 
I'm afeared, Biddy darlin’, that there'll 
be dark work about it on Connor's 
side ; an’ if you hear of any thing bad 
happenin’ to the Bodagh, you'll know 
where it comes from.” 

“[T don’t b’lieve it, Bartle, nor I 
won't b’lieve it—not, any way, till I 
hear that it happens. But what is it he 
intends to do to them ?” 

“That's more than | know myself,” 
replied Bartle ; “I axed as much, an’ 
he said‘till it was done nobody would 
be the wiser.” 

“ That’s quare,” said the girl, “fora 
betther heart than Connor has, the 
Saver o’ the world never made.” 

“You :think so, agra, but wait ; do 
you watch, and you'll find that he 
won't come in to-night. I know nothin’ 
myself of what he’s about, for he’s as 
close as his father’s purse, an’ as deep 
as a draw-well, ay, an’ as fuir-faced as 
the divil when he wants to tempt a 
priest ; but this 1 know, that he has 
black business on his hands, whatever 
it is. Be.the crass, I thrimble to think 
of it !” 
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Flanagan then got tender, and after 
pressing his suit with all the eloquence 
he was master of, they separated, he to 
his labour in the fields, and she to her 
domestic employment, and the unusual 
task of watching the motions of her 
master’s son. 

Flanagan, in the course of the day, 
suggested to Connor the convenience 
of sleeping that night a/so in the barn. 
The time of meeting, he said, was too 
late, and his father’s family, who were 
early in their hours both night and 
morning, would be asleep even before 
they set out. He also added, that lest 
any of the O’Briens or their retainers 
should surprise him and Una, he had 
made up his mind to accompany him, 
and act as a vidette during their in- 
terview. 

Connor felt this devotion of Bartle 
to his dearest interests, as every grate- 
ful and generous heart would. 

“ Bartle,” said he, “when we are 
married, if it’s ever in my power to 
make you aisy in life, may I never 
prosper if I don’t do it; at all evints, 
in some way I'll reward you.” 

“If you're ever able, Connor, I'll 
have no objection to be behouldin’ to 
you ; that is, if you're ever able, as you 
say.” 

“ And if there’s a just God in heaven, 
Bartle, who sees my heart, however 
things may go against me for a time, I 
= I will be able to sarve you, or any 
other friend that desarves it. But 
about sleepin’ in to-night—of coorse 
I would’nt be knockin’ up my father, 
and discurbin’ my poor mother for no 
rason ; so of coorse, as I suid, I'll sleep 
in the barn ; it makes no difference one 
way or other.” 

* Connor,” said Flanagan, with much 
solemnity, “ if Bodagh Buie’s wise, he'll 
marry you an’ his daughter as fast as 
he can.” 

“ An’ why, Bartle ?” 

“ Why, for rasons you know nothin’ 
about. Of lute he’s got very much 
out o’ favour, in regard of not comin’ 
in to what people wish.” 

“ Spake plainer, Bartle ; [’m in the 
dark now.” 

“There’s work goin’ on in the 
counthry, that you and every one like 
you ought to be up to ; but you know 
nothin’, as I said, about it. Now 
Bodagh Buie, as far as | hear—for I’m 
in the dark myself nearly as much 
as you— Bodagh Buie houlds out 
aginst them; an’ not only that, I’m 
tould, but gives them hard words, an’ 
sets them at defiance.” 
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“ But what has all this to do with me 
marrying his daughter ?” 

“ Why, he wants some one badly to 
stand his friend wid them, an’ if you 
were marrid to her, you should on his 
account become one o’ thim ; begad as 
it is you ought, for to tell you the truth 
there’s talk—strong talk too, about 
payin’ him a nightly visit that mayn’t 
sarve him.” 

“Then, Bartle you’re consarned in 
this business.” 

“No, faith, not yet; bat I suppose 
I must, if I wish to be safe in the 
counthry ; an’ so must you too, for 
the same rason.” 

“ And, if not up, how do you know 
so much about it ?” 

“From one o’ themselves, that 
wishes the Bodagh well ; ay, an’ let 
me tell you, he’s a marked man, an’ 
the night was appointed to visit him ; 
still it was put back to thry if he could 
be managed, but he could n’t ; an’ all 
I know about it is that the time to re- 
mimber him is settled, an’ he’s to get 
it, an’, along wid other things, he’ll be 
ped for turnin’ off—however I can’t 
say any more about that.” 

“How long is it since you knew 
this ?” 

“ Not long—only since last night, or 
you'd ’a got it before this. The best 
way, I think, to put him on his guard 
’ud be to send him a scrape of a line 
wid no name to it.” 

“Bartle,” replied Connor, “I’m as 
much behoulden to you for this, as if 
it had been myself or my father that 
was marked. God knows you havea 
good heart, an’ if you don't sleep 
sound, I’m at a loss to know who 
ought.” 

“ Ma choirp an’ diouol but it’s hard 
to tell who has a good heart, Connor ; 
I'd never say any one has till I’d see 
them well thried.” 

At length the hour for setting 
out arrived, and both, armed with 
= oaken cudgels, proceeded to 

odagh Buie’s haggard, whither they 
arrived a little before the appointed 
hour. An utter stillness prevailed 
around the place—not a dog barked— 
not a breeze blew, nor did a leaf move 
on its stem, so calm and warm was the 
night. Neither moon nor stars shone 
in the firmament, and the darkness 
seemed kindly to throw its dusky man- 
tle over this sweet and stolen interview 
of our young lovers. As yet, however, 
Una had not come, nor could Connor, 
on surveying the large massy farm- 
house of the Bodagh, perceive any 
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appearance of light, or hear a single 
sound, however faint, to break the 
stillness in which it slept. Bartle, im- 
mediately after their arrival in the 
haggard, separated from his compa- 
nion, in order, he said, to give notice 
of interruption, should Una be either 
watched or followed. 

“ Besides, you know,” he added, 
“ sweethearts like nobody to be present 
but themselves, when they do be 
spakin’ soft to one another. So I'll 
jist keep dodgin’ about, from place to 
place, wid my eye an’ ear both open, 
an’ if any intherloper comes I'll give 
yees the hard word.” 

Heavily and lazily creep those mo- 
ments during which an impatient lover 
awaits the approach of his mistress ; 
and woe betide the wooer of impetuous 
temperament who is doomed, like our 
hero, to watch a whole hour and a half 
in vain. Many a theory did his fancy 
body forth, and many a conjecture did 
he form as to the probable causes of 
her absence. Was it possible that 
they watched her even in the dead 
hour of night? Perhaps the grief she 
felt at her father’s refusal to sanction 
the match, had brought on indisposition ; 
and,—oh, harrowing thought ! perhaps 
they had succeeded in prevailing upon 
her to renounce him and his hopes for 
ever. But no; their affection was too 
pure and steadfast to admit of a sup- 
position so utterly unreasonable. What 
then could have prevented her from 
keeping an appointment so essential to 
their future prospects, and to the ope- 
rations necessary for them to pursue ? 
Some plan of intercourse—some settled 
mode of communication must be con- 
certed between them, a fact as well 
known to herself as to him. 

“ Well, well,” thought he, “ what- 
ever’s the reason of her not coming, 
I’m sure the fault is not her’s ; as it is, 
there’s no use in waitin’ this night any 
longer.” 

Flanagan, it appeared, was of the 
same opinion, for in a minute or two 
he made his appearance, and urged 
their return home. It was clear, he 
said, that no interview eould take place 
that night, and the sooner they reach- 
ed the barn and got to bed the better.” 

“Folly me,” he added; “ we can 
pass through the yard, cross the road 
before the hall-door, and get over the 
stile, by the near way through the 
fields that’s behind the orchard.” 

Connor, who was by no means so 
well acquainted with the path as his 
companion, followed him in the way 
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pe out, and in a few minutes the 
ound themselves walking at a brisk 
‘es in a direction that led homewards 

y a shorter cut. Connor’s mind was 
too much depressed for conversation, 
and both were proceeding in silence, 
when Flanagan started in alarm, and 
pointed out the figure of some one 
walking directly towards them. In 
less than a minute the person, whoever 
he might be, had come within speak- 
ing distance, and, as he shouted out 
“who comes there?” Flanagan bolted 
across the ditch along which they had 
been going, and disappeared. 

“A friend,” returned Connor, in 
reply to the question. 

The pther man advanced, and with 
a look of deep scrutiny peered into his 
face. “ A friend,” he exclaimed; “ faith, 
it’s a quare hour for a friend to be out. 
Who are you, eh? Is this Connor 
O'Donovan ?” 

“It is; but you have the advantage 
of me.” 

“If your father was here he would 
know Phil Curtis, any way.” 

“ T ought to a known the voice my- 
self,” said Connor; “Phil, how are 
you? an’ what’s bringin’ yourself out 
at this hour ?” 

“ Why, I want to buy a couple o’ 
milk cows in the fair o’ Kilturbit, an’ 
I’m goin’ to catch my horse, an’ make 
ready. It’s a stiff ride from this, an’ 
by the time I’m there it ‘ill be late 
enough for business, I’m thinkin’. There 
was some one wid you ; who was it?” 

“Come, come,” said Connor good- 
humouredly, “ he was out coortin’, and 
doesn’t wish to be known; and Phil, 
as you had the luck to meet me, I beg 
you, for heaven’s sake, not to breathe 
that you seen me near Bodagh Buie’s 
tonight ; I have various rasons for it. 

“It’s no sacret to me as it is,” re- 
plied Curtis ; “half the parish knows 
it; so make your mind asy on that 
head. Good night, Counor! I wish 

ou success, any how; you'll be a 
appy man if you get her; although 
from what I hear has happened, you 
have a bad chance, except herself 
stands to you.” 

The truth was, that Fardorougha’s 
visit to the Bodagh, thanks to the high 
tones of his own shrill voice, had 
drawn female curiosity, already suspi- 
cious of the circumstances, to the key- 
hole of the parlour-door, where the 
issue and object of the conference soon 
became known. In a short time it had 
gone among the servants, and from 
them was transmitted in the course of 
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that and the following day, to the 
tenants and day-labourers ; who con- 
trived to multiply it with such effect, 
that, as Curtis said, it was indeed no 
secret to the greater part of the parish. 

Flanagan soon rejoined Connor, 
who, on taxing him with his flight, 
was informed, with an appearance of 
much regret, that a debt of old stand- 
ing due to Curtis had occasioned it. 

“ And upon my sannies, Connor, I’d 
rather any time go up to my neck in 
wather than meet a man that I owe 
money to, whin I cau’t pay him. I 
knew Phil very well, even before 
he spoke, and that was what made me 
cut an’ run.” 

“ What!” said Connor, looking to- 
wards the east, “can it be day-light so 
soon ?” 

“ Begad it surely cannot,” replied 
his companion. “Holy mother above, 
what is this ?” 

Both involuntarily stood to contem- 
plate the strange phenomenon which 
presented itself to their observation ; 
and, as it was certainly both novel 
and startling in its ‘appearance, we 
shall pause a little to describe it more 
minutely. 

The night, as we have already said, 
was remarkably dark, and warm to an 
unusual degree. To the astonishment, 
however, of our two travellers, a gleam 
of light, extremely faint, and some- 
what resembling that which precedes 
the rising of a summer sun, broke upon 
their path, and passed on in undulating 
sweeps for a considerable space before 
them. Connor had scarcely time to 
utter the exclamation just alluded to, 
and Flanagan to reply to him, when 
the light around them shot farther into 
the distance, and deepened from its 
first pale hue into a rich and gorgeous 
purple. Its effect, however, was limited 
within a circle of about a mile, for 
they could observe that it got faint 
gradually from the centre to the ex- 
treme verge, where it melted into utter 
darkness, 

“ This must mean something: extra- 
ordinary,” said Connor ; “ whatever it 
is, it appears to be behind the hill that 
divides us from Bodagh Buie’s house. 
Blessed earth! it looks as if the sky 
was on fire |” ; 

The sky indeed presented a fearful 
but sublime spectacle. One spot ap- 
a to glow with the red-white 

eat of a furnace, and to form the cen- 
tre of a fiery cupola, from which the 
flame was flung in redder and grosser 
masses, that darkened away into wild 
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and dusky indistinctness, in a manner 
that corresponded with the same light, 
as it danced in red and frightful mirth 
upon the earth. As they looked, the 
cause of this awful phenomenon soon 
became visible. From behind the hill 
was seen a thick shower of burning 
particles rushing up into the mid air, 
and presently the broad point of a 
huge cyuieab of fire, wavering in ter- 
rible and capricious power, seemed to 
disport itself far up in the very depths 
of the glowing sky. On looking again 
upon the earth they perceived that 
this terrible circle was extending itself 
over a wider cifcumference of country, 
marking every prominent object 
around them with a dark blood-red 
tinge, and throwing those that were 
more remote into a visionary but ap- 
palling relief. 

“ Dhar Chriestha,” exclaimed Flana- 
gan, “I have it; thim 1 spoke about 
has paid Bodagh Buie the visit they 
promised him.” 

“Come round the hip o’ the hill,” 
said Connor, “’till we see where it 
really is ; but I'll tell you what, Bartle, 
if you be right, woe betide you; all the 
water in Europe would n't wash you 
free in my mind, of being connected in 
this same Ribbon business that’s spread 
through the country. As sure as that 
sky—that fearful sky’s—above us, you 
must prove to me an’ others, how. you 
came to know that this hellish business 
was to take place. God of heaven ! 
let us run—surely it could n’t be the 
dwel ling-house !” 

His speed was so great that Bartle 
could find neither breath nor leisure to 
make any reply. 

“Thank God,” he exclaimed ; oh, 
thank God it’s not the house, and their 
lives are safe ; but, blessed Father, 
there’s the man’s whvle haggard in 
flames.” 

“Oh, the netarnal villains!” was 
the simple exclamation of Flanagan. 

“ Bartle,” said his companion, “ you 
heard what I said this minute ?” 

Their eyes met as he spoke, and for 
the first time O’Donovan was struck 
by the pallid malignity of his features. 
The servant gazed steadily upon him, 
his lips slightly but firmly drawn back, 
and his eye, in which was neither sym- 
pathy nor alarm, charged with the 
spirit of a cool and devilish triumph. 

Connor's blazed at the bare idea of 
his villany, and, in a fit of manly and 
indignant rage, he seized Flanagan and 
hurled him headlong to the earth at 
his feet. “ You have hell in your face, 
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you villain,” he exclaimed; “and if 


I thought that—if I did—I'd drag you 
down like a dog, an’ pitch you head- 
foremost into the flames!” 

Bartle rose, and in a voice wonder- 
fully calm, simply observed, “ God 
knows, Connor, if I know either your 
heart or mine, you'll be sorry for this 
tratement you’ ve given me for no ra- 
son. You know yourself that, as soon 
as I heard any thing of the ill-will 
aginst tie Bodagh, I tould it to you, in 
ordher—mark that—in ordher that you 
might let Aim know it the best way 
you thought proper, an’ for that you've 
knocked me down !” 

“ Why, I believe you may be right, 
Bartle—there’s truth in that—but I 
can’t forgive you the /ook you gave 
me.” 

“That red light was in my face, 
maybe ; I’m sure if that was n't it, I 
can’t tell—l was myself wondherin’ at 
your own looks, the same way; but 
then it was that quare light that was 
in your face.” 

“Well, well, maybe I’m wrong—l 
hope Lam. Do you think we could 
be of any use there ?” 

“ Of use! an’ how would we account 
for bein’ there at all, Connor? how 
would you do it, at any rate, widout 
maybe bringin’ the girl into blame.” 

“ You're right agin, Bartle; I’m not 
half so cool as you are ; our best plan 
is to go home Fe 

“And go to bed; it is; an’ the 
sooner we're there the betther ; sowl, 
Connor, you gev me a murdherin’ 
crash.” 

“Think no more of it—think no 
more of it—l’m not often hasty, s 
you must overlook it.” 

It was, however, with an anxious 
and distressed heart that Connor 
O’Donovan reached his father’s barn, 
where, in the same bed with Flanagan, 
he enjoyed towards morning a brief 
and broken slumber that brought back 
to his fancy images of blood ‘and fire, 
all so confusedly mingled with Una, 
himself, and their parents, that the 
voice of his father, calling upon them 
to rise, came to him as a welcome and 
manifest relief. 

At the time laid in this story, nei- 
ther burnings nor murders were so 
familiar nor patriotic, as the fancied 
necessity for working out political 
purposes has recently made them. 
Such atrocities, in those bad and unre- 
formed days, were certainly looked 
upon as criminal, rather than meritori- 
ous, however unpatriotic it may have 
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been to form so erroneous an estimate 
of human villainy. The consequence 
of all this was, that the destruction of 
Bodagh Buie’s property created a sen- 
sation in the county, of which, fami- 
liarized as we are to such crimes, we 
can entertain but a very faint notion. 
In three days a reward of five hun- 
dred pounds, exclusive of two hundred 
from government, was offered for such 
information as might bring the incen- 
diary, or incendiaries, to justice. The 
Bodagh and his family were stunned 
as much with amaze ment at the occur- 
rence of a calamity so incomprehensi- 
ble to them, as with the loss they 
bad sustained, for that indeed was 
heavy. The man was extremely po- 
pular, and by many acts of kindness 
had won the attachment and good-will 
of all who knew him, either personally 
or by character. How then account 
for an act so wanton and vindictive ? 
They could not understand it; it was 
not only a crime, but a crime conuect- 
ed with some mysterious motive, be- 
yond their power to detect. 

But of all who became acquainted 
with the outrage, not one sympa- 
thized more sincerely and deeply with 
O’Brien’s family than did Connor 
O'Donovan; although of course that 
sympathy was unknown to those for 
whom it was felt. The fact was, that 
his own happiness became in some 
degree involved in their calamity ; 
and, as he came in to breakfast on the 
fourth morning after its occurrence, he 
could not help observing as much to 
his mother. His suspicions of Flana- 

gan, as to possessing some clue to the 
melanc holy business, were by no means 
removed. On the contrary, he felt 
that he ought to have him brought 
before the bench of magistrates who 
were conducting the investigation from 
day to day, and, with this determina- 
tion, he himself resolved to state fully 
and candidly to the bench, all the hints 
which had transpired from Flanagan 
respecting the denunciations said to be 
held out against O’Brien, and the 
causes assigned for them. Breakfast 
was now ready, and Fardorougha 
himself entered, uttering petulant 
charges of neglect and idleness against 
his servant. 4 

“He desarves no breaklast,” said 
he; “not a morsel ; it’s robbing me by 
his idleness and schaming he is. What 
is he doin’, Connor? or what has be- 
come of him? He’s not in the field 
nor about the place.” 

Connor paused. 
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“ Why, now that I think of it, I 
did n't see him today,” he replied ; “ I 
thought he was mendin’ the slap at the 
Three-Acres. I'll thry if he’s in the 
barn.” 

And he went accordingly to find him. 
“I’m afraid, father.” said he, on his 
return, “that Bartle’s a bad boy, an’ a 
dangerous one ; he’s not in the barn, an’ 
it appears, from the bed, that he did n't 
sleep there last night. The thruth is, 
he’s gone ; at laste he has brought all 
his clothes, his box, an’ everything 
with him; an’ what’s more, I suspect 
the rason of it; he thinks he has let 
out too much to me; an’ dhar ma 
chorp, it ‘ill go hard but I'll make him 
let out more.” 

The servant-maid, Biddy, now en- 
tered and informed them thut four men, 
evidently strangers, were approaching 
the house from the rear, and ere she 
could add anything further on the sub- 
ject, two of them walked in, and seiz- 
ing Connor informed him that he was 
their prisoner. 

“ Your prisoner!” exclaimed his mo- 
ther, getting pale; “why what could 
our poor boy do to make him your pri- 
soner? He never did hurt or harm to 
the child unborn.” 

Fardorougha’s keen grey eye rested 
sharply upon them for a moment; it 
then turned to Honour, afterwards to 
Connor, and again gleamed bitterly at 
the intruders—* What is this,” said he, 
starting up ; “ what is this? you don’t 
mane to rob us?” 

“I think,” said the son, “ you 
must be undher a mistake ; you surely 
can have no business with me. It’s 
very likely you want some one else.” 

“ What is your name ?” enquired he 
who appeared to be the principal of 
them. 

“ My name is Connor O'Donovan ; 
an’ I know no rason why I should deny 
it.” 

“Then you are the very man we 
came for,” said the querist, “so you 
had better prepare to accompany us ; 
in the mean time you must excuse us 
if we search your room. This is un- 
pleasant, I grant, but we have no dis- 
cretion, and must perform our duty.’ 

* What do you want in this room ?” 
said Fardorougha ; “it’s robbery you're 
on for—it’s robbery you're on for—in 
open day-light, too; but you're late ; I 
lodged the last penny yestherday ; 
that’s one comfort ; you're late—you're 
late.” 
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“What did my boy do,” exclaimed 
the affrighted mother; “whut did he 
do that you come to drag him away 
from us ¢” 

This question she put to the other 
constable, the first having entered her 
son's bed-room. 

“Tam afraid, ma’am, you'll know it 
too soon,” replied the man; “it’s a 
heavy charge, if it proves to be true.” 

As he spoke, his companion re-enter- 
ed the apartment, with Connor’s Sun- 
day coat in his hand, from the pocket 
of which he drew a steel and tinder- 
box. 

“I'm sorry for this,” he observed ; 
“it corroborates what has been sworn 
against you by your accomplice, and 
here I fear comes additional proof.” 

At the same moment the other two 
made their appearance, one of them 
holding in his hand the shoes which 
Connor had lent to Flanagan, and 
which he wore on the night of the 
conflagration. 

On seeing this, and comparing the 
two circumstances together, a fearful 
light broke on the unfortunate young 
man, who had already felt conscious 
of the snare into which he had fallen. 
With an air of sorrow and manly re- 
signation he thus addressed his pa- 
rents :— 

“ Don’t be alarmed ; I see that there 
is an attempt made to swear away my 
life ; but, whatever happens, you 
both know that I am innocent of doin’ 
an injury to any one. If I die, I 
would rather die innocent than live as 
guilty as he will that must have my 
blood to answer for.” 

His mother, on hearing this, rau to 
him, and with her arms about his neck, 
exclaimed, 

“Die! die! Connor darlin’—my 
brave boy—my only son—why do you 
talk about death ? what is it for ? what 
is it about ? Oh, for the love of God, 
tell us what did our boy do ?” 

“He is charged by Bartle Flana- 
gan,” replied one of the constables, 
“with burning Bodagh Buie O’Brien’s 
haggard, because he refused him his 
daughter. He must now come with 
us to gaol.” 

“I see the whole plot,” said Connor, 
“and a deep one it is; the villain will 
do his worst; still I can’t but have 
dependance upon justice and my own 
innocence. I can’t but have depend- 
ance upon God, who knows my heart.” 
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Residence in Norway. 


LAING’S RESIDENCE IN NORWAY.* 


Tue kingdom of Norway and its in- 
habitants have long been objects of 
considerable interest to us; and, to 
judge by the number of works that 
have been published concerning them 
within the last few years, we are far 
from being singular in our feelings in 
this respect. Nor is it at all strange, 
that such should be the case, as the 
subject is one which claims attention on 
many accounts. Independently of the 
attractions the country itself presents, 
as well to the student of natural history 
in its various departments, as to the ad- 
mirer of sublime and romantic scenery, 
the political philosopher may there be- 
hold the spectacle of a free and happy 
people, living “ under ancient laws and 
social arrangements totally different in 
principle from those which regulate so- 
ciety and property in the feudally con- 
stituted countries ;” while we must all 
feel desirous to be acquainted with as 
many particulars as possible respecting 
a nation whose inhabitants formerly 
poyee such a conspicuous part in the 
istory of the British Isles. For, it 
must be kept in mind that, though the 
name of Danes is more familiar to the 
ears of both English and Irish, as con- 
nected with the early invasions alluded 
to, the inhabitants of Norway consti- 
tuted a considerable portion of the 
people so designated, forming with 
them and the Swedes the body more 
properly styled Northmen; and that 
the Normans, the subsequent invaders, 
were themselves derived directly from 
the same stock. Again, the philologist 
finds a most useful and attractive sub- 
ject of investigation in the ancient lan- 
guage of Norway, which has had more 
influence on our own, than is generally 


supposed ; while the records which 
still exist in it surpass in interest, au- 
thenticity, and extent, those of any 
other European nation of the same pe- 
riod. The value of these records, as 
illustrative of our own history, and cor- 
roborative or corrective of our own an- 
nals, is now beginning to be more ge- 
nerally felt ; and we are happy to find 
that the Royal Northern Antiquarian 
Society (of Copenhagen) is about to 
publish under the title of Antiquitates 
Britannice et Hibernice, a work which 
is to contain all the Sagas or parts of 
Sagas relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, and which, being accompanied 
by a Latin translation, and illustrated 
with notes and maps, will be generally 
accessible to the learned. 

A remarkable instance of this illus- 
tration of our annals by the Northern 
may here be adduced. Every one is 
familiar with that spirited ode of Gray’s, 
entitled “The Fatal Sisters,” para- 
phrased from a poem quoted by Tor- 
feeus and Bartholinus ia the Niala 
Saga ; and there is no one who has not 
heard of the Battle of Clontarf; and 
yet how few are aware that the battle 
predicted in that poem is no other than 
this very battle! Wedo not of course 
mean to say that the legend of the vi- 
sion of the inhabitant of eed is 
not fabulous ; but it does not therefore 
follow that the event to which it re- 
fers is fabulous also; on the contrary, 
the very introduction of this superna- 
tural machinery proves the strong im- 
pression which an actual occurrence 
made on the minds of those living at 
the time. The real historical fact 
we learn from the Saga is, that the 
invaders with whom the Irish then 





* Journal of a Residence in Norway, during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; 
made with a view to inquire into the moral and political economy of that country, and 
the condition of its inhabitants. By Samuel Laing, Esq. London, 1836. 1 vol. 8vo. 


+ Gray’s Introducticn or Preface to the ode is as follows :—* In the eleventh cen- 
tury, Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney islands, went with a fleet of ships and a considerable 
body of troops into Ireland, to the assistance of Siciryg with the silken beard, who was 
then making war on his father-in-law Brian, king of Dublin; the earl and all his 
forces were cut to pieces, and Sictryg was in danger of a total defeat ; but the enemy 
had a greater loss by the death of Brian their king, who fell in the action. On 
Christmas day, (the day of the battle,) a native of Caithness in Scotland, of the name 
of Darrud, saw at a distance a number of persons on horseback riding at full speed 
towards a hill, and seeming to enter it. Curiosity led him to follow them, till look- 
ing through an opening in the rocks, he saw twel-e gigantic figures resembling wo- 
men. They were all employed about a loom; and as they wove, they sung the 
following dreadful song ; which when they had finished, they tore'the web into 





twelve pieces, and, each taking her portion, galloped six to the north, and as many 
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fought were not from Denmark, as is 
generally supposed, but from the Ork- 
neys; and when we consider that the 
inhabitants of the latter, in language, 
manners, and appearance, differed not 
from the Danes, and that they came 
apparently by the same route, we need 
not be surprised that they were called 
by the same name, to which, indeed, as 
being immediately of Scandinavian ori- 
gin, they were fairly entitled. The 
Orkneyinga Saga, or history of the in- 
habitants of the Orkneys, confirms this 
statement, 

In the last named Saga there is an 
account of a remarkable pirate who 
lived formerly in one of the Orkney 
Islands, which deserves mention here, 
as well from the subject of it being in 
some degree connected with our own 
history, as from the singular picture it 
presents of the state of society at the 
period to which it relates; while the 
recollection of the well-known tale of 
Scott’s, in which the scene of action 
and the avocation of the hero are the 
same, will serve still more to enhance 
its interest. We shall avail ourselves 
of an abstract of parts of it given by Mr. 
Laing :— 


«“ Swein, the proprietor of the little 
island Guareksay, now called Gairsay, 
situated opposite to, and about four miles 
north of the Bay of Kirkwall, appears to 
have been in his day (he lived about 
1120) one of the most daring and re- 
nowned of the northern sea kings. His 
various exploits, related in the { Orkney- 
inga] Saga at some length, are very in- 
teresting. When he had finished the 
sowing of his bear-seed, an operation 
which, it may be inferred from the Saga, 
he performed with his own hands, he went 
out upon his regular summer cruize, 
sometimes at the head of six or eight 
ships; and came back in autumn to reap 
his crop in Gairsay, and to divide the 
booty he had collected on his expedition. 


to the south.”— Now, besides there being no men 
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The coasts of England and Ireland, and 
the Isle of Man, were frequently plun- 
dered by him; and the ancient Manx 
Chronicle confirms the facts and dates of 
his devastations in that is!and, as recorded 
in the Saga. During the winter, after 
a success(ul summer cruize, he entertained 
a band of eighty men in his little island of 
Gairsay. If each island chief kept on 
foot a proportionable body of these 
rovers, the numbers, when united under 
a daring leader like Swein, would be very 
formidable. The island of Gairsay could 
never have maintained one-fourth of the 
number of Swein’s companions and 
guests, if they had not maintained them- 
selves by other means than husbandry.— 
Ga one occasion, Swein, who had many 
vicissitudes of tortune, was reduced to a 
single rowing boat and two or three fol- 
lowers, and was skulking among the 
islets from the pursuit of the Jarl of Ork- 
ney, with whom he was at variance. The 
Jarl happened one morning to be return- 
ing from a visit to Sigurd, in the island 
of Rousay, and discovering Swein’s boat, 
gave chace. Swein rowed to an unin- 
habited little island called Elgarholm ; 
and finding his enemy gaining on him, as 
soon as his little boat was screened by 
the islet from the view of his pursuers, he 
ran her into one of those caves which the 
action of the waves scoops out often to a 
great extent under ground. By the time 
the Jarl had reached the isle, and satisfied 
himself that Swein had not gone past it, 
the rising of the tide had concealed the 
entrance of the cave; and at the further 
end of it Swein in his boat lay hid ona 
shelving beach, and heard the Jarl and 
his attendants express their astonishment 
at his mysterious disappearance. For 
several years after, nothing was heard of 
Swein in the Orkney Islands, One fine 
summer day, a vessel was seen coming 
from the westward. This was Swein. 
He himself, with his armed followers, lay 
concealed in the hold of the vessel ; and 
he left upon deck only the few men who 
might appear necessary to navigate such 


tion made of Clontarf, there are va- 


rious reasons why so many have read this preface without suspecting it referred to the 


famous battle fought there. 


In the first place, the Irish king is simply called Brian, 


and not Brian Boiroimhe, by which latter appellation he is almost exclusively known 
in this country; and, in the next place, the invaders that fought at the battle of Clon- 
tarf are generally supposed to have come from Denmark. ~ Another reason is, the 
very singular blunder of Gray's in stating Christmas-day to have been the day of the 
battle, instead of Good Friday. Torfeus, from whom he quotes, distinctly says, in 
conformity with his authority, the Niala Saga, that the battle was fought on ‘Good 
Friday ; and, shortly before that, mentions the arrival of the fleet on Palm Sunday.— 
His words are :—* Die Veneris, qui, in diem memorie passionis Servatoris, Ywrno 
dictum, institutum, incidebat, utrique copias eduxerunt.”— Orcades, p. 35. And 
again: —*“ Prodigium interea dum in Hibernia confligerent, in Catanesia, Scotiz 
Provincia, eodem die Passionis Dominica, tale accidisse memoratur.”—p. 36 How 
the accurate Gray could have misunderstood this, it is not easy to conjecture. 
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a merchant ship. He ordered them to 
sail close to a headland in the island of 
Rousay, upon which he had observed 
people walking about ; and to hail them 
and ask the news, and what they were 
doing. The people replied, that they 
were attendants of the Jarl, who had 
gone to the other side of the headland to 
hunt seals ; and ordered the crew to bring 
their vessel to the shore, and give an ac- 
count of their cargo tothe Jarl. As soon 
as the vessel was so close under the rock 
that it was out of sight of the people 
standing upon the slope of the promon- 
tory, Swein altered his course, went 
round to where the Jarl was seal-hunting, 
slew all his followers, took him on board 
a prisoner, and made sail for Scotland. — 
Sigurd of Westness, whose guest the Jarl 
was on this hunting expedition, found the 
dead bodies of the hunting party, and 
missing that of the Jarl, declared that 
Swein must be alive, and have done the 
deed. The place, near to Westness in 
the island of Rousay, is still called Swein- 
droog. The Jarl was never heard of 
again, He was carried to Athol, and 
thrust into a monastery. Swein was re- 
conciled to the Jarl’s successor, returned 
to his little isle of Gairsay, and for a long 
series of years was one of the most suc- 
cessful and renowned sea kings, or pi- 
rates,* of his age. He was’ killed in the 
trenches of the city of Dublin, in the year 
1159. He had sailed from Orkney upon 
the last expedition which, on account of 
his age, he intended to make. He at- 
tacked and carried the city of Dublin; 
and the ransom, or Dane-Geld, was to be 
paid nextday. Next day the inhabitants, 
seeing the small number of their invaders 
contained in six vessels, rose and over- 
came them. Ware, in his history of Ire- 
land, states, from Irish records, the fact 
of an attack of the Danes on the city of 
Dublin, and of their defeat on the second 
day, with the loss of their prince, in the 
trenches of the city, on the same day, 
and in the same year, 1159, as that which 
the more home-spun Saga gives as the 
date of the defeat and death of this laird 
of the isle of Gairsay.”+ 


Of the Orkneyinga Saga there is at 
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present but one edition, and that faulty 
in many respects. We are, therefore, 
glad to find that an improved edition 
of it, according to the best MSS. is to 
be given inthe work already mentioned 
as projected by the Royal Northern 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen. 
We cannot dismiss the subject of the 
latter, without adding, which we do 
with no small degree of pride, that the 
first attempt at a publication of the 
kind was made by a countryman of our 
own, the Rev. James Johnstone, who 
resided for some years at Copenhagen, 
as chaplain to the British Embassy, 
and whose Antiquitates Celto-Scandice, 
and other works, exhibit considerable 
learning and research, and are still in 
good estimation. A very high au- 
thority, Professor Rafn, has spoken in 
most favourabie terms of his edition 
of Lodbrog’s Death-song, which is, in- 
deed, inferior ouly to the Professor's 
own. 


But it is now time to turn our atten- 
tion to the book which has given oc- 
casion to these remarks. The object 
of Mr. Laing’s residence in Norway 
has been already mentioned ;{ and we 
have no hesitation in saying that he 
appears to have fully succeeded in it, 
and that in his communication of the 
results to the public, he has done good 
service. Accordingly, while the vo- 
lumes of his immediate predecessors, 
Inglis and Barrow, may perhaps be 
sometimes more entertaining as light 
reading, that before us may claim a far 
higher rank, as a standard work, con- 
taining a fund of information on the sta- 
tistics, polity, and domestic and agricul- 
tural economy of the country to which 
it relates. Mr. Laing gives also some 
brief notices on the literature and 
ancient history of Norway, as well as 
occasional sketches of society there, 
which are very pleasing. As it is not 
our intention at present to follow him 
in his details and speculations on the 
graver subjects above mentioned—any 
of which, indeed, to do it justice, would 


* Mr. Laing here confounds sea-kings with vikings. The terms are perfectly dis- 
tinct; the latter meaning pirates, and the former, as the name itself intimates, chief- 


tains, or leaders of vikings. 


+ This abstract, though answering well enough for the purpose for which it is here 


quoted, is very carelessly written. 


For instance, the jarl or earl who was captured 


while seal-hunting was quite a different individual from the one whom Swein eluded 
by retreating into the cave ; and the last-mentioned adventure moreover, was poste- 


rior to the other by twenty-one years. 
were it worth while. 


We could point out some other inaccuracies 
Generally speaking, indeed, Mr, Laing has been less happy 


in his observations on the literature of Norway, than in any other part of the work, 


t See title in page 443, 
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almost require an article to itself—we 
shall confine ourselves to such as will 
be likely to prove instructive and en- 
tertaining to our readers in general, 
referring those who wish for informa- 
tion on the others, to the work itself. 

Most of our readers are, we suppose, 
by this time well acquainted with the na- 
tureof the Norwegian Fiords, or narrow 
gulphs, running up, sometimes to an 
immense extent, into the main land. 
Mr. Laing, however, has given us an 
account of a new and pleasing feature 
to be observed in some of them, or at 
least in one, that of Drontheim. 


“The hills of primary rock in some 
places run out into promontories, which 
dip into the fiord. To scramble up and 
down these is not work for an alderman; 
when one does, however, get over the 
keel of such a ridge, he sees a quiet, 
beautiful scene below. The little land- 
locked bay is so shut in with rocks and 
woods, that it resembles a small moun- 
tain lake. The entrance is hid by trees; 
and the mark of high water on the white 
beach at the head of the cove is the only 
indication that it belongs to the ocean. 
There is generally room at his head for 
one fishing farmer, with his house at the 
foot of the rocks, a green spot for his 
cows and goats, and his little skiff at 
anchor before his door ; where the lucky 
fellow, without ever knowing what a sea- 
storm is, or going out of sight of his own 
chimney smoke, catches in his sheltered 
creek the finest sea-fish beneath the sha- 
dow of the rocky forest that surrounds 
him. When the traveller drops suddenly 
upon one of these nooks, his toil is re- 
paid.” 

The following description of winter 
and its attendant pleasures, is lively 
and agreeable. The author appears 
in some of the passages to have felt a 
portion of the zest with which Wash- 
ington Irving describes Christmas 
revels in England. 


“«« November 14.—Winter is come: the 
snow falls incredibly fast. The whole 
cloud seems to come down at once upon 
the land; and in a few hours every thing 
but trees and houses and precipices seems 
brought to one common level. Sledges 
are jingling in all directions ; the horses 
have bells on the harness, such as are 
used on waggon harness in the west of 
England. All the world seems gay, and 
enjoying the sledge-driving, as if it were 
a novelty to them. There is some pe- 
culiar pleasure in the uniform smooth 
mvtion of sledging, skating, sailing, 
swinging, or moving in any way over a 
smooth surface. We see sailor boys, by 
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themselves, enjoy the pleasure of this 
motion in a sailing boat on smooth water; 
the novelty can make no part of the 
pleasure to them; and parrots and mon- 
keys appear to have pleasure in swinging. 
Sledging is horse-power applied to 
skates. Of our English or Dutch skates 
I see very little use made, even by the 
children ; and the nature of the country, 
with the quantity of snow, must make 
our kind of skating au amusement not 
generally enjoyed. But snow skating is 
going on briskly, at every farm-house, 
with youn and old. The snow skates 
are slips of light thin wood, about the 
breadth of one’s foot, and about six 
feet long, geutly curving upwards at each 
end. There is a loop in the middle into 
which the foot is slipped. On flat ground 
the skater shuffles along pretty well, 
much better than he could walk, as his 
feet do not sink in the snow. Up hill he 
has slow and fatiguing work, and on hard 
snow and steep ground would slip back- 
ward, but for the resistance of the hair of 
a piece of hide which is bound under the 
skate in climbing steep ascents. Down the 
mountain he flies like an arrow. He has 
only to guide his flight with a pole, so as 
not to run over a precipice. It seems to 
require great dexterity and practice to 
run well on these snow skates, On a 
road with the ordinary variety of surface, 
a good skater will beat a horse in a 
sledge.” 
* . . * . 

“ January, 1835.— The fair was quickly 
followed by Christmas, or Yule, as it is 
called here, as well as by the Scottish 
peasantry, which was kept in great style 
for fourteen days. Every family is in 
busy preparation for three weeks before, 
baking, brewing, and distilling, and the 
fourteen days of Yule are passed in feast- 
ing merriment, giving and receiving en- 
tertainments. In this neighbourhood 
there are about thirty families, who from 
station, office, or education, form the 
upper class of society. In this hospitable 
and amiable circle, I have received during 
the winter such attentions as a stranger, 
without letters of introduction, would 
only receive in Norway. I was fairly 
knocked up in Yule by a succession of 
parties, which seldom ended before five or 
six next morning. 


«“ There is something indelicate, and 
perhaps not very honourable, in describ- 
ing minutely private societies and modes 
of living of families in a foreign country, 
where the stranger is invited in the kind- 
est spirit of hospitality, and not that he 
should make his remarks, however flat- 
tering they may be to his entertainers. 
This difficulty, however, need not be felt 
here, because the mode of living is so 
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simple and uniform in every family or 
party, that our description can have no- 
thing peculiarly referable to any one. 

*“ You are invited by a list carried 
round by a man on horseback, and, oppo- 
site to your name, you put down that 
you accept, or decline. You are expect- 
ed about four o'clock, long after dinner, 
for which twelve or one is the usual hour. 
The stranger who will take the trouble 
to come early will be much gratified, for 
there is nothing on the Continent so 
pretty as the arrival of a sledge party. 
The distant jingling of the bells is heard, 
before any thing can be seen through the 
dusk and snow; and sound rapidly ap- 
proaching, is one of the most pleasing 
impressions on our senses. Then one 
sledge seems to break as it were through 
the cloud; and is followed by a train of 
twenty or thirty, sweeping over the snow. 
The spirited action of the little horses, 
with their long manes and tails, the light 
and elegant form of the sledges appearing 
on the white ground, the ladies wrapt in 
their furs and shawls, the gentlemen 
standing behind driving in their wolf-skin 
pelisses, the master of the house and the 
servants at the door with candles, form 
a scene particularly novel and pleasing. 
Coffee and tea are handed round to each 
person on arrival ; and the company walk 
about the room and converse. It appears 
to me that there are never any of those 
dismal awkward pauses in company here, 
nor of that reliance on one or two good 
talkers, or hacknied subjects, such as 
wind, weather, and news, which charac- 
terise our ordinary society in England 
and Scotland. Every body seems to 
have something to say, and to say it; 
and conversation does not flag. This 
arises probably from the temperament of 
the people ; and the total absence of pre- 
tence in their character, that is, of wishing 
to appear more or less important, more or 
less rich, more or less learned, or more 
or less anything, than they really are. 
After the party is all assembled, the Mel- 
lem-maaltid, or middle repast, is brought 
in. This is a tray with slices of bread 
and butter, anchovies, slices of tongue, of 
smoked meat, of cheese; and every one 
helps himself as he walks about. The 
gentlemen generally take a glass of spirits 
at this repast, which is a regular meal in 
every family. The gentlemen then sit 
down to cards. Ihave not seen a lady 
at a card-table. The games usually 
played are boston, ombre, shervenzel, 
which seems a complicated sort of piquet, 
and three-card loo. The stakes are 
always very small. Those of the elderly 
gentlemen, who do not play, light their 
pipes and converse. The younger gene- 
rally make out a dance, or have singing 


and music, usually the guitar, with an 
occasional waltz or gallopade, or polsk, a 
national dance much more animated than 
the waltz. Nor are handsome young 
officers wanting, in moustaches and gay 
uniforms, who would not touch tobacco or 
spirits for the world, and seem to know 
how to act the agreeable. Punch is 
handed about very frequently, as it is not 
customary to drink any thing at or after 
supper. ‘The supper is almost invariably 
the same. A dish of fish, cut into slices, 
is passed from one guest to another, and 
each helps himself. The lady of the 
house generally walks down behind the 
company, and sees that each is supplied. 
After the fish is discussed, the plate is 
taken away, and one finds a clean plate 
under it; the knife and fork are wiped by 
a servant, and the next dishes begin their 
rounds. They consist always, in this 
district, of reindeer venison, capercailzie, 
(the male of which is as large as a turkey, 
the female so remarkably smaller that it 
passes by a different name, Tiur or Tiddur 
signifying the male, and Roer the female); 
also black cock and ptarmigan. These 
are cut into pieces, laid on a dish, and 
passed round; and the dish is followed 
by a succession of sauces or preserved 
berries, such as the Moltebeer, which is 
the Rubus chamemorus of botanists, the 
Ackerbeer (Rubus arcticus), the Tytte- 
beer ( Vaccinium vitis idea.) These are 
such very good things that there is no 
difficulty in acquiring a taste for them. 
A cake concludes the supper. The lady 
of the house scarcely sits down to table, 
but carves, walks about behind the chairs, 
and attends to the supply of the guests, 
This is the custom of the country; she 
would be ill-bred to do otherwise. It is 
not from want of servants, for every 
house is full of neat, handy maidens. 
They approach much more nearly to the 
nice, quiet, purpose-like English girls, 
than the Scotch. When one is satisfied 
that it is simply a relic of ancient man- 
ners, not the result either of vulgarity, 
or ignorance, or inferior station in society, 
one is easily reconciled to a custom which 
adds certainly to the real comfort of the 
guests, Three or four sturdy, corpulent 
footmen sweating under their liveries, 
behind the chairs of a dinner party, do 
not strike the imagination so agreeably, 
that one can accuse a people of want of 
refinement, because, by their customs, 
the attendance of servants is almost en- 
tirely dispensed with. Two old maiden 
ladies in a market town in England tak- 
ing tea and toast together on a Saturday 
evening, would have ten times more at- 
tendance and bustle than a party of forty 
or fifty here. This simplicity also brings 
all ranks nearer to each other in the 
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manner of living, which. is a better and 
safer condition of society, than where 
rich and poor are like two distinct bodies, 
inhabiting the same land, but different in 
habits, customs, and modes of life. 
There are not such important and essen- 
tial divisions in the structure of society 
here. The rich are the exception, not 
the rule. In their houses, servants, en- 
tertainments, way of living, and all that 
distinguishes wealth with us, they appear 
to follow, not to lead, the general usages ; 
and these are all moulded upon what is 
suitable to the ordinary scale of incomes 
in the country. There are individuals in 
this circle who would be deemed rich in 
any country ; one gentleman's income is 
supposed to exceed 3000/. or 40001. ster- 
ling a year. The public functionaries 
and the clergy have also comparatively 
considerable incomes; but in no respect 
do their houses, either inside or outside, 
or their entertainments, depart from the 
ordinary style of the country, as now 
described. This is the natural result of 
the partition of property. The present 
possessors have been bred in the simple 
habits of the ordinary class of proprietors ; 
and their children, or at farthest their 

randchildren, must return to that class. 

here is however a perfect distinction in 
society, although it is not founded upon 
income. There is no admixture of the 
rude and uncultivated with the good soci- 
ety, as appears to be the case in America, 
Each person seems naturally and quietly 
to fall into the circle most congenial to 
him, and into his proper place. All the 
people seem to be feasting and making 
merry during these fourteen days of Yule. 
The country at night seems illuminated 
by the numerous lights twinkling from 
the houses of the peasant proprietors. 
The Christmas cheer with them is ex- 
actly the same as with others ; 
brandy, cakes, venison, game, veal, and 
pork, The servants have their full share 
in these testivities. In this farm-house 
l observe their table set out as nicely, and 
with exactly the same provisions, as that 
of the family, during the whole fourteen 
davs; and in the evenings they sing na- 
tional songs, and dance. The herdboy 
is, ex officio, the musician on every farm. 
wi hen he is attending the cattle in sum- 
mer at the seater or distant hill pastures, 
he must make a noise occasionally to 
keep off the wolf; and that of the cla- 
rionet is as good as any. It seems the 
favourite instrument, and is generally 
played well enough for the servant girls 
to dance waltzes and gullopades to it. I 
was surprised to see them dance so well ; 
but in their roomy houses they have, 
from infancy, constant practice during the 
winter evenings.” 


ale, 
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Here, again, is another animated 
sketch : 


« December._There is something 
pleasing and picturesque in the primitive 
old-fashioned household ways of the Nor- 
wegian gentry. The family room is what 
we may fancy the hall to have been in an 
English manor house in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days. The floor is sprinkled with 
fresh bright green leaves, which have a 
lively effect; every thing is clean and 
shining; an eight-day clock stands in one 
corner, a cup-board in another; benches 
and straight-backed wooden chairs ranged 
around the room; and all the family oc- 
cupations are going on, and exhibit curi- 
ous and interesting contrasts of ancient 
manners, with modern refinements, and 
even elegance. The carding of wool or 
flax is going on in one corner; two or 
three spinning wheels are at work near 
the stove ; and a young lady will get up 
from these old-fashioned occupations, 
tuke her guitar in the window-seat, and 
play and sing, or gailopade the length of 
the room with a sister, in a way that 
shows that these modern accomplishments 
have been as well taught as the more 
homely employments. The breakfast is 
laid out on a tray at one end of this 
room, which is usually spacious, occupy- 
ing the breadth of the house, and lighted 
from both sides. People do not sit down 
to this meal, which consists of slices of 
bread and butter, smoked meat, sausages, 
dried fish, with the family tankard, gene- 
rally of massive silver, full of ale, and 
with decanters of French and Norwegian 
brandy, of which the gentlemen take a 
glass at this repast. This is the break- 
fast of old times in England. The cof- 
fee is taken by itself an hour or two be- 
fore, and generally in the bed-room, 
While the gentlemen are walking about, 
conversing and taking breaktast, the mis- 
tress is going in and out on her family 
affairs, servants enter for orders, neigh- 
bours drop in to hear or tell the news, 
the children are learning their catechism, 
or Waltzing in the sun-beams in their own 
corner; und the whole is such a lively 
animated scene, without bustle or confu- 
sion. all is so nice and bright, and the 
manners of people towards each other in 
family intercourse are so amiable, and 
with such a strain of good breeding, that 
the traveller who wishes to be acquainted 
with the domestic lite of the Norwegians 
will tind an hour very agreeable in the 
family room.” 


When mentioning the fondness of 
the Norwegians for theatrical repre- 
sentations, Mr. Laing makes some re- 
fiections on the causes that promote 
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and diminish that feeling in societies 
in general, which display a shrewd and 
thinking mind, and are worthy of con- 
sideration. We are well aware that, 
in these kingdoms at least, causes of 
another and higher nature have had 
some share in lessening the number of 
playgoers ; but we are sure that those 
mentioned by Mr. Laing contribute 
powerfully to the same effect. 
“Levanger, October, 1834.—The Nor- 
wegians are fond of theatrical represen- 
tations, They are in that stage of men- 
tal culture in which the drama flourishes, 
In the modern state of society in Europe 
it has lost its importance; and the pre- 
sent generation, when reading the works 
of writers of the last age, can scarcely 
comprehend, how men of sense should 
then have treated it as an important na- 
tional object, exercising an extensive in- 
fluence on the morals and character of a 
people. This influence was probably 
always over-rated, In the days of Louis 
XIV. the court, and the city in which it 
resided, were considered, both in France 
and in other cuuntries, to be the only in- 
tellectual part of the nation, where the 
soul of the people was centred; and the 
interest excited there was supposed to 
extend through the most remote ramifi- 
cations of society. Yet it must, even at 
that period, have appeared a ridiculous 
assumption, that dramatic representations, 
witnessed, perhaps, by some ten or twelve 
hundred individuals trequenting the the- 
atres in the capital, could have such vast 
influence on the morals or character of 
the nation. The truth seems to be, that 
such representations afford a kind of in- 
tellectual enjoyment to thé uneducated, 
who without it would perhaps remain in 
a state of mental torpor; and therefore 
it was, in a certain stage of society, a 
vuluable means of civilization, or culti- 
vating the public intellect, so far as it ex- 
tended ; not from the influence of any mo- 
rality or wisdom inculcated by the drama, 
but because it furnished intellectual enjoy- 
ment ata period when there was no other, 
It withdrew at least a small portion of the 
people of a few towns, fora small portion 
ot their time, from ordinary occupations, 
and mere physical enjoyment. In pro- 
portion to the diffusion of education, and 
of the means and pleasure of reading, the 
demand for the pleasure of scenic repre- 
sentation necessarily declined, and be- 
came coniined to a smaller portion of the 
public; to that portion which can ouly 
follow written ideas with some difficulty, 
and without any amusement. Rare talent 
in an actor collects crowded audiences, 
even at the present day; but it is to wit- 
ness the art of the representation, not the 
matter represented. The quantity and 
quality of the amusement furnished by 


our periodical publications and our novels 
at a vastly cheaper rate account suffi- 
ciently for the decline in the demand for 
theatrical amusement. Excitement more 
intellectual, of longer endurance, and 
more easily accessible, may be had fora 
shilling by a person of ordinary reading 
habits, in the shape of a periodical work, 
than he could obtain for five shillings in 
the best appointed theatre that ever ex- 
isted. It is thus a proof of only a mo- 
derate advance in mental culture among 
a people, when their theatres are very 
flourishing. It is in Italy, in Austria, in 
Denmark, in Norway, and in the great 
commercial towns, Hamburgh, Liverpool, 
or Bourdeaux, that theatres are well at- 
tended; and not generally in England, 
Scotland, or France. The Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, have emptied the benches of 
Covent Garden, and Drury Lane, and 
ruined all country theatres in England 
and Scotland. In Norway, although the 
national literature is rich in Danish works 
of the highest merit, books are rare, ow- 
ing to the expense and difficulty of trans- 
mission.” 


We mentioned, at the commence- 
ment of this article, that there are cer- 
tain “peculiarities of polity in which 
Norway differs from feudally consti- 
tuted countries. One of the most re- 
markable of these is, that, from a very 
early period, property has been trans- 
mitted upon the principle of partition 
among all the children. To observe 
the working of this system was one 
great object of Mr. Laing’s visit ; and 
he did not lose sight of it. 

«Farms appeared to be of various 
sizes; 1 observed many so large that a 
bell was used, as in Scotland, to cull the 
labourers to or from their work, which 
shows a certain regularity in their opera- 
tions. Some are so small as to have only 
a few sheaves of corn, or a rig or two of 
potatoes, scattered among the trunks of 
the trees. These appear occupied by the 
farm-servants, or cotters, of the main 
farm, paying probably in work for 
their houses and lands, as in Scotland. 
Very good houses these are; loghouses 
of tour rooms, and all with glass windows. 
The light does not come down the chim- 
ney, or through a hole in the wall, shut 
up at night with an old hat, or a pair of 
old breeches, as in some cottages in the 
county of Edinburgh. The division of 
the land among children appears not, 
during the thousand years it has been in 
operation, to have had the effect of re- 
ducing the landed properties to the mi- 
nimum size that will barely support human 
existence. I have counted from five and 
twenty to forty cows upon farms, and 
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that in a country in which the farmer 
must, for at least seven months in the 
year, have winter provender and houses 
provided for all the cattle. It is evident 
that some cause or other, operating 
on aggregation of landed property, coun- 
teracts the dividing effects of partition 
among children, That cause can be no 
other than what I have long conjectured 
would be effective in such a social ar- 
rangement; viz. that in a country where 
land is held, not in tenancy merely, as in 
Ireland, but in full ownership, its aggre- 
gration by the deaths of coheirs, and by 
the marriages of female heirs among the 
body of landowners, will balance its sul- 
division by the equal succession of chil- 
dren. The whole mass of property will, 
I conceive, be found in such a state of 
society to consist of as many estates of 
the class of £1000, as many of £100, as 
many of £10 a year, at one period, as at 
another. ‘The state of Ireland is gene- 
rally adduced as a proof of the evil which 
would result from the abolition of primo- 
geniture. 
the peasant marry and settle upon a por- 
tion of the father’s farm, itself originally 
too small for one family, and by this sys- 
tem of subdivision, the whole class of 
peasantry is reduced to a lower state in 
respect of decencies, comforts, and en- 
joyments, than any population which is 
ranked within the pale of civilized life. 
It has always appeared to me, however, 
that the state of Ireland, instead of being 
a case in point, proves the very reverse. 
There the land and other property is not 
disseminated in ownership, or in small 
portions among the mass of the inhabi- 
tants. It is notoriously held in very 
large masses, by a very small proportion 
of the population, The peasantry having 
no property nor any reasonable prospect 
of ever possessing any, have not those 
tastes, habits, modes of thinking, pru- 
dence, and foresight, which accompany 
the possession of property, and which 
altogether form the true and natural 
check upon the tendency of population to 
exceed the means of subsistence.” 


The following observations, which 
occur farther on, form a good supple- 
ment to the preceding : 


« This population, also, is much better 
lodged than our labouring and middling 
classes, even in the south of Scotland. 
The dwelling-houses of the meanest la- 
bourers are divided into several apart- 
ments, have wooden floors, and a suffi- 
cient number of good windows; also 
some kind of outhouse for cattle and 
lumber, Every man, indeed, seems, like 
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Robinson Crusoe, to have put up a sepa- 
rate house for every thing he possesses, 
Whoever has observed the condition of 
our labouring population will admit the 
influence of good habitations upon the 
moral habits of a people. The natives 
of New Zealand have dwellings more 
suited to the feelings and decencies of 
civilised life than the peasantry of a great 
proportion of Great Britain and Ireland, 
who live in dark, one-room hovels, in 
which not only household comfort and 
cleanliness are out of the question, but 
the proper separation of the sexes can 
scarcely be maintained. Can any reflect- 
ing person doubt that it is an important 
advantage to the labouring class of a 
country that their standard of living is 
pitched high as to lodging, food, and 
clothing? It is the most effective check 
upon pauperism and over-population. Why 
does the Irish peasant marry so reck- 
lessly? Because his idea of a’ suitable 
dwelling for a man in his station is a 
hovel of raw earth and sticks, such as a 
man may put up ina forenoon on a hill 
side; a bucket full of potatoes is his 
standard of food; a tattered great coat, of 
raiment. With these he is in no worse 
condition than the population around him, 
and therefore he marries. If the ideas 
and habits of the country required a more 
expensive and comfortable sort of habita- 
tion for the very meanest person of his 
own station, he would not marry until he 
had acquired the means of lodging like 
his neighbours; nor would he find a wife 
who would leave a decent habitation to 
burrow in a hole like a pigstye. Every 
man looks to what is considered proper 
and reputable in his own rank; and the 
poor man having little else to give him 
importance, is generally more tenacious 
of the proprieties belonging to his station 
than the rich man of what is suitable to 
his sphere.” 


We regret our limits will not permit 
us to give an account of the constitu- 
tion of the Norwegian Storthing,* or 
parliament, which is such as to ensure 
the people great political liberty—a 
blessing, indeed, they shew themselves 


well worthy of enjoying. As we are 
sure our readers will not think the 
state of the press in such a country an 
uninteresting topic, we shall proceed 
to give Mr. Laing’s remarks on the 
subject ; and this the more readily, as 
they contain a lesson which, we regret 
to have to say, is but too much wanted 
in this unhappy country. 


« The liberty of the press is one of the 
articles of the ground law. It is free for 
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every man to print and publish what he 
pleases. There cannot consequently be 
any censorship, or any suppression of 
publications. But every man is respon- 
sible for what he chooses to publish. For 
treason or blasphemy he is amenable to 
public justice; but the ground law de- 
fines that to constitute the offence, it 
must be open and intentional. Defama- 
tion or libel also on private character 
must be open, intentional, and false, to 
constitute the offence. 

«« The state of the periodical press in a 
country gives a true measure of the social 
condition of the people, of their intelli- 
gence, their ripeness for constitutional 
privileges, and even of their domestic 
comforts. The newspapers, since I came 
here, have been my principal and most 
instructive reading. In Norway there 
are upwards of twenty; but some only 
give the advertisements and official 
notices of the province or town in which 
they appear: even these are not without 
interest to a stranger. It is curious to 
see what is to be sold or bought, and all 
the various transactions announced in an 
advertising newspaper. Of those which 
give also the foreign and domestic news, 
the most extensive circulation appears 
enjoyed by a daily paper called the 
Morgen Blad, published in Christiana. 
The cost of a daily paper sent by post is 
seven dollars, or about 28s, sterling 
yearly. There is no duty on newspapers; 
and as there are six or seven published in 
Christiana alone, this price is probably 
as low as competition can make it. In 
paper and type, this journal is superior to 
any French or German one that I have 
seen; and its articles of foreign news, 
and its editorial paragraphs, are often 
written with great ability. From the 
importance attached in all these news- 
papers to little local affairs, it is evident 
that the mass of the people, not merely 
an educated few, are the consumers. 
There being no tax on advertisements, 
the most trifling matter is announced, 
and a publisher appears to have a kind of 
brokerage trade at his counting-house, 
and to be empowered to sell or by for 
parties, or at least to bring buyers and 
sellers together, I have seen it adver- 
tised, with reference to the editor's 
counting-house, that there was a turkey 
cock to be sold, a cow in calf wanted, 
and such trifles as show, that the class to 
whom they are no trifles, read and have 
the benefit of newspapers. 

“The most entire freedom of discus- 
sion exists. Public men and measures 
are handled freely, but I cannot say in- 
juriously or indecorously. The Norwe- 
gian newspapers, and especially their nu- 
merous correspondents, are much occu- 
pied with objects of local interest, and 

. keep a watchful eye over the conduct of 


men in office, from the lensman of a 
parish to a minister of state. No neglect 
or abuse passes unseen and unnoticed ; 
and if the accusation even of an ano- 
nymous correspondent, appears well 
founded, the highest functionary feels 
himself morally obliged to bend to public 
opinion, and explain the transaction. If 
he is unjustly or unreasonably blamed, he 
finds pens drawn in his defence without 
trouble to himself. The public func- 
tionaries have been made to feel that they 
are the servants, not the masters, of the 
ublic. Under the absolute government 
of Denmark, although authority was 
mildly and judiciously exercised, the func- 
tionary naturally felt himself the delegate 
of the master. The interest or accom- 
modation of the public was a secondary 
consideration. The old officers bred in 
this school cannot understand the influ- 
ence of public opinion, and feel rather 
awkward when summoned before this 
tribunal, perhaps by an anonymous 
writer, to answer for real and obvious 
errors in their official conduct. The tem- 
perate but firm spirit with which these 
controversies are carried on, the absence 
of any outrage on the private feelings of 
public men, even when their public con- 
duct is attacked or exposed, do honour to 
the good taste and good sense of the na- 
tion, and prove that a press as free as 
that of the United States may exist 
without scurrility or brutal violation of 
the sanctity of private life. Such news- 
papers as the American people read would 
not find editors or readers in this country. 
The people are advanced beyond that 
state, in which nothing is intelligible to 
them that is not mixed up with party 
and personal feelings. This sound state 
of the public mind, and of the press, may 
be ascribed in a great measure to the in- 
fluence of the leading newspapers,” 

The mention of the singular nature 
of some of the advertisements reminds 
us of the papers we used to read in 
Berlin a few years ago,in which we 
often observed announcements, which 
to us had a remarkable appearance of 
simplicity and quaintness, A few ex- 
amples may perhaps amuse. 

« On the occasion of the New-year, I 
wish all my relations, kind friends, and 
acquaintances, right sound and lasting 
health.— Berlin, December 29th, 1828. 

« Privy-purse Keeper, Trm.” 

«“T live now in Little Hunter Street, 
No. 8. 

D. Horne, Practising Physician.” 

«“ This morning, at 2 o’clock, my dear 
wife, after struggling with the pains of 
labour for almost 24 hours, was safely 
delivered of a little son. Mother and 
child are as well as could be wished. I 
am rendered quite happy, and thank Pro- 
vidence most heartily. With best regards, 
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I announce this intel!igence to all my 
relations, friends, and well-wishers.— 
Berlin, 18th Nov. 1828. 

« A, Himscuwacp.” 

«“ We hereby announce, with great re- 
gard, to our sympathizing friends and 
relations, the celebration of our marriage, 
which took place on the 29th ult.—Stet- 
tin, Ist October, 1828. 

« Henry Baupovuin. 

« Tueresa Bauvovuty, born Senstius.” 

« On the 27th instant, at seven in the 
morning, died, after a long and paintul 
illness, my good and beloved wife, born 
L , in the dist year of her active life. 
Eleven children, to whom she was a 
loving caretul mother, in the full sense 
of the word, bewail with me this irre- 
parable loss, which I hereby with great 
regard announce to my sympathizing 
friends and relations, wishing it to be 
understood at the same time, that I shall 
dispense with all assurances of condolence, 

« Autic CouNnsELLorR, B***,” 

«“ Rebecca W. and Herrman S. have 
the honor of informing their friends and 
relations, that they are betrothed. 

Berlin, 29th Sept. 1828.” 

It is also usual in parts of Germany 
to have cards printed and sent about, 
on occasions such as the above. Some 
of these which are now lying before us, 
are precisely in the same style as the 
advertisements just cited; one an- 
nounces the birth of a stout boy, and 
another, a betrothal. The last men- 
tioned announcement, so contrary to 
the feelings in these kingdoms, where 
an engagement is generally kept as 
secret as possible till the marriage is 
just about to take place, will be better 
understood after reading a passage 
from Mr. Luing’s Journal relative to 
the n:ture of betrothal, in countries 
that are of the Lutheran Church. We 
have only to add, that in the same 
open and matter-of-course manner in 
which the said betrothal is announced, 
does the bridegroom pay his court to 
the bride. We say bridegroom and 
bride, for such are the terms by which 
the betrothed pair are designated ; and 
they cease to be so styled, just when 
they commence here, on their wedding 
day. We shall never forget the com- 
plaints of a bashful young Englishman, 
whom we had the pleasure of knowing 
in Germany, that he often did not 
know which way to look when the 
gentleman who was betrothed to one 
of the young ladies of the family with 
whom he was on a visit, used to em- 
brace her fondly on entering the room 
in which she was, though he and other 
friends were standing by. 
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« November, 1834.—The family I lodge 
with went to a wedding some days ago. 
The feasting will continue the whole 
week. The same custom of expensive 
weddings and funerals, among cvuntry 
people, prevailed formerly very much in 
Scotland; and was discountenanced, per- 
haps not very wisely, by the clergy. It 
is in fact beneficial for society when, 
either to be married or buried with re- 
spectability, some considerable expense 
must be incurred, and, consequently, a 
certain previous saving and industry must 
be exerted. It is true that a young cou- 
ple, who spend on their marriage day 
what might have kept their house for 
twelve months, do what people in a 
higher station consider very imprudent ; 
but in acquiring what they then spend, 
they have acquired what they cannot 
spend—the habit of saving for a distant 
object, and not living from day to day. 
By this one festivity, too, they form a 
bond of connection with the married 
people of respectability in their own 
station, and which those of good dispo- 
sition and intentions retain through life. 
They are transferred out of the class 
of the young and thoughtless, into the 
higher class of the steady and careful. 
The penny or subscription weddings, 
common in the south of Scotland, de- 
served much greater reprobation. Among 
the secondary checks upon improvident 
marriages in this nation, the most pow- 
erful is that in the Lutheran Church, 
marriage includes two distinct ceremonies ; 
the betrothal, and the final ceremony. 
The one precedes the other generally tor 
one, two, and often for several years. 
The betrothed parties have, in the eye of 
law, a distinct and acknowledged status, 
as well as in society. It is to be regretted 
that a custom, so beneficial to society, 
should have fallen into disuse in the 
English Church. It interposes a season- 
able pause, before young parties enter into 
the expenses of a family and house. It 
gives an opportunity of discovering any 
cause, such as drunken or idle habits, or 
poverty, which might make the marriage 
unsuitable ; and perhaps, as a sort of pro- 
bationary period, it is not without its 
good effect on the character and temper 
of both sexes.” 


We now take our leave of Mr. 
Laing, with feelings of respect for the 
sensible and manly mind displayed in 
his journal, and of gratitude for the 
amusement and instruction it hus 
afforded us. The read:r, however, to 
be fully sensibly of our obligation in 
this respect, must peruse the work it- 
self; and we may venture to assure 
him, that the time so occupied will not 
be thrown away 
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WE chanced to recollect, as we sut 
down the other day with this little vo- 
lume before us, that Mr. Locke’s idea 
ot writing an essay on the understand- 
ing was suggested by his suspecting 
that most human mistakes arose from 
the want of having a fixed and definite 
meauing attached to words. Now, as 
we are disposed fully to concur with 
the learned Mr. Locke on this point, 
we resolved to institute a strict scru- 
tiny into our own vocabulary; and, 
accordingly set to work upon our first 
sentence, intending to go through all to 
the end; but the very first word led us 
into such a labyrinth of thought, and 
suggested such a multitude of doubts, 
reflections and speculations, that we 
soon found that the inquiry would 
stretch beyond the limits of our capacity 
—perhaps of our life. We ; how do we 
detine we ?—what do we mean when 
we use this pregnant monosyliable 
every moment? Alas, we do not un- 
derstand ourselves /—we, who assume 
so much over others—who convince so 
many that we understand them better 
than they do themselves, when we 
come to look within, are puzzled— 
confounded. We do not even com- 
prehend the elements of our own con- 
stitution, much less our authority, 
duties, immunities, privileges, and 
sphere of action. Are we the aggre- 
gate of many intellects, or the many- 
sided wholeness of one ? Do we come 
before the public as a criticizing multi- 
tude, rendered formidable by our num- 
bers? or, do we derive our title from a 
delegation of literary authority, and 
claim for Dignity the respect and the 
appellation due to numerical force ? 
Us is an accusative used only by 
divinity, royalty, and the press. We 
pass by the first case ; but halt at the 
second. Why is his majesty of Eng- 
land we? Why should he be more of 
a pluralist than any one of his subjects? 
Does “ we” mean himself and his 
privy councillors, himself and his mi- 
nisters, or does it simply imply that 
the king himself, in his own proper 
person, represents a variety of offices, 
authorities and dignities, sufficient to 
multiply him out of the reach of the 
singular number? We incline to the 
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latter interpretation. In fact, the first 
might occasionally be productive of 
awkward consequences. How would 
the Howards, Hamiltons, Pereys and 
Cavendishes, for instance, relish the 
royal address of “ our trusty and well- 
beloved cousin,” if Messrs. Wolfe and 
Co. were to step forward and claim 
relationship on the highest authority ? 
Would it not be at least embarrassing 
if, in his majesty’s endearments towards 
his royal consort, his ministers were 
supposed to be sharers ? and would not 
the awkwardness amount to something 
alarming, if the epithet “our rightful 
heir” were held to imply a participation 
of paternity ? No: we cannot take this 
singular plural as extending itself an 
inch beyond the royal person, which 
we look upon as a corporation-sole, the 
collected majesty of Great Britain, 
the first estate of the realm, the gene- 
rallissimo of our armies, the fountain 
of honour, the defender of the faith, 
that comprehensive ong, in short, tuo 
great to be squeezed into the singular 
number, too vast to be circumscribed 
by that laconic particle, J. 

In like manner we, the editor, are 
one. We repudiate contributors—we 
thrust them all from under our wing— 
we respect their talents, it is true, and 
accept their favours with gratitude— 
we gladly receive them to our pages— 
to our confidence—but peremptorily 
exclude them from ourselves. We can- 
not take them within the veil of the 
unapproachable we. They are near, 
but not of, us. We stand alone in the 
majesty of intellect, receiving the 
homage of public approbation, without 
allowing deduction, and ready to stand 
by the words we have spoken, for good 
or for evil, without shrinking for a mo- 
ment behind the vagueness of our i-or 
rather, we-dentity. 

Let it not be supposed that these 
observations savour of vanity. While 
we repel partnership on the one hand, 
we speak not of ourselves, merely as 
ourselves, on the other ; and herein an 
editor differs from a king. The meta- 
physical plural we, consists of an 
editor and a thing edited—a workman 
and his work—hody and spirit—steam- 
engine and boiler. Apart from our 
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magazine we are simply I—nothing, in 
short. With it, we are everything. 
We are twin-born, co-equal and co- 
eval with it. We are the Chang to 
our literary Eng ; or, more classically, 
our importance and authority stand in 
the same relation to our publication 
that the Hamadryad does to its oak. 
The blow that fells the one, dismisses 
the attendant spirit to the winds. 

Having thus examined the first word 
we had written, and satisfied the shade 
of Mr. Locke, we think our readers 
will dispense with the continuance of 
a scrutiny, which, at the rate hitherto 

ursued, would carry us but slowly to 

r. Anster. Indeed, some of them 
may perhaps be inclined to ask what 
we mean by talking so much about 
ourselves at all; forgetting that it is 
always better to leave these matters 
to the judgment of the writer, who 
will seldom, as we hope, be found 
to want just motives for whatever he 
says. In the first place, to begin with 
a digression has all the charm of no- 
velty ; and this alone ought to recom- 
mend it to a large portion of the pyb- 
lic. But besides, it gives importance 
to what is to follow, thus to execute 
an ad libitum passage by way of pre- 
lude, and usher the reader into the 
presence of the subject with as many 
flourishes, &c. as in a marriage settle- 
ment he has to struggle through to 
get at the mysterious blackletter of 
“ Chis Enventure.” 

But, after all, there may be a few 
captious persons who are still dis- 
satisfied with us, and unreasonable 
enough to long for Xeniola. Now, 
what if we were to shew that we have 
all this time had a design in our 
egotism? Yetevensoitis. We set, 
in the first instance, about throwing 
our arms clear of that coil of contri- 
butors and others, who cling to our 
name as close as the snake to Laocoon, 
in order that, among the rest, we 
might cast off the author of Xeniola 
himself, and leave ourselves at. liberty 
to praise him as he deserves, without 
his being considered directly or indi- 
rectly to praise himself. Dr. Anster, 
as our ue very well know, is con- 
nected with our pages by frequent 
communications ; and for the commen- 
dations which admiration and justice 
unite in obliging us to lavish on him, 
we hastened to say, in the very begin- 
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ning, that he is by no means responsi- 
ble ; and, indeed, even as it is, we feel 
the necessity of putting our pen under 
restraint, lest we should be suspected, 
by him, of flattering when we only cri- 
ticise, and of bestowing that meed of 
praise as a gift, which is only due in 
the strictest justice to his literary 
merits. 

We confess we looked with nervous- 
ness at the little volume before us, ere 
we opened it. We feared to have 
those illusions dispelled which had 
been thrown around the name of 
Anster by that most successful effort 
of industry and imagination, Faustus: 
we dreaded it as we should dread 
breaking the seal of a will in which we 
expected a legacy. However, a few 
hasty glances were sufficient to reas- 
sure us ; and we formed almost at once 
that favourable judgment which a more 
attentive perusal has only authorised us 
to confirm. We shall produce passages 
which rise to sublimity, and melt into 
the truest pathos ; and, although there 
is some unevenness in the compositions, 
we have met with nothing certainly be- 
low mediocrity ; and this is more than 
can be said for most volumes of miscel- 
laneous poetry published in this or 
any other country. 


As we strung this additional gem 
on the carcanet of our memory, we 
could not help reflecting what a choice 
collection could be made, culled from 
among the minor poems of our country- 
men, Casting all the flowers of their 
care and culture aside, how sweet— 
how fragrant a garland might be woven 
out of the mere wild and spontaneous 
growth of their untasked genius !— 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Moore, Wolfe, 
Maturin, Anster, immediately occur to 
us, who could each contribute many a 
wild flower. 


But we think it high time to present 
to our readers the gratification ourtitle 
promised them, and accordingly we 
open the volume before us, which takes 
its name, we suppose, from its com- 
prising productions which have been 
from time to time offered at the 
shrine of hospitality or friendship.* 
The dates subjoined to these would 
tell—even if the preface did not— 
that they have been most of them 
lying by the author for many years ; 
and two of them have already ap- 








* Since this passage was written, we have found a note to Anster’s Faustus, (p. 


300), in which the meaning and application of the words Xenia and Xeniola are given. 
By it we learn that they were used pretty much in the sense our book-makers now 


affix to the terms “ Gifts,” and « Presents.” 
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peared in the pages of this Maga- 
zine ; but the principal pieces, both as 
regards length and power of composi- 
tion, the “ Elegy,” the “ Odeto Fancy,” 
“Reverie.” and the translation from 
De La Motte Fouqué’s “ Pilgrimage,” 
are new to us, and to these particu- 
larly we would direct the attention of 
our readers. 

The first of them is too continuous 
a stream of melody and sadness to be 
broken by mutilation—surely the heart 
that so young, (it was written in 1817,) 
could even then (like Kirke White, at 
a yet earlier age,) have looked back to 
happiness as the shadow of a substance 


gone ; and turned forwards sorrowfully 
to a world from whence had for ever 
fled the 
“ lingering hope, 
That fitted fearfully, like parent bird, 
Fast fluttering o’er its desolated nest —” 


surely that heart must have had the 
soul of Poetry breathed into it with 
its first organization, and only have 
been speaking its natural language, 
when in boyhood it thus poured forth 
from its lonely height such a torrent of 
song upon the valley of the shadow of 
death !—But we leave this touching 
poem to speak for itself :— 


ELEGY. 


Oh breathe not—breathe not—sure ‘twas something holy— 
Earth hath no sounds like these—again it passes 

With a wild, low voice, that slowly rolls away, 

Leaving a silence not unmusical !— 

And now again the wind-harp’s frame hath felt 

The spirit—like the organ’s richest peal— 

Rolls the long murmur—and again it comes, 

That wild, low, wailing voice.— 


These sounds to me 


Bear record of strange feelings. It was evening.— 
In my bowered window lay this talisman, 

That the sighing breezes there might visit it ;— 
And I was wont to leave my lonely heart, 

Like this soft harp, the play-thing of each impulse, 


The sport of every breath. 


I sate alone 


Listening for many minutes— the sounds ceased, 

Or, tho’ unnoted by the idle ear, 

Were mingling with my thoughts—I thought of one, 
And she was of the dead—She stood before me, 

With sweet sad smile, like the wan moon at midnight, 
Smiling in silence on a world at rest. 


I rushed away—I mingled with the mirth 
Of the noisy many—it is strange, that night, 
With a light heart, with light and lively words, 
I sported hours away, and yet there came 
At times wild feelings—words will not express them— 
But it seemed, that a chill eye gazed upon my heart, 
That a wan cheek, with sad smile, upbraided me, 
I felt that mirth was but a mockery, 


Yet I was mirthful. 


I lay down to sleep— 
I did not sleep—I could not choose but listen, 
For o’er the wind-harp’s strings the spirit came 
With that same sweet ow voice. Yes! thou mayest smile, 
But I must think, my friend, as then I thought, 
That the voice was her’s, whose early death I mourned, 
That she it was, who breathed those solemn notes, 
Which like a spell possessed the soul.— 


I lay 


Wakeful, the prey of many feverish feelings, 
My thoughts were of the dead !—at length I slept, 
If it indeed were sleep.—She stood before me 
In beauty—the wan smile had passed away— 
Her eye was bright—I could not bear its brightness. 
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“¢ Till now I knew not Death was terrible, 
For seldom did I dwell upon the thought, 
And if, in some wild moment, fancy shaped 
A world of the departed, ’twas a scene 
Most calm and cloudless, or, if clouds at times 
Stained the blue quiet of the still soft sky, 
They did not dim its charm, but suited well 
The stillness of the scene, like thoughts that move 
Silently o’er the soul, or linger there 
Shedding a tender twilight peusiveness ! 


« This is an idle song !—I cannot tell 
What charms were her’s who died—I cannot tell 
What grief is their's whose spirits weep for her !— 
Oh, many were the agonies of prayer, 
And many were the mockeries of hope ; 
And many a heart, that loved the weak delusion, 
Looked forward for the rosy smiles of health, 
And many a rosy smile passed o’er that cheek, 
Which will not smile again ;—and the soft tinge, 
That often flushed across that fading face, 
And made the stranger sigh, with friends would wake 
A momentary hope ;—even the calm tone, 
With which she spoke of death, gave birth to thought 
Weak, trembling thoughts, that the lip uttered not. 
And when she spoke with those, whom most she mourn’d 
To leave, and when thro’ clear calm tears the eye 
Shone with unwonted light, oh, was there not 
In its rich sparkle something, that forbade 
The fear of death ?—and when, in life’s last days, 
The same gay spirit, that in happier hours 
Had charactered her countenance, still gleamed 
On the sunk features—when such playful words, 
As once could scatter gladness on all hearts, 
Still trembled from the lip, and o’er the souls 
Of those who listened shed a deeper gloon— 
In hours of such most mournful gaiety, 
Oh, was there not even then a lingering hope, 
That flitted fearfully, like parert birds, 
Fast fluttering o’er their desolated nest ? 


«“ Mourn not for her who died !—she lived as saints 
Might pray to live—she died as Christians die ;— 
There was no earthward struggle of the heart, 

No shuddering terror—no reluctant sigh. 

They, who beheld her dying, fear not Death ! 
Silently—silently the spuiler came, 

As sleep steals o’er the senses, unperceived, 

And the last thoughts, that soothed the waking soul,’ 
Mingle with our sweet dreams.— Mourn not for her ! 


«Oh, who art thou, that, with weak words of comfort, 
Would’st bid the mourner not to weep ?—would’st win 
The cheek of sorrow to a languid smile ? 

Thou dost not know with what a pious love 

Grief dwells upon the dead !—thou dost not know 
With what a holy zeal Grief treasures up 

All that recalls the past !—when the dim eye 
Rolls objectless around, thou dost not know 

What forms are floating o’er the mourner’s soul !— 
Thou dost not know with what a soothing art 
Grief, that rejects man’s idle consolations, 

Makes to itself companionable friends 

Of all, that charmed the dead! her robin still 
Seeks at the wonted pane his morning crumbs, 
And, surely, not less dear for the low sigh, 
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His visit wakes !—and the tame bird who loved 
To follow with gay wing her every step, 

Who oft, in playful fits of mimicry, 

Echoed her song, is dearer for her sake !— 

The wind, that from the hawthorn’s dewy blossoms 
Brings fragrance, breathes of her !—the moral lay, 
That last she loved to hear, with deeper charm 
Speaks to the spirit now !—even these low notes, 
Breathed o’er her grave, will sink into the soul, 

A pensive song that Memory will love 

In pensive moments. 











« Mourners, is there not 
An angel, that illumes the house of mourning ? 
The Spirit of the Dead—a holy image, 

Shrined in the soul—for ever beautiful, 

Undimmed with earth—its tears—its weaknesses— 
And changeless, as within the exile’s heart 

The picture of his country ;—there no clouds 
Darken the hills—no tempest sweeps the vale,— 
And the loved forms, he never more must meet, 
Are with him in the vision, fair, as when, 

Long years ago, they clasped his hands at parting ! 














Anster’s powers, and of the character bably remind the rea 







«— At Spring’s return the earth is glad. 
And yet to me, at this lone hour, 
The wood-dove’s note from yonder natural bower, 
Though winning sweet is sad ;— 
Calmly the cool wind heaves 
The elm’s broad boughs, whose shadows seem 
Like some deep vault below the stream : 
—The melancholy beech still grieves, 
As in the scattering gale are shed 
Her red and wrinkled leaves :— 
And, from the yew, by yon forgotten grave, 
Hark! the lone robin mourning o’er the dead.” 



















«See where, most mild, most sad, 
The Goddess, on her mountain throne 
Of rocks, with many-coloured lichens clad, 
Is soothed by gurgling waters near, 
Or song of sky-lark wild and clear, 
Or music’s mellow tone : 
The scarce-heard hum of distant strife 
Breaks not the consecrated rest, 
The sabbath quiet of that breast, 
Unruffled by the woes, above the mirth of life ; 
Awful thoughts for ever roll, 
Shadowing the silent soul, 
Like the twilight tall rocks throw 
Far into the vale below :— 
Here Genius, in fantastic trance, 
Enjoys his wildest reverie, 
Or pores with serious eye 
Upon some old romance, 
Till all the pomp of chivalry, 
The vizor quaint of armed knight, 
And stately dame, and tournay bright, 
Are present to his glance.”—pp. 70, 71. 


Vor. IX. 

























This poem is a fair specimen of Dr. passages we have met with, will pro- 
der of some of 
of the volume ; and yet we confess we Milton’s exquisite descriptions of na- 
think he is even more happy in his de- ture in his minor poems, 
scriptive poetry; and two or three following specimens :— 


—pp. 69, 70. 


Take the 
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And the following 










SONNET. 






« If I might choose, where my tired limbs shall lie 
When my task here is done, the Oak's green crest 
: Shall rise above my grave—a little mound 
Raised in some cheerful village cemetery— 
And I could wish, that, with unceasing sound 
A lonely mountain rill was murmuring by— 
In music—through the long soft twilight hours ;— 
And let the band of her whom I love best, 
Plant round the bright green grave those fragrant flowers, 
In whose deep bells the wild-bee loves to rest— 
And should the robin, from some neighbouring tree, 
Pour his enchanted song—oh, softly tread, 
For sure, if aught of earth can soothe the dead, 
He still must love that pensive melody !” 

























But the resemblance to Milton is gour, would bid fair to rival the best 
still more striking in a penne which lyrics in our language. It is remark- 
we extract from the “ Ode to Fancy :” able for its originality of thought, and 
a poem, which, with a little more of vi- musical flow :— 






















« But chiefly on the Poet’s mind Where echoes, at the close of day, 
Thine influence is shed, Oft talk of empires passed away ;— 
His eye expatiates unconfined Come, like the maid that loves to weep 
Upon thy vast expanse, On lone Parnassus’ misty steep, 
He views with kindling glance When, in the silent time of night, 
Thy peopled scenes before him She hovers o'er the Poet’s sleep, 
spread ! And mingles with his slumbers deep 
Then, Fancy, bid my page to gleam Dreams of indefinite delight, 
With some faint colouringfrom thy beam; That float with morning's gale along, 
To thee the Poet’s hopes belong, Or live but in the breath of song ! 
Bid then thy light illume my song! —Then shall I view the air around, 
I call thee by thy Collins’ rage, Haunted by many a spectral form, 
By thy Warton’s Gothic page, Shall hear the boding Spirit sound, 
By tky Spenser's faerie slumbers, Amid the howlings of the storm : 
By thy Shakspeare’s witching numbers;— Shall tremble at the night-bird’s crv, 
Or, Spirit, if with partial ear, Dear prophetess of destiny ; 
A later name thou lovest to hear, And, as the meteor's beams appal, 
Then be the spell thy Southey’s lay;— _— Behold the coming funeral, 
Shed, Fancy, shed thy solemn ray ! Or view the ancient chieftain’s lance 
Oh, move me far from Mirth’s vain With momentary lustre glance, 
folly, As sitting in his cloudy car 
To the haunts of Melancholy, He thinks upon his days of war !” 






—pp. 66, 67. 





The Allegory, “ Mirth and Grief.” we give entire :— 







MIRTH AND GRIEF. 


AN ALLEGORY. 






« In vain—ah me !—in vain, with murmured charm 
Of love-inwoven sounds, would I recall 
The long-forgotten art—in vain implore 
At noon the colouring of the morning heavens !— 
Glad Worps, that once as with a robe of light 
Would meet the coming Fancirs, where are they ? 
And where, oh where are they, the angel guests ? 
Why have they gone, or wherefore did they come ? 
And yet, methinks, they are not far remote, 
But that mine eye is dim and sees them not ,— 
But that mine heart is dead and does not feel ;— 
Where is the music of the spirit gone ? 

Where now the heart that never knew a care— 
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That saw, in all things round, Love, only Love? 
—Gone with the hues of morning—with the hopes 
Of boyhood—with the glories of the spring; — 
Gone with the dead—the unreturning dead ! 


“In vain—in vain—the Spirit will not come! 
Yet I have watched each stirring of the heart, 
Till Sorrow, self-amused, smiles playfully, 

Till Fancies vague seem gifted with strange life, 
Surprise the ear with voices of their own, 

And shine distinct, and fair, and shadowless, 
Self-radiant, on a self-illumined stage, 

Pure Forms, whose Being is the magic light 

In which they move—all beauty! How it hangs 
Enamoured round them! In what tender folds 
The thin veil, flowing with the sportive breeze 
Of dallying thought, returns, and fondly stirs 
The amber ringlets o’er each little brow, 

Fans softly the blue veins—and lingering lies 
Trembling and happy on the kindred cheek ! 


“ In vain—in vain! They are not what they were! 
The lights are dim,—the pageant fades away, 
Lost on the disenchanted heart and eye; 
Cold, icy cold, they glimmer—idle play 
With languid feelings—feeble are the hues, 
And faint the failing hand, that fears to trace 
Forms seldom seen—seen only in still hours, 
When dreams are passing into dream-like thought, 
And, for a little moment, sleep the cares 
That vex with pain, and each day grieve and wound 
The God within, disquieting man’s heart! 


« Lady, forgive these broken images,— 
Forgive the wiles of Grief, that fain would smile, 
And so she plays with her dead brother's toys, 
The cheerful boy who died in infancy ; 
Or wilt thou smile with me, and gaze with me 
—As in the peaceful twilight of a dream 
That mingles death and life,—on Mirth and Grief? 


“ One happy human bosom was their home, 
And Mirth, with rosy lips and bold bright eyes, 
That rolled, and laughed, and knew not where to rest, 
Kissed off the tears from his pale sister's face ; 
’T was sweet to see her smiling playfully, 
While he, a masquer blythe, in tragic weeds 
Robed his light limbs, and hid his laughing face, 
And moved with pensive mien and solemn pomp 
Of measured gesture ;—'twas a part played well, 
Yet half betrayed by the capricious voice, 
That could not long uphold the lofty tone ; 
And by the glances of the conscious eye, 
Where tell-tale smiles would slily still peep out; 
While, half deluded by his own quaint humour, 
And vain withal, no doubt, the lively elf 
Looked round for praise ;—but then he felt the tear 
Come sudden to disturb the quivering eye, 
And fall in fire upon the burning cheek ! 
* . * * 
Lady, forgive these broken images— 
That, like the dew-drops from a shaken flower, 
Fall cold, and shine, and are for ever lost, 
Seen only in the breeze that scatters them.” 


* 


We nowapproach the principal piece entitled “ Reverie.” The name will 
in the collection, a poem in four parts, sufficiently shew the reader that he can- 
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not expect to meet with such a plan or 
argument, as would enable us to give an 
outline, however faint, of its contents. 
There is, however, sufficient connexion 
to cause a great loss of effect in ex- 
tracting passages for the purposes of 
our review. 

The year 1815 stirred the soul of 
every one who was blessed—or cursed— 
with an ardent and enthusiastic temmpe- 
rament. It teemed with great events. 
The age of chivalry seemed to rise 
again from the mists of the middle 
ages, realizing deeds of heroism before 
considered fabulous, and begetting that 
romantic sympathy, which such deeds 
alone can call forth in the human 
breast. It was at such a time that we 
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[ April 


to restore from oblivion for a moment, 
if we except, perhaps, the few stanzas 
in Childe Harold, relating to Water- 
loo, which make, however, but a short 
episode in that great poem, and are 


quite eclipsed behind the glory of the 
next cantos. 

Here, however, more than twenty 
years after, we have, turned up to our 
view by the ploughshare of circum- 
stances, the strong and vigorous ima- 
ginings of a young man of genius, 
worked upon by those stirring events 
as they struck their rays, keen and di- 
rect, into his soul at the time. There 
is the freshness of the moment evident 
upon them. No after-thought could 
have kindled the strong and clear de- 


might have expected Porrry to have 
sprung spontaneously from the most 
barren'soil, and to have shot up to gi- 
gantic growth in that of genius. But 
how little can we calculate on such 
things! The deeds of that year, if 
they were to derive their immortality 
from verse aloe, might share the fate 
of the heroes who lived before Aga- 
memnon. Not a strain rose from the 
hundred harps set in vibration, which 
we would wish the most distant echo 


scriptions we meet with. “ It is diffi- 
cult,” says Paley, “to resuscitate sur- 
prise, when familiarity has once laid 
the feeling asleep.” We think it is 
impossible, as far, at least, as poetry is 
concerned. The Iris in the skies is 


ouly bright after one reflection. 

The spirit of the Poet's dream—an 
“angelic voice and vision”—after bec- 
koning him along through a few pages 
of sweet poetry, at last conducts him 


“ To that fatal field, 
Where moonlight gleams on many a broken helm, 
On many a shieldless warrior, o’er whose limbs 
The trembling hand of love had linked the mail, 
Alas in vain ?—the supple limbs of youth, 
And manhood’s sinewy strength, and rigid age, 
Together lie :—the boy, whose hands with blood 
Where never stained before, upon whose lip 
The mother’s kiss was ominously pressed ;— 
The man, alive to every tenderest thought, 
Who cherished every fire-side charity ;— 
And he, who, bending with the weight of years, 
Felt the sword heavy in his training hand, 
Who had outlived the social sympathies 
That livk us to our kind—here, side by side, 
Sleep silent; he, who shrunk at every sound, 
Who throbbed in terror for a worthless life, 
Lies like a brother with the hopeless man, 
Who desperately dared in scorn of death :— 
He, who has wont to calculate each chance, 
To measure out each probability, 
Behold him now extended on the earth, 
Near that robuster frame, whose tenant soul 
Flashed rapid in the energetic eye, 
Whose thoughts were scarce imagined, ere they sprang 
Forth-shaped in instant action :—here lies one, 
Whose soul was vexed by Passion’s every gust, 
And like thé light leaf trembled :—gaze again, 
Look on the mutilated hand, that still 
Clings to the sword unconscious ;—milder man 
Than he, whose mutilated hand lies there, 
Breathes not;—each passion that rebelled was hushed ; 
So placid was his brow, so mild his eye, 
It seemed no power could break the quiet there,” &c.—p, 82. 
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Here is a power of contrast displayed, 
such as we rarely meet with in these 
days of blending und mellowing. The 
picture is as like our usual modern at- 
tempts, as one of Rembrandt's trowelled 
effects is to the wishy-washy weaknesses 
of the water-colour exhibition. It is 
in such passages as these that Dr. 
Anster gives promise of great things. 
We venture to recommend his giving 
up the phantom of that “ideal” 
which has led Lytton Bulwer so many 
a weary chase, as clowns pursue a 
jack-o’-lanthorn, or children a butterfly, 
and sticking to such real, tangible, vivid 
nature as here thrills us into whole- 
some and healthy admiration. Themes 
such as these, and the beautiful modifi- 
cations of character brought before us 
in the dialogue, “ Matilda,” form fitting 
subjects for the labours of the poet. 
The Germans go beyond this, and, we 
think, in so doing exceed their province 
and powers. We know not how far 
Dr. Anster may have been infected 
with this German influenza, which, 
now that “the Rovers” has become 
obsolete, has become again so preva- 
lent in these islands; but we would 
willingly warn him, if we could do so 
without offending him, of the danger 
of allowing the success of his Faustus, 
translated as it is from professedly the 
most German production of a German 
author, to tinge his home style, or influ- 
ence his home feelings. We, the 
English, deal more in the tangible, 
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the intelligible, the read. The German, 
on the contrary, delights in prancing 
his Pegasus up and down the line of 
light and darkness, sometimes wholly 
lost in metaphysics, ‘and then again 
emerging for a moment at this side of 
common sehse and reason. We have 
not yet learned that in poetic painting 
any of the shadows should be perfectly 
opake. We still continue to follow 
Titian in his maxim, that we ought to 
be able to see through even the dark- 
est parts of the picture; and the 
“ nuevola che passa” should always 
transmit some portion at least of the 
suns rays. ‘ 

We do not wish these observations 
to be considered as any thing more 
than a friendly caution to Dr. Anster, 
called forth by our admiration of the 
startling reality of the scene described 
in our extract. 

From the “ Reverie” we must give 
another remarkable passaye, in which 
the idea is carried throughout in a 
masterly manner, and of which the ver- 
sification is alsa peculiarly strong and 
harmonious ; and this is a branch of 
composition for attention to which the 
poet seldom gets credit in these days, 
although many of the classical authors, 
Pope and Roscommon among the num- 
ber, prided themselves almost as much 
upon their success in the structure of 
their verse as in the happiness of their 
thoughts and expressions. 


« Time was—in dateless years—when spectral eve 
Sent shadowy accusers from dark realms ; 
And at calm dead of night, tyrants, appalled, 
Started and shrieked, lashed by avenging dreams ; 
And when the sunlight came, the joyous sun 
Was, to the sickly and distracted sense, 


The haunt of demons, and his Jiving light 

Seemed the hot blazes of the penal fire ; 

*T was said that Furies o’er the bed of sleep 
Watched with red eye, and, from the throbbing brow 
Drank with delight the dew that agony 

Forced forth ;—but this, it seems, is fable all !— 
Hath not Philosophy disproved a God? 

Ere yet the chymist called the bolt from heaven, 
We spoke of Spirits governing its beam,— 

Ere yet he learned to part and analyse, 

The rock, we deemed some more than human power 
Had planted it in ocean,—till he stirred 

The muséles of the dead with mimic breath, 

And called the cold convulsion life, we deemed 
That Heaven alone coula bid the dry bones shake! 
— But joy to Man! progressive centuries 

Have erred, and Wisdom now at length appears— 
And, lo! the Goddess! not with brow austere, 
Features that tell of silent toil, and locks 
Laurelled, as erst in the Athenian Schools ;— 

Nor yet with garment symbolled o'er with stars, 
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And signs, and talismans, as in the halls 

Of parent Egypt; not with pensive eye, 

And dim, as though ’t were wearied from its watch 

Through the long night, what time, to shepherd-tribes 

Of fair Chaldza, she had imaged forth 

The host of Heaven, and mapped their mazy march,” &c.—pp. 96, 97. 


These are good lines, The versifi- contrast with the false masonry, as 
cation, too, is easily perceived, even by Shenstone would call it, of the six fol- 
the uupractised ear, to be vigorous and lowing lines, each of which begins with 
correct; and its harmony is brought ‘three short syllables. 
out in still more striking relief from its 


«« While the bright dew on her tiara’d brow, 
And the cold moonlight on her pallid face, 
And the loose wandering of her heavy hair, 
As the breeze lifted the restraining bands, 
And the slow motion of the graceful stole, 
When with her jewelled wand she traced the line,” &c.—p. 97. 


As we advance in the fourth part of that glorious address to Ocean in 
the “ Reverie,” we approach the climax Childe Harold—*the mirror,” 
of what is excellent in Xeniola. The « ——Where the Almighty’s form 
poet rises above himself; and at last Glasses itself in tempests.” 
bursts into an apostrophe to the soul 
of his inspiration so noble, so dignified, 
so sublime, that we know of no modern 
effort which breathes so wholly the di- 
vine affatus, if we except, perhaps, 


We beg the attention of our readers 
to the lines we have marked in italics, 
and challenge the living poets of our 
country to match them if they are able, 


« Spirit of Heaven, undying Poetry, 

Effluence divine! for by too high a name 

I cannot call thee,—ere the ocean rolled 

Round earth, ere yet the dewy light serenz 
Streamed from the silent fountains of the East, 
To fill the urns of morning, thou didst breathe; 
And, musing near the secret seat of God, 

Wert throned o’er Angels! thou alone could’st look 
On the Eternal Glory; till thy voice 

Was heard amid the halls of heaven, no breath 
Disturbed the awful silence! Cherubim 

Gazed on thy winning looks, and hung in trance 
Of wonder, when thy lonely warblings came, 
Sweet as all instruments, that after-art 

Of angel or of man hath fashioned forth. 
—Spirit of Heaven, didst thou not company 
The great Creator ?—thou didst see the sun 
Rise like a giant from the chambering wave, 
And, when he sank behind the new-lormed hills, 
Shrined in a purple cloud, wert thou not there, 
Smiling in gladness from some shadowy knoll 
Of larch, or graceful cedar, and at times 
Viewing the stream that wound below in light, 
And shewed upon its breast the imunged heaven, 
And all those shades, which men in after-days 
Liken to trees, and barks, and battlements, 

And all seemed good to thee ?—wert thou not near, 
When first the starting sod awoke to life, 

And Man arose in grandeur ?—Thou didst weep 
His fall from Eden, and in saddest hour 

Thou wert not absent.” 

* * * * 

Spirit of Heaven, thy first best song on earth 
Was Gratitude! Thy first best gift to man 
The Charities—Love, in whose full eye gleams 
The April-tear ;—all dear Domestic Joys, 
That sweetly smile in the secluded bowers 




















Of Innocence! Th 


The Temple! 
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presence hath illumed 
With the Prophets Thou hast walked, 








Inspiring !—oh ! how seldom hast thou found 
A worthy residence !—the world receives 

Thy holiest emanations with cold heart ; 

The bosom, where, as in a sanctuary, 

Thy altar shines, with its own grossness dims 
The blaze, or,gfaint with the ‘ excess of light,’ 
Thy votary sinks, and in a long repose 


Would rest the wearied soul,” &c. 


«I may not venture on such theme: I feel 
My many weaknesses! a little while 
Repose, my Harp, in silence ! 


We have waked 


Numbers too lofty. Rest we here awhile !”—pp. 103-105. 


We would gladly conclude our 
notice of this interesting volume here, 
where our approbation has warmed 
into praise, in proportion as our au- 
thor’s style has towered into sublimity ; 
but we feel it our duty as reviewers to 
point the reader’s attention to some 
translations which appear in the volume. 
They are from German authors; and 
in some we are given no clue to the 
original, so that criticism must be 
silent. The stanzas of S. E. Wilhel- 
mina Von Sassen, are too different from 
those by Matthisson with the same re- 
Srain, to please us. 


* Ich denke dein, 
Wenn durch den Hain 





«TI know the land of the evening sun— 


Die Nachtigallen 
Accorde Schalien, 
Wenn denkst du mein?” &c. 


The translation from De la Motte 
Fouqué is, as a piece of English poetry, 
even and good. We have had no op- 
portunity of examining its merits as a 
translation; however, we will take 
Faust as a pledge for the author's 
general faithfulness to his original. 
Few poems have ever been so literal 
as his Faustus. 

Desultory poetic taste is so happily 
otvabenel in the following lines, ex- 
tracted from a scene in Fouqué’s drama, 
that we step out of our province as 
reviewers of the translation to quote 
the passage for the moral it’ conveys :— 


Of the giant oak—of the cloud and storm— 
Whose lakes are roofed with ice. 

Where the morning rises chill, 

And the night, from dreary wing, 

Showers hoar-frost on the shrinking flowers ; 
And warriors, clad in arms, are there 
Loud-sounding, splendid, heavy arms of steel ; 
Swords in their hands, unlike the scimitar ; 

The blade unbent, and double-edged, cuts straight 
Into the faces of the enemy ; 

From the heavy-yisored helm 

A cloud of many-coloured plumes 

Streams in the playful breeze. 

And my friends wished that I should be a soldier, 
Already had I learned to bend 


The war-horse to my will ; 


Already with an active arm, 

Could sway the warrior’s sword ; 

But, as I rested after my first battle, 

There came, with friendly words, a gray old man. 


He sate beside me. From 


A wondrous tale. 


his lips streamed forth 


Unceasingly it streamed ; 


Holding enchanted my surrendered soul, 
* Till the sweet stars came gemming the blue sky. 
And then he rose, but still the tale continued ; 


And on we wandered, and 


the narrative 


Was still unfinished, and we reached the shore ; 


I following him, unable to resist 
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The magic of his voice ! 

Rapidly, rapidly he went, 

Rapidly, rapidly I followed him ; 

I threw away the shield that burthened me, 

I threw away from me the encumbering sword, 
And we embarked, and still the tale continued, 
All day! all night! The moon did wax and wane, 
I cannot tell how many times, while he 

Was busy with his story; while my soul 
Lived on its magic; and I felt no want 

Of food, or drink, or sleep. At last we came 


Here to Hormisdas, the magician’s garden : 
And when we reached this silver rivulet, 
The tale was ended—the old man was vanished. 


And now, for iron arms I wear 

The soft silk, light and delicate, 

And feel no wounds but those of Love !”"—pp. 161-163. 
s . e + 


We almost regret that Dr. Anster 
allowed the poem “On the death of 
the Princess Charlotte,” to form a part 
of the present collection. It is a prize 
poem in blank verse. Prize-poems are 
seldom highly prized beyond the walls 
where they have been read ; hesides, 
the subject is one which, in our opinion, 
would be best treated ih a*more com- 
pressed and condensed form ; never- 
theless there are, as the reader will 
observe, passages of considerable power 
scattered throughout the composition. 
We cannot help regretting that the loss 
of the child is not brought forward more 
prominently. What admirable use has 
Milton made of the infant, where in a 
nearly similar case, he elegizes the 
Marchioness of Winchester ! 


“ So have I seen some tender slip, 
Sav'd with care from winter’s nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by some unheedy swain, 
Who only thought to crop the flower, 
New shot up from vernal shower.” 


“The Five Oaks of Dallwitz” is 
translated with freedom and grace, and 
partakes, even in its transfusion, of the 
characteristic bold romance of KGrner’s 
muse. We are not quite satisfied, 
however, with the expression— 

“ Bright records of a better day,” 
as applied to the oaks ; nor is there 
any authority for the epithet in the 
original line— 

“ Alte Zeiten alte treue Zeugen.” 
Bright is an adjective properly appli- 
cable neither to oaks nor records, us its 
substantive. We fancy that in using 
this word the author intended to con- 
vey the clearness of the testimony ; but 
it is done awkwardly, at least, if not 
incorrectly, 

As we are in a carping mood, we 


, would here give expression to our wish 


that the book before us had been 
shorter by two pages. We could gladly 
have continued to recline under the 
peaceful shade of the “ Five Oaks,” 
without having our reverie interrupted 
by the howling and hooting of the 
auimals let loose upon us in the “ Nur- 
sery Rhymes,” which immediately fol- 
low. We much fear that whatever 
custom may have sanctioned in the 
land of Goethe and Retsch, as appli- 
cable to the education or amusement of 
the wunder-kinder of the fatherland, our 
“march of intellect” nurseries would 
repel with phrenologic horror such 
primitive monstrosities as these. 
They teem with horrors such as 
would be refused admittance into any 
of those duodecimos, in which, under 
the name of “libraries,” are comprised 
all /egitimate knowledge for youth ; and 
as they would be thus legally 
excluded from the region of gover- 
nesses and go-carts above, so they 
would scarcely gain a welcome in the 
more adult und less castigated col- 
lection below. Seriously, the lines 
are unfit for children, and thus lose 
their principal claim upon our notice. 


With such objections, which, slight 
as they are, are all we can make, we 
take our leave of Dr. Anster’s volume. 
We thought it our duty both to him 
and to the public, to speak sincerely, 
both in praise and blame. Our com- 
mendations are heart-felt, and our criti- 
cism, even where it appears condemna- 
tory, is kindly meant, the author may 
be assured. We hail with gratitude 
the gift of a little work like this to 
our studies and boudoirs, filled as they 
generally are with the outpourings of 
the London press. In the language 
we have already used, (see our last 





. 
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number,) we are beginning “to collect 
our scattered forces,” and to concen- 
trate here a literature and a communi- 
cating medium of our own. Could we but 
ensure such contributions as these, we 
might look to vying with the “ modern 
Athens” at no very distant period. It 
should be the object of the thinking 
portion of the public, the gentry, the 
aristocracy, the talent of the land, to 
confirm and strengthen what has begun 
under such happy auspices. Let them 


be assured, that the domestication of 


intellect will tend mare than they are 
aware to unite us to our fellow-country- 
men at the other side of the channel, 
and to render those fellow-countrymen 
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desirous of more intimate union with 
us. It will tend in no small degree, 
we are confident, to smooth the tur- 
bulence of faction, thus to cast taste 
and refinement like oil upon the waters. 
We have a natural jealousy of receiv- 
ing our intellectual aliment from hands 
not native. We seize with avidity 
and pride what we know.to be indi- 
genous. Let us hope that the patri- 
otic example of Dr. Auster will be fol- 
lowed by all Irish aspirants to literary 
fame ; and that Xeniola will but be 
one of the earliest of a series of popu- 
lar productions, emanating from the 
head and heart of our countrymen, and 
given publicity through the Irish press. 


A GLANCE AT POLITICAL AFFAIRS, 


BY TERENCE O’RUARK, A.M. 


Ir there were any touch of virtue, or 
trace of magnanimity in the conduct of 
the Melbourne administration, one 
could hardly help being moved to some 
degree of pity at its present abject con- 
dition—our indignation at its crimes 
might give way, in some measure at 
least, to our commiseration of its 
wretchedness. But there is nothing in 
this administration with which any 
feeling of respect or sympathy can pos- 
sibly be associated. Our abhorrence 
of its mischief, is inevitably combined 
with disgust at its meanness. Admi- 
nistrations, like individuals, may be 
great even in their crimes—with a sa- 
tanic spirit, there may be satanic 
strength, but this administration is as 
paltry, as it is pernicious. The enor- 
mous evil which it produces, is not by 
the exertion of power, but through the 
abandonment of duty. Even while we 
behold the coming destruction, which, 
through the agency of these ministers, 
has been allowed to begin its frightful 
progress, we feel that there is nothing 
for great men to grapple with. We 
cannot fight with truckling and with 
treachery. The present administra- 
tion is a foe, in the neglect of which 
there is ruin, but in the conflict with 
which there is no glory, Thus the 
whole character of public affairs is de- 
graded, and the honest politician is 
obliged to descend from the dignity of 
a soldier of the state to the condition 
of a constitutional constable—a watcher 
of faithless servants, who open the 
doors to robbers, for the sake of tinting 
the spoil. 


To describe the ministers of the pre- 
sent day adequately, we must borrow 
the langnage of a more eloquent pe- 
riod—we must take the liberty of ap- 
plying to the body of which this admi- 
nistration is composed, the language 
used by an “illustrious Irishman,” re- 
specting an individual. 


“ In their mind, all is shuffling, ambi- 
guous, dark, insidious, and littlé ; nothing 
simple, nothing unmixed, all affected 
plainness, and actual dissimulation. A 
heterogenous mass of contradictory quali- 
ties, with nothing great but their crimes, 
and even those contrasted by the little- 
ness of their motives, which at once de- 
note both their baseness and their mean- 
ness, and mark them for traitors and 
tricksters. Nay, in the style of their 
speeches, there is the same mixture of 
vicious contrarieties. The most grovel- 
ling ideas, they convey in the most in- 
flated language, giving mock consequence 
to low cavils, and uttering quibbles in he- 
roics, so that their compositions disgust 
the mind’s taste, as much as their actions 
excite the soul’s abhorrence.” 


These words fairly describe the Mel- 
bourne administration—the administra- 
tion which Mr. O’Connell sneeringly 
compliments, upon its disposition to do 
justice to Ireland. Certainly no one 
knows its disposition better. He made 
the discovery at Lichfield House. Its 
talents he had known long before, and 
gave the world the benefit of his know- 
ledge, in his celebrated epistles of Oc- 
tober, 1831, to Lord Duncannon. Mr. 
O'Connell very accurately estimates 
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the qualities of the administration, and 
uses it accordingly. 

But be ministers what they may, they 
have their reward. If they pocket the 
public money, they crouch under public 
contempt. If they enjoy the wages of 
perfidy, they also endure the suffering 
of sin. If any man supposes that, 
though despicable, they do not feel that 
they are so, let him walk into the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
behold them there. He cannot be de- 
ceived ; he will see degradation too 
palpable to be overlooked even by the 
pomposity and preposterous self-esteem 
of Whig-Radical ministers. He will 
see ministers of State cowering beneath 
the lash of Mr. Roebuck’s petulant and 
flippant volubility, and Under Secre- 
taries humbly addressing themselves to 
the level of Mr. Hume's honesty, ca- 
pacity, and forbearance. Is it in mor- 
tal man to do this without feeling it ? 
The malignity of the human disposi- 
tion is generally in proportion to its 
meanness, and can we suppose that 
such men as these ministers, do not 
writhe with inward rage, while en- 
deavouring to avert the dull growl of 
the arithmetical member for Middle- 
sex, or bearing, in silence, the sharp 
invectives of the republican member 
for Bath ? Most assuredly they would 
express their resentment if they dared ; 
but these members, if their antago- 
nists one day, will be their supporters 
the next. Ministers must not offend 
those by whose aid they live. The 
republican phalanx must not be af- 
fronted, because the King’s ministers, 
though carrying on monarchy to-day, 
and, therefure, supported by the Con- 
servatives, will be engaged in work 
tomorrow, which Conservatives will 
oppose, and which Republicans can 
support without violating their prin- 
ciples. Conservatives, as the minis- 
ters know, will not desert their prin- 
ciples upon party or personal grounds, 
and therefore, these magnanimous mi- 
nisters feel it safe to insult them.— 
They are still sure of their support 
against the enemies of the Church and 
the Throne. But the republicans they 
are not so sure of, and them, there- 
fore, they do not dare to offend, 
even when their attitude is the most 
adverse. 

Noris it, I think, conceivable, thatany 
convenient cloud of self-conceit should 
so entirely shut out a view of the pub- 
lic sentiment from these ministers, as 
to free them from the sting of that 
contempt of their measures and them- 





selves, with which public sentiment is 
imbued. Does any one deny that this 
is true? Let him consider for a mo- 
ment what source there is of public 
sentiment in which this contempt may 
not be traced. It is true that in some 
public journals, and at some public 
meetings, certain measures of ministers 
are applauded. But examine a little 
farther—look into the ground of that 
applause, and you will see how cer- 
tainly contempt is associated with it, 
and Son likely the applause is to be 
merely politic, while the contempt is 
genuine and personal. The republican 
Dissenters, and the political Romanists, 
for example, applaud ministerial mea- 
sures, when they are favorable to re- 
publicanism, and hostile to the Es- 
tablished Church. They applaud 
ministers, when ministers act as their 
tools. This they may do without 
having any respect for ministers, and 
whenever ministers: cease to be their 
tools, the real nature of the applause 
and the support which they have re- 
ceived from Republicans is soon made 
manifest. Consider the gracious open- 
ing of Mr. Roebuck’s speech on Cana- 
dian affairs—a speech to which no 
minister attempted a reply. “ A few 
nights since,” said he— 


“« A few nights since, in the very place 
I now stand, I found myself advocating, 
in conjunction with his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, justice to Ireland. I did so, and I 
would fain have hoped that they did so— 
not in obedience to any pressing exigency 
—not for the sake of present expediency— 
but in accordance with great, lasting, and 
universal principles of legislation—with 
those principles which teach us that if we 
desire the people to be well governed, we 
must allow them to govern themselves. 
This hope, however, has been raised only 
to be disappointed—a week has not passed 
before my illusion has been destroyed, 
and I am compelled to see that we in 
vain desire such conduct from men in 
office amongst us, for they have neither 
the capacity nor the courage to be con- 
sistent.” 


Here is the opinion of the radicals. 
How much, then, is their applause 
worth to the ministers, in the estima- 
tion of those who intelligently judge ? 
That for which they are applauded is, 
it seems, the practical promotion of the 
principle of self-government, or, in 
other words, the principle that the 
people shall govern the people. With 
profound deference to that most im- 
petuous radieal philosopher, Mr. Roe- 
buck, I take leave to declare my opi- 
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nion, that his “principle” is neither 
more nor less than a modification of 
the thing called “nonsense.” Most 
certainly, however, as he himself will 
admit, it is not the principle of the 
constitution of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, even as altered by that act of the 
legislature, which, in a spirit of for- 
mality or of derision, is similarly de- 
scribed as an act for the “ Reform” of 
the Commons House of Parliament. 
Reform indeed! But let that pass—I 
know what many good men and true 
intended it should be, and for that 
cause I hold my hand. The end to 
which I mean to come is this, and it 
defies contradiction by any one who 
will use his eyes and ears, and tell the 
truth—there is scarcely any public sup- 
port of this administration, except on 
the part of men who openly avow po- 
litical objects, which they as openly 
declare that these ministers are afraid 
to avow. How does this differ from 
contempt ? 

But ministers are upheld by the 
favorable verdict of the House of Com- 
mons. This may be true to the letter, 
but no further. I wish to see this 
matter put upon its right footing. In 
the first place, whatever may be said of 
the present power of the lower house, 
I cannot look upon the spirit which 
prevails in it as any thing like a oe 
manent spirit. It does not sympathise 
with the heart of the nation. The 
mighty change produced by the “ Re- 
form” act is yet inits infancy. That 
new system is still acting, and will for 
some years yet to come, be acting 
upon circumstances: which grew up 
and attained their force and their di- 
rection under a different system. The 
representation of many of the large 
towns is enjoyed as the reward of the 
agitation which was found useful in the 
demolition of the old system. Old 
enmities are still at work, or the habits 
which grew out of them are still ope- 
rating, when the grievances, real or 
supposed, which gave rise to these 
enmities, are gone for ever. A few 
years, ten or a dozen, perhaps, must 
alter all this. We know what an al- 
teration the two years between the 
first and second general elections under 
the Reform Act produced. In Ireland 
the trade of agitation is always kept 
up, let what will happen, and the con- 
tinuing cause will produce a continued 
effect ; but in Great Britain, in spite of 
the Dissenters, the case is different. 
As agitation, and the old promoters of 
it, die away, we may expect a very 


different sort of representatives from 
those which the House of €ommons 
now exhibits. 

It is upon the representatives of the 
new-made boroughs that the present 
ministers depend for their pathiae- 
tary strength. These representatives 
are generally men of coarse and confi- 
dent minds, who have begun to study 
their political books of practice, some- 
what late in life. They appear in the 
political world possessing power with- 
out generosity, and age without expe- 
rience. They take up specious theo- 
ries, founded upon a low conception of 
utility, and measured perhaps by the 
commonest rules of vulgar arithmetic. 
Their views are neither elevated by 
the enthusiasm of youth, nor corrected 
by a mature contemplation of public 
affairs. They are stubborn without 
any sense of the dignity of persever- 
ance. They are not shocked at low 
contrivance. They are easily flattered. 
They are fond of the appearance of 
power. They are ,jealous of those 
above them—harsh and unfeeling 
towards those below them. They are 
not gentlemen in soul, nor anything 
like it. 

Of such men is the ministerial bod 
in the House of Commons composed. 
There are a very few of the old race of 
English country gentlemen who still 
vote with them ; and that small number 
is continually growing smaller. The 
men I have endeavoured to describe 
are the ministerialists: the rest of the 
House of Commons is made up of the 
Republicans and the Conservatives ; 
of one class, who would uproot and 
destroy the church, in order that “the 
people might govern themselves,” in 
matters of religion, upon “the volun- 
tary principle,” and would also uproot 
and destroy the monarchy, and the 
aristocracy, in order that “the people 
might govern themselves,’ through 
the sole instrumentality of the House 
of Commons—of another class, who 
would uphold the church and the 
monarchy, upon principles of religious 
and political ‘duty—principles for the 
sake of which they maintain, that all 
sacrifices ought to be made, and which 
it cannot be expedient to forego. 

Of these two parties the views and 
objects are at least intelligible, and 
their conduct ‘is consistent with these 
objects. Whether they support or 
oppose the administration, these two 
parties remain true to their principles. 
When the minister proposes any mea- 
sure the tendency of which is to un- 
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dermine established institutions in 
church and state, he is sure to find the 
Republicans with him, and the Con- 
servatives against him; when he ven- 
tures to uphold these institutions the 
circumstances are reversed—he has the 
support of the Conservatives, while he 
is obliged to endure the loud re- 
proaches and the hostile votes of the 
republicans. It is, however, to be 
observed, that as the general character 
of ministerial policy is destructive, 
there is a general and pervading sym- 
pathy between ministers and the re- 
publicans, and the latter are uniformly 
depended upon for succour when the 
question in controversy concerns the 
existence of the administration. It is 
only now and then, during some acci- 
dental extravagance of virtue, that the 
Whig ministers of the king are found 
to oppose the decided enemies of the 
established monarchical government. 
The principles upon which the con- 
servative and the democratic parties 
proceed, are, as I have said, broad, 
plain, and intelligible. . They are also 
directly, contrary the one to the other; 
and, consequently, whether supporting 
or opposing the minister, these two 
parties are always found on opposite 
sides, But, in the ministerial policy, 
there is no intelligible principle, except 
it be that of yielding to clamor and in- 
timidation, what they refuse upon any 
other plea that may be submitted to 
them. That which men of prin- 
ciple hold to be true or false, in all 
times, and under all cireumstances, 
they regard as affairs to be determined 
by time, and the convenience of the 
day. The principle of the appropria- 
tion clause, which they scouted in'June, 
1834, they adopted in January, 1836 ; 
the principles which, in February, 1837, 
they uffirm to be just, with respect to 
Ireland, they deny in March, 1837, to 
be just with respect to Canada. The 
principle of vote by ballot, which they 
now oppose, they hint, that, by and by, 
they may, perhaps, think it proper to 
support. With them, right or wrong de- 
pends upon the facility with which right 
may be maintained, or the difficulty 
with which wrong may be resisted. 
Every thing is right which must be 
done in order to keep them in their 
places. That alone is admitted to be 
wrong which they have power to resist. 
Make resistance difficult, swell the po- 
pular clamor, increase the popular agi- 
tution, be very violent, and do every 
thing which should disentitle a claimant 
to regard in the sight of a well-prin- 


cipled government, and wrong becomes 
right. The old opinion is given up— 
any thing, every thing is given up, ex- 
cept place ! 

To do these ministers justice, how- 
ever, let it be admitted that within a 
few days, they have removed one of the 
grounds on which previously they were 
justly charged with inconsistency, Up 
to the present session of parliament, a 
great difference was observable in their 
treatment of the Protestant Church in 
England and in Ireland. In Ireland, 
the church was comparatively weak, and 
surrounded by turbulent, implacable 
foes. The government, whose legiti- 
mate business is protection, threw the 
weight of its influence upon the side 
of persecution, and therein acted upon 
its usual system of siding with the 
party which seems, for the time, the 
strongest, wholly regardless not only 
of the abstract justice of the case, but 
of the law of the land, which, in the 
persecution of the church, was habitu- 
ally violated. In England, the church 
was strong, and in spite of dissent, the 
still paramount religious interest; every 
where commanding respect, and inter- 
woven in many ways, with the most 
permanent interests of property and 
legal right. The minister did not ven- 
ture to attack this establishment, and 
every step taken with regard to it, was 
taken in concert with the heads and 
rulers of the church. Within these 
few days, this favorable consideration 
of the church in England appears to 
have been abandoned. So lately as 
last June, the leading minister of the 
crown in the House of Commons de- 
clared in emphatic terms, that it would 
be wrong to abolish church rates in 
England without an equivalent, and 
that it would be wrong to take that 
equivalent from the property of the 
church. The pressure from without 
which has since occurred, however— 
the clamor and the menaces of the 
radical dissenters, have altered the 
wrong of last June into right. The 
government says now, that it is right 
to take an equivalent for church rates 
from the property of the church, and 
without the consent of the church ; nay, 
in direct opposition to what the church 
commission has decided as to financial 
possibilities, the government has pro- 
posed a plan to parliament of as direct 
spoliation, as could have been expected 
had it been the church in Ireland 
which was the object of their care. 

Both branehes of the church now re- 
ceive equal measure at the hands of 
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his Majesty’s government. The go- 
vernment is now on terms of open hos- 
tility with both, and the consequence, 
1 opine, will be, that the government, 
though leagued with all that is irreli- 
gious and rapacious, democratical and 
devilish in the whole country, will find 
itself the weaker in the contest. All 
depended upon the spirit in which the 
heads of the church should meet this 
attempt at its immediate spoliation, 
and ultimate destruction. They have 
met the attempt pfomptly, seriously, 
and vigorously, and England will rise 
in their behalf against the government. 
Lord Melbourne perceived this as soon 
as he heard the remarks of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury upon the plan. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOU 
SHERIDAN. 


Tue very name of Sheridan brings 
with it a host of affecting and interest- 
ing recollections. It carries us back 
to a time which presents many curious 
contrasts with the present. Of these, 
many are favourable to our time, some 
the contrary. Old prejudices have 
worn away, and new ones have sprung 
up. Pillars have drooped tothe ground, 
and many of the virtues and graces of 
the good old times have passed away, 
never toreturn. But knowledge and 
the power which it brings forth have 
increased. A revolution hath gone 
the round of that cycle, which nations 
often mistake for progress ; because 
arts and sciences advance while man 
stands comparatively still. We now 
travel on better roads, we cross the 
chanuel easier, faster, and safer. We 
have more books and cheaper; our 
streets are finer and better lighted. 
We are more numerous; we are safer 
from the assassin on the road and the 
duellist in the hall. We have Scott 
and Byron, Laplace and Cuvier; with 
the myriad stars that follow in their 
train; and the Few who for size and 
brightness can be mistaken for their 
peers. And yet the days of chival- 
ric honor; of unaffected patriotism; of 
old hospitality that was a religion; 
of oratory that rivalled ancient Greece; 
of social wit that adorned the inter- 
course of the educated ; of refinement 
that gave literature a fascination; of 
terse and beautiful simplicity, which 
made poetry the language of nature 
and the heart: have disappeared, and 
left no trace behind. There is, 
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The rage which the noble lord exhi- 
bited was very sincere ; for he felt that 
by that speech his days, as a minister, 
were numbered. As to his manner, 
whoever has seen a detected cheat, 
striving by outrageous conduct to turn 
attention from the investigation of his 
crime to the repression of his insolence, 
may imagine it. Description could not 
do it justice. 
At this hour, the administration is as 
a tottering wall, and like a broken 
hedge. Down it will go, and no 
honest man will be sorry for its fall. 
Its members are a disgrace even to the 
party of which they are at the head. 
T. OR. 


St. Giles’s, March 13, 1837. 
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we know, an imputution of feebleness 
in the love of past associations ; and it 
is to be admitted that the /audator tem- 
poris acti is seldom untouched by the 
rust of time; but the truth must 
be spoken. The spirit which sheds 
a refined grace over the memory of 
Burke, and Garrick, and Goldsmith, 
and Johnson, the dinners of Reynolds, 
and the meeting of the Club, as we 
look on them afar, from our own pre- 
tending age—all are of the past. 

At the very period of transition, from 
the past to the present of these two 
different stages of English society, came 
Sheridan, the last, and not least, bril- 
liant light. The last of the dramatists, 
among the last of the wits of that elder 
and purer school. Not more deserv- 
ing of the place which his genius must 
obtain among those whose names are 
honorable to this country, than afford- 
ing the attraction of an eventful, che- 
quered, and instructive history ; over- 
flowing both with incentive and warn- 
ing to those who read it as biography 
should be read, with studious self-ap- 
plication ; and abundant in that more 
profound and difficult application by 
which the life of the individual dimly 
reflects the spirit and form of his gene- 
ration, 

We have, at the hazard of being 
measured with our own standard, pre- 
mised these reflections, simply because 
they are the feelings which have been 
suggestéd by our study for this sketch. 
But in the life we are now to present 
to our reader, the events are too many 
and our space too limited to permit of 
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much of that detail which we doubt 
not many willdesire. We have gleaned 
our facts from many sources; but of 
these most were imperfect, and often 
hard to reconcile. We shall check 
our facts and dates from Mr. Moore’s 
ample work, of which the documentary 
authority claims general trust. Fairness 
requires of us to add, that Mr Moore 
is responsible for no more than we 
shall give in the form of extract from 
his book, as we have in a few instances 
differed from his fact, and in none 
adopted his comment—so much is due 
to a writer who has saved us from much 
uncertainty. One thing more we must 
premise—that our desire to present a 
correct outline of Sheridan’s mind, and 
trace the progress of its formation, 


has led us into a minuter analysis of 


causes, than it is our intention to 
continue further than this object re- 
quires. 

Of Sheridan’s family much interest- 
ing information might be collected 
from various sources. It appears to 
have possessed and transmitted, so far 
at least as it may be traced, the dis- 
tinction of talent. Thomas Sheridan 
was the friend, companion, and corres- 
pondent of Swift, with whom he con- 
tracted an intimacy in 1715. He kept 


a school in iy ay and was a per- 


son of some learning, much humour, 
abounding in careless good-nature, and 
singularly devoid of worldly prudence. 
His companionship became for a long 
time necessary to Swift, who in return 
did him many kind offices, and made 
him often the partner, and occasionally 
the butt of his coarse humours—not 
without sometimes being paid in kind. 
The history of their friendship is not 
highly flattering to either—exhibiting 
the folly of Sheridan, and the unfeeling 
hardness of Swift, who treated him 
harshly in his distress. 

His third son, Thomas also, was the 
father of Richard Brinsley, the subject 
of this sketch. He is known as an 
actor of some eminence in his day, a 
learned philologist, and the friend of 
Dr. Johuson. He took his degree in 
Dublin, and by the advice of Swift, 
turned his attention to the art of de- 
clamation. In 1743 he commenced 
his career as an actor, in the theatre 
in Smock-alley, of which he became 
the manager. He paid a greater at- 
tention than was quite pleasing to the 
reform of the stage, and was fre- 
quently involved in disputes with actors 
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and authors, and still more serious 
quarrels with the town. 

It was no small feature of the time, 
that a dramatic taste reigned. The 
theatres occupied a large share of the 
knowledge and attention of every rank. 
Theatrical criticism occupied no small 
place in the conversation of the refined 
and the polished circles; and as the 
rage for dramatic entertainment was 
popular, opinion and zeal were pro- 
pagated in every direction, in a man- 
ner and with a force now little to 
be understood. The incidents, cha- 
racters, and language of the piece of 
the season, or the merits of the reigning 
favorite, were alike the favorite theme 
of the scholar, and the gossip of the 
unlettered. This, on a larger field, like 
London, might be comparatively tri- 
fling in its effects; but’ the impulse of 
individual feeling, which soon wastes its 
force on the large surface of a populous 
city, may in a provincial town—and 
Dublin was little more—give birth to 
incidents of a kind, little to be antici- 
pated from the cause. Of these one 
may be mentioned as having been the 
means of an intimacy which led to his 
union with Miss Frances Chamberleyne, 
who wrote an able pamplhilet in his de- 
fence. This lady has still higher claims 
on our notice. She produced among se- 
veral other writings, “Sidney Biddulph,” 
a novel which was much admired in its 
day, and still approved by the praise 
of those who have read it. Her tale 
of “ Nourjahad?” is still popular, as per- 
haps the best production of its kind, 
Dr. Parr, in a letter to Mr. Moore, 
commemorates her in the enthusiastic 
expression, “I once or twice met his 
mother; she was quite celestial ; both 
her virtues and her genius were highly 
esteemed by Robert Sumner.” 

Of these riots, another is detailed 
by Mr. Prior, as being the means of 
driving him from Dublin. Several ac- 
tive-minded youths of Trinity College, 
zealous as active youth is ever found 
to be, in playing the game of life on a 
little scale, among other more ordinary 
demonstrations of youthful public spirit, 
took it into their heads to reform the 
stage. At the head of these was 
Burke, then as after “the first man 
every where.”* This temper perhaps 
received its impulse, from the refusal 
of a play, offered by a juvenile friend of 
his, and the project of “ establishing 
taste in spite of Sheridan’s arrogance, 
or his tasteless adherents,” became the 


* Boswell’s Johnson, Vol. IV. 301. 
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object of active determination. . They 
were resolved to “establish Irish pro- 
ductions in the place of the English 
trash comedies, and French frippery of 
dances and harlequins, which have 
been the public entertainments of this 
winter."* Animated by this sage re- 
solution, the youthful reformers were 
easily laid hold of by one of those ad- 
venturers, who are always to be found 
loitering about the avenues of literature. 
It is oben the character of such per- 
sons to be embittered and trained to 
mischief by repeated failure, and to seek 
from intrigue that low success which 
they have failed to attain by genius 
and industry. At that time, when the 
literary public was comparatively small, 
and the intercourse of men of letters 
more free and public, it was compara- 
tively easy to organise an extensive 
confederacy. The coffee-houses were 
centres of opinion, and they whose 
writings ,had little circulation, could 
yet send round the firebrand of a sen- 
tence, and scatter rumours and opinions 
—the “ambiguas voces” of party ma- 
lice. Such a person was Dr. Hiffer- 
nan, “who with some learning and 
conversational talents, assume litera- 
ture as a profession, but do it no 
honor.” He is described by Dennis, 
in the letter above cited from Mr. 
Prior, as “one Dr. Hiffernan, a poet, 
philosopher, and Pete in the 
tuwn, who, stirred up by hatred to 
Sheridan as a manager, and as we 
suspect, by the rejection of a play he 
offered to the stage, is purposed to 
pull down and oppose that tyrant’s 
pride. By his acquaintance with 
Victor,} this Hiffernan got the reading 
of the Lawsuit.” This was most pro- 
bably the play of Brennan, Burke’s 
friend. This Hiffernan began by prais- 
ing extravagantly, and the effort com- 
menced to force it on the stage, by the 
twofold resource of a party, and the 
press. Burke wrote a paper, which 
had an active sale; this was followed 
by an “ Expostulation from Punch,” by 
Hiffernan—the object of which was to 
set Sheridan in an absurd light. A 
periodical paper, carried on by Burke, 
“in order to correct what he and his 
young friends considered irregular, or 
improper, in the management of the 
Dublin theatre,’ was an active and 
efficient weapon and the tempest ga- 
thered fast over the theatre. 
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The result we have mentioned, on 
the authority of Mr. Prior ; yet a con- 
siderable time must have first elapsed. 
In the year 1751, four years after 
this period, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the subject of the following sketch, 
was born at No. 12, Dorset-street, 
Dublin. At seven he was sent to Mr. 
Whyte’s academy, in Grafton-street, 
He passed but one year in this emi- 
nent school; nor is he to be num- 
bered among those who could with 
Mr. Moore reflect his honors on this 
worthy source. Sheridan was too 
young and too early removed to have 
fairly tested those instructions to which 
so many able men have looked back 
with grateful recollection. A _ letter 
from his mother, speaking of him and 
his brother Charles, says: “two such 
impenetrable dunces I never met with.” 
The words have been noticed as a 
sentence of his teachers; who doubt- 
less might have confirmed them fromex- 
perience. But the sentence of dulness 
appears to have been rather prema- 
turely hazarded, at so early an age, 
and from so brief a trial. The error 
is very common, and therefore worth 
our notice. It arises from confounding 
the faculties of the human intellect. 
Aptness to learn may indicate the 
future scholar, and a love of study be 
a sign of future industry ; but they in- 
dicate no more—the scholar may be a 
dull pedant, “deep versed in books, and 
shallow in himself.” The proverbial 
idleness and waywardness of wit, might 
as well be looked for from the steadiness 
of the child. One disposition or one 
faculty is not likely to grow up into 
another entirely distinct. The poet, 
the metaphysician, the wit, are the re- 
sults of 4 mental conformation, mostly 
different from the industrious commen- 
tator; and mostly exhibiting talents 
qaite distinct in kind from the clever- 
ness of the well-taught school-boy ; and 
though these are sufficiently consistent 
to be in some splendid instances found 
together, yet it is a combination which 
does not often happen. The extra- 
ordinary promise of a child in one re- 
spect, thus affords no inference as to 
another ; the observed talent may, with 
due care improve, and having made a 
prodigy of the child, be after all little 
noted in the man. How the idleness 
of the boy is, on the other hand, often 
compensated by the strenuous exertion 





* Letter of Rev. William Dennis, one of the party, quoted from Prjor’s Gold- 
smith, ii. 315, 


+ Then, it is believed, prompter of the Dublin Theatre. 
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of later years, we shall presently have 
much occasion to notice. 

It may here be seasonable to 
notice the influence which early asso- 
ciations connected with the stage, at 


this time of his life, must have had ~ 


in forming the early dispositions of 
Sheridan ; congenial as such must have 
been to his nature and genius. His 
father’s house was, of course, the centre 
of theatrical attraction ; and the early 
sprightliness of his temper—his inborn 
wit—disposition to observe, and ani- 
mated social tendencies—must all have 
met their early impulse and exercise 
among the habits and meetings of a 
gay, witty, and dissipated class. The 
conversation that most frequently met 
his ear, must have related to plays and 
players, and the things that concern 
the stage. His father professedly a 
critic of dramatic effect—his mother 
a dramatic writer of no mean reputa- 
tion—the circle in which they moved, 
theatrical—the spirit of the day 
tending to exult the stage—we may 
well, without being accused of spe- 
culation, infer that deep and abiding 
impressions were made on his fancy. 
And such may be traced through his 
life. One remark more will conclude 
a period of which we find little notice 
among our authorities. There is a 
high probability that, as his infant 
mind developed in such a circle—its 
first associations were likely to be 
those of the drama. The effect of the 
passage—the conception of the cha- 
racter—the development of the plot— 
must not only have been forced on his 
attention, but even awakened his feel- 
ing and his fancy, and called forth a 
spirit of observation, adapted to the 
drama. 

From the same causes may be 
easily traced, the dramatic spirit in 
action and feeling, which is to be ob- 
served in the conduct and adventures 
of Sheridau’s youth. His turn for 
what is called “ sentiment ;” his anxious 
desire for “effect ;” his love of mys- 
tery (partly due to other causes) ; his 
romantic spirit, easily distinguished 
from his natural temper ; these are all 
in him, more or less, a development of 
early impressions, on a peculiarly im- 
pressible mind. These remarks have 
been suggested to us, by the opportu- 
nities we have, in more than one in- 
stance, had of observing persons under 
circumstances nearly the same, and 
they seem to us to throw an interést- 
ing reflection on the sketch before us. 

After remaining a year at Mr. 
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Whyte’s, Sheridan was, with his bro- 
ther,. removed to England to their pa- 
rents, who had in the meantime settled 
there: and soon after, (1762,) he was 
sent to Harrow—while his brother, 
Charles, was kept*to be instructed at 
home. Mr. Moore seems to have at- 
tributed this arrangement to some opi- 
nion of the superior talent of Charles : 
we should have drawn the opposite 
inference ; but an extract from a letter 
of his mother’s settles this point : 


“Dick has been at Harrow, since 
Christmas, as he will probably fall into 
a bustling life, we have a mind to ac- 
custom him to shift for himself.— 
Charles’s domestic and sedentary turn 
is best suited for a home education.” 

“ Here,” says Mr, Moore, “ he was re- 
markable only as a very idle, careless, but 
at the same time, engaging boy, who con- 
trived to win the affection, and even ad- 
miration, of the whole school, both mas- 
ters and pupils, by the mere charm of his 
frank and genial manners, and by the oc- 
casional gleams of superior intellect, 
which broke through all the indolence 
and indifference of his character.” 


At this time Dr. Robert Sumner 
was head-master at Harrow, and the 
well-known Dr. Parr one of the under- 
masters. These eminent persons 
quickly perceived the indications of 
the gifted intellect ; and exerted them- 
selves with assiduous and kindly zeal 
to conquer that idle and vivacious 
spirit, which was the real cause of his 
deficiencies in learning. Mr. Moore 
has preserved in a letter from Parr an 
interesting notice of his school-days— 
we select some graphic and marking 
sentences :— 


“‘ His eye, his countenance, his gene- 
ral manner, were striking. His answers 
to any common question were prompt and 
acute. We knew the esteem, and even 
admiration, which, somehow or other, all 
his school-tellows felt for him. He was 
mischievous enough, but his pranks were 
accompanied by a sort of vivacity and 
cheerfulness, which delighted Sumner and 
myself. I had much talk with him about 
his apple-loft, for the supply of which all 
the gardens in the neighbourhood were 
taxed, and some of the lower boys were 
employed to furnish it. I threatened, 
but without asperity, to trace the depre- 
dators, through his associates, up to their 
leader. He, with perfect good-humour, 
set me at defiance, and I never could 
bring the charge home to him. All boys 
and all masters were pleased with him.— 
I often praised him as a lad of great ta 
lents,—often exhorted him to use them 
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well ; but my exhortations were fruitless. 

Itake for granted that his taste was si- 
lently improved, and that he knew well 
the little which he did know.” 


We can afford one more extract from 
a subsequent communication from the 
same authority ; though referring to a 
later period, it bears on the same point 
sufficiently for our present purpose— 


“In the later periods of his life, 
Richard did not cast behind him classical 
reading. He spoke copiously and power- 
fully about Cicero. He had read, and 
he had understood the four orations of 
Demosthenes read and taught in our pub- 
lic schools. He was at home in Virgil 
and in Horace. I cannot speak positively 
about Homer ;—but I am very sure that 
he read the Iliad now and then; not as a 
professed scholar would do, critically, but 
with all the strong sympathies of a poet 
reading a poet. Richard did not and 
could not forget what he once knew, but 
his path to knowledge was his own,—his 
steps were noiseless,—bis progress was 
scarcely felt by himself,—his movements 
were rapid but irregular.” 


He continued at Harrow until his 
eighteenth year, when he was removed 
to London, where his father then re- 
sided. Here he continued, under the 
private tuition of Mr. Lewis Kerr, an 
Irish gentleman: received lessons in 
riding, fencing : and in English gram- 
mar and oratory from his father. From 
his father’s instructions he derived 
little or no advantage. He was pro- 
bably not sensible of any benefit to be 
derived from them: to the sprightli- 
ness and vivacity of his intellectual and 
physical temperament, they must have 
been insupportably dull. His taste by 
this time must have grown beyond the 
smali though clever pedantry of his fa- 
ther’s miud : and he was already, though 
in secrecy, eutering on the dazzling but 
perilous course, which gave to his after- 
day its mingled splendour and gloom. 
Fancy, sentiment, and passion were the 
threads of his fame and fate, and they 
were already mingling in the web. 

A variety of causes were, as usually 
happens, working together to reform 
the gay idler into the anxious and an- 
bitious student. The genius of our 
dramatist was, at this period, passing 
through a stage of which least is ever 
to be traced, and most to be desired in 
the history of illustrious men. To 
those who read with the sympathy of 
talent and ambition, it must always be 
an inquiry of most intense curiosity, by 
whatsteps,and by whatsecret means, the 
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rarer and higher powers of the intelleet 
have been matured ; and in what re- 
mote trains, the splendid works of 
time have originated. Little informa- 
tion of any value can be attained, on 
this interesting subject ; the early life 
of eminent poets, has been mostly in- 
volved in obscurity; a writer must 
have attained a high degree of reputa- 
tion, long before the inquiry can be 
supposed to begin. In the case actu- 
ally before us, this interest derives in- 
crease from the peculiar and piquant 
features of the character; the mixed 
waywardness and discretion—the anx- 
ious pursuit and imprudent indolence ; 
the assumed neglect of means, with 
the long and vigilant mystery of plan 
and study. Froma dislike to labour, 
and a habitual dissipation of spirit, he 
now began to acquirea habit of severe 
and ambitious exertion, and we shall 
offer a few remarks on the causes. 
Howe ver,the temperament of genius 
may coutain inclinations unfavourable 
to early industry, there is in it, as we 
have already observed, a counterbalane- 
ing ambition which always, sooner or 
‘ater, begins to give a new direction to 
the habits. The boy indulges freely in 
dreawns, from which there is uot always 
any present cause to disturb him ; or, 
he is satisfied with the praise of 
wit and sprightliness, to whieh no 
very severe test is applied. The 
learning he neglects is but the 
preparation of a futare day, of which 
neither himself or his admirers think ; 
the necessity and the test are distunt, 
and for a time he is content to sparkle, 
be praised, amused, and avoid the 
trouble of exertions, of which the use 
is neither apparent or near. But the 
day arrives when he must begin to 
meet with men, and as a man—when 
the objects of manly pursuit begin to 
cali forth wishes—when the sparkle of 
wit and fancy, however they may 
be welcomed in the convivial hour, 
can no longer confer superiority. 
The knowledge he has neglected begins 
to meet him, in its more practical and 
more cultivated forms, and he begins 
surely to feel that all his fertility of 
thought and faney—all his native elo- 
quence—all his ready sophistry cannot 
redeem him from a mortifying inferio- 
rity to those of whose minds he thinks 
lowly and justly. Such was, in faet, 
the position ot Sheridan; and it may 
account for the rapid accumulation of 
knowledge which he seems to have been 
now acquiring, though not altogether 
for its secrecy. What we have said 
2r 
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is indeed no more than may be applied 
to Swift, Goldsmith, Curran, Sterne, 
and many other less known persons. 
Sheridan had been fed on flattery even 
from his earliest days, and he had a 
heart to be won by its fascinations. 
He was accustomed to receive the 
praise of genius, while he enjoyed the 
pleasure of idleness, and, as always 
will be the consequence, to value him- 
self upon the distinction. It became 
his pride that he owed to nature what 
others drew from laborious art; and, 
of course, the sense thus developed 
through his youthful years, was not 
wanting in its influence on his heart in 
after lite. To attain the praise of the 
scholar, without the reproach of drudg- 
ing for it, became a desire, though 
perhaps a latent one, of his heart. 
The appearance of laborious industry 
would not only destroy the peculiar 
distinction of his youth, but it would 
also at once exhibit him as a compe- 
titor with those who were his superiors. 
The fame of idleness would both cover 
his advances and excuse his deficien- 
cies. This, Goldsmith’s simplicity 
would not dream of ; and Johnson’s or 
Burke's lofty earnestness would repu- 
diate; but Sheridan had the tact to 
appreciate smal] things, and the trained 
vanity to attend to them. In silent 
effort he matured his acquaintance 
with Homer, Virgil and Cicero, and 
acquired the valuable substance of 
scholarship, in all the better and more 
standard writings of the ancient and 
modern classics. We do not mean to 
say that, in these retired efforts, he 
was simply under the unqualified influ- 
ence of the feeling we have described. 
A taste like Sheridan's, and taste was 
in a peculiar degree his excellence, 
must have found in the master-pieces 
of time, all the gratification they can 
impart ; but this need only be men- 
tioned to avoid seeming to exclude it. 
The sense we have described, was in- 
deed a master-passion in the mind of 
Sheridan, and supplies a tone in the 
coloring of his moral portrait which 
has not been applied by any of his 
biographers. To seem in all things 
superior to en ewe the dig- 
nity of seeming indifference—to con- 
ceal failure, and magnify success, are 
indeed desires with which all may feel 
some sympathy. But the nice and 
long-sighted tact of Sheridan’s pride 
gave «a characteristic force and vitality 
to these precautionary reserves. We 
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cannot allow our pen to carry us fur- 
ther on a point, the importance of 
which may be underrated by many ; 
yet it requires little habit of observa- 
tion to carry the same reflection into 
further illustrations of Sheridan’s early 
life. The same tone of temper can be 
traced in the history of his love, no 
less than in his literary effort. Full of 
nice, cautious and refined instincts, 
which the quickness of his passions, 
and the sprightliness of his spirits 
partly neutralized, and more disguised, 
Sheridan was, in seeming, thoughtless, 
rash and buoyant; while he was anx- 
ious, scrupulous, refined and jealous in 
reality. In this there was nothing of 
what is commonly meant by hypocrisy, 
which applies to the simulation of vir- 
tue, or the concealment of vice. It 
is not easy to go far into the anatomy 
of character without stumbling on 
contraricties, which may not be disre- 
garded withuut rejecting the truths of 
human nature. 

Sheridan’s first literary attempts 
were pursued in combination with a 
friend, Halhed, his school-fellow at 
Harrow. 

Halhed was a young man of high 
promise, and distinguished by early 
and brilliant reputation in his school 
and university career, both for talent 
and acquirement. He was Sheridan’s 
not unworthy associate, and perhaps 
guide, in his literary beginnings, and, 
if the term may be applied under the 
conditions of secrecy and failure, his 
rival in love. Halhed appears to have 
had some talents in common with 
Sheridan, as well as the same gaiety 
and buoyancy of temper. His open- 
ing seemed in many respects more 
promising ; he had friends and interest; 
but the fair morning was early overcast 
with clouds; he went out to India, 
where he advanced in fortune, and 
came home with a deranged intellect. 
An eloquent writer, from whom we 
borrow this information, adds, 


* One of the most eloquent speeches, 
or rather compositions, I ever read, was 
delivered by him in the House of Com- 
mons in support of a ridiculous prediction, 
published by one Brothers: It was heard 
with deep silence and deeper sorrow ; no 
observation was made, and being unse- 
conded, the motion of course fell to the 
ground. What became of him after- 
wards, I have not heard.”* 


With this another disposition of a 
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more common kind must have largely 
operated. It is the character of genius 
to form a standard for itself, high and 
= in proportion to its power, and to 

dissatisfied with all that falls short of 
it.* This sense ofexcellence, accompani- 
ed by the consciousness of power, is the 
common source of secret progress, and 
occasions the’ production and the can- 
celling of more poetry than the world 
has ever seen. The fountains of poetry 
are emphatically secret, mysterious, 
solitary and sacred, like first love in 
the young heart, 

hus animated by the desire to 

excel, the jealousy of a fastidious taste, 
the fear to fail, and the wish to pro- 
duce the effect of surprise, Sheridan 
amassed in secret the brilliant mate- 
rials, and trained the peculiar faculties 
of his mind; and, while the unobservant 
many by whom he was surrounded, 
saw but the gay and witty boy, or 
prognosticated little good from the hu- 
moursome and freakish idler, he was 
earnestly meditating the career of ex- 
celleuce, and cultivating his best 
powers. His classical attainments 
were, of necesssity, small; yet it was 
impossible for a mind like his to have 
acquired even so much, without appre- 
ciating the excellencies of the standard 
models of antiquity. And it is proba- 
ble that he had attained more acquain- 
tance with them than was, from his re- 
putation for idleness, likely to be allow- 
ed for. Mr. Moore seems to entertain 
a doubt on the subject, and expresses 
some surprise at Dr. Parr’s Salat 
been, as he suspects, imposed on in 
this respect. Though we think that, 
of all persons, Sheridan wus most 
likely to be both able and willing to 
have effected such a deception; yet 
Dr. Parr was the least likely to be the 
subject of it. Our impression is, we 
think, confirmed by the facts stated b 
Mr. Moore. Before the period at which 
weare arrived, he had been forsometime 
engaged with his friend, Halhed, not 
only in a variety of literary projects, 
but in translations from the Greek, 
which exhibit, in that language, a pro- 
gress of some standing. And perhaps 
still more decidedly, an earnest effort 
to repair the losses occasioned by early 
neglect. 

At this time also, and in conjunction 
with the same friend, he appears to 
have been engaged in efforts of more 
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peculiar interest, as indicating the true 
bent of his mind, and exhibiting, at 
an early period, the progress of his 
more distinguishing successes. With 
the cooperation of Halhed, he pro- 
duced a farce, of which Mr. Moore’s 
superior opportunities have enabled 
him to preserve a curious and interest- 
ing specimen. It is, as this gentle- 
man observes, chiefly remarkable for 
the gleams’ which it affords of the 
“ Critic,” and its illustration of the 
mode in which afterthoughts and pro- 
jects originate in early youth. The 
active fancy cannot indeed long be 
engaged in any course, without con- 
tracting habits which cannot pass 
away, and which grow through varied 
transmutations with the growth of the 
mind, until the moment of power that 
gives them their mature and perfect 
form. 

In addition to this effort, he had 
plauned and commenced a periodical 
paper, under the title of Hernan’s 
Miscellany ; it never passed the first 
number; the specimen given by Mr. 
Moore is, as he calls it, “diffuse and 
pointless.” One only of these early 
projects, reached completion ; a trans- 
lation into verse, of the epistles of 
Aristineetus, a florid and amatory 
Grecian of the middle ages, which was 
published in August, 1771. It had 
no success, nor any eminent merit, 
nor does it fall within our design to 
notice it further than for the evidence 
which such efforts give of the real 
course and progress of the mind. 

Some time previous to this, a change 
had taken place which, in more ways 
than one, was to modify the carecr of 
Sheridan. The removal of his family 
to Bath, of all places in the world 
the place which might be fixed on for 
the ripening of those talents which he 
possessed in the highest perfection— 
the place where, if we were to adopt 
the personifications of antiquity, Sutire 
might be said to have her temple, and 
Wit its magazine of pointed and poi- 
soned shafts, 


“hie illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit.” 


Here, undoubtedly, Sheridun studied 
human life, in all its morbid and arti- 
ficial moods, and drew that know- 
ledre of men and manners, which is, 
after all, his best title to the immor- 


* This is the principle of a fact which has been often noticed ; that men of genius 


are seldom satisfied with their own productions. 


when it is easily attained. 


The ideal standard must be low, 
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tality of literature. But on this point 
we shall reserve ourselves till we 
come to notice his dramatic successes, 


«Tt was,” writes Mr. Moore, * about 
the middle of the year 1770, that 
the Sheridans took up their abode in 
King's Mead Street, Bath, where an 
acquaintance commenced between them 
and Mr. Linley’s family.” 


Mr. Linley was eminent as a musical 
composer. Dr. Burney, who has writ- 
ten a sketch of his life for Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, has described his family as 
a “nest of nightingales ;” of these one 


is peculiarly involved in the thread of 


our narration. Miss Linley seems, 
from every notice we can trace of her, 
as well as from the authentic circum- 
stances of her history, to have been 
one of those rare and fortunate hits of 
nature, of which, if it may be said that 
no generation is without its share, yet 
it must be added that a man may look 
much about him for many years, and 
not make the discovery. She was as 
gifted in mind, as she was beautiful in 
person ; and it might be a difficult ques- 
tiou to decide, whether her gifts were 
more brilliant, or her amiability and 
virtue more to be loved and respected. 
That such preeminent attractions 
should be known, without admiration 
and love, is not in nature. And Miss 
Linley’s family, from their profcs- 
sional life, were peculiarly within the 
public eye. The natural consequence 
—and it affords an unquestionuble 
test of Miss Linley’s superior mind— 
was, that numerous offers, backed by 
rank and rent-roll, lay at her mercy. 
We trust that none of our fair readers, 
all of whom we can assure of our sin- 
cere admiration, regard, and respect, 
will take offence if we affirm, that this 
is a test of pure and high-hearted vir- 
tue, as well as prudence, to which few 
are equal. The glitter of rank, or the 
nominal command of affluence, has a 
fascination which it requires some 
greatness of mind, and some longsighted 
wisdom to resist. When affection is 
absent, vanity, in most cases, rules the 
choice, and the solid happiness of after 
life is partly unthought of, and partly 
misunderstood. Most young persons 
will sacrifice future peace for the present 
vanity; and thus it so often chances 


that we see the répining matron suc- 
ceed the gratified and triumphant girl, 
whose coach and establishment are the 
price of both taste, feeling, affection, 
and judgment. Miss Linley’s suitors 
were, however, the high and the gifted, 
and she might have doubtless secured, 
what so many covet, without any pain- 
ful sacrifice of the heart. Many of her 
lovers were friends—Halhed and the 
Sheridans may be mentioned. But 
Richard carried into his affections the 
same nice and fastidious reserve which 
we have shewn to be the acquired 
habit of his mind. His love was ani- 
mated by his delicate sense of excel 
lence, by the energy of his passions, 
and by the vanity and jealousy of his 
nature. Failure in love, painful to the 
most tempered heart, was not to be 
contemplated by one like Sheridan ; 
and as his wit, eloquence and pleas- 
ing appearance* soon obtained for 
him an apparent preference, he doubt- 
less became doubly anxious and watch- 
ful of all the little risks which the sen- 
sitive so keenly understand. His pro- 
gress was made in jealous silence ; and 
it was not until many had declared 
themselves in vain, and Miss Lin- 
ley’s lovers became rather conspicuous 
for failure, and for their jealous specu- 
lations about each other, that Sheridan 
became even thought of. He had by 
this time secured the victory over all 
competiturs—wit had, as might be 
rather desired than hoped, “cut its 
bright way through.” Mr. Moore, who 
is in possession of the letters of Halhed, 
which for some reason he has not 
thought fit to publish, mentions that 
they “give a lively idea, not only of 
his own intoxication, but of the sort of 
contagious delirium, like that at Ab- 
dera, deseribed by Lucian, with which 
the young men of Oxford were affected 
by this beautiful girl.” He mentions 
as the rivals most dreaded by her ad- 
mirers, Norris the singer, whose musi- 
cal talents, it was thought, recom- 
mended him to her; and Mr. Watts, 
a gentleman commoner of very large 
fortune. But while these gentlemen 
speculated on common-place motions, 
and watched or condoled with each 
other, the heart of their object was 
fixed, as the heart of sensibility and 
the mind of taste should be fixed ; and 


* On this point some notice occurs in a letter of his sister, Mrs. Lefanu. “ He was 
handsome, not merely in the eyes of a partial sister, but generally allowed to be so. 
His cheeks had the glow of health; his eyes—the finest in the world—the brilliancy 
of genius—and were as soft as a tender and affectionate heart could render them,”— 


Quoted by Mr. Moore. 
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Richard Sheridan, the first in personal 
and mental attraction, was at last dis- 
eovered to be the favoured lover. It 
is an easy task for every heart of hu- 
man mould to imazine, on a small seale 
at least, the pains and pleasures of this 
protracted romauce of the heart. The 
doubts and fears so deeply felt, the 
slight incidents so magnified, the pang 
of fancied estrangement or preference, 
or the anxious delight of the “ trea- 
sured smile.” Sheridan drank this 
mingled cup, more deeply than falls to 
the lat of most men, and, doubtless, 
received from it that severe discipline 
in the poetry of sentiment, which was 
not without its effect on his genius—it 
was the occasion of many of his lesser 
poetical pieces, and no doubt the origin 
of much that ornaments his later writ- 
ings. 

Mr. Moore has given much of this 
pects ; it offers no evidence of a very 
nigh degree of poetical genius, but is 
occasionally pleasing for graceful ele- 
gance of sentiment, and pointed sim- 
plicity of expression. We shall only 
here remark that we think Mr. Moore 
by far too elaborate and refined in 
his critical justice; he has indulged 
rather too fancifully in the common 
illusion of tracing thoughts. It is 
our opinion, warranted by much ob- 
servation, that the same sentiments 
have a tendency to call to the mind the 
same leading thoughts ; and this, allow- 
ing for the varieties of temper, and 
experience, and habit, sufficiently ac- 
counts for these coincidences so often 
noticed as either borrowing or stealing 
the thoughts of others. This species of 
criticism we dislike, unless when it can 
be carried to the length of absolute pla- 
giarism—than which no crime deserves 
less mercy in our critical code. We 
cannot, however, pass from this topic, 
without expressing our dissent from the 
censure which we have heard lavished 
on Mr: Moore, for exhibiting as 
broadly, as he has no doubt done, the 
vast elaboration of Sheridan's wit. It 
is an anatomy of which we should not 
much desire to be the subject, for the 
simple reason, that we have no wish to 
be dissected for the publie good; yet 
it is surely a gain, for which the world 
should be thankful, to have so elear and 
lucid a peep into the secret laboratory 
of wit; but, in truth, it is peculiarly 
necessary to the understanding of the 
character with which he was engaged. 
This, we have said enough to make 
apparent. Justice yet requires us to 
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add, that the process is in a great de- 
gree common—most men take the 
prudent precaution to destroy such 
evidences, or many a bright feather 
might seem tarnished in the vulvar 
estimation. But, in truth, to those 
who can judge of the real value 
of talent, there is nothing in this 
derogatory to the power of the Poet. A 
dull man could not be witty in a cen- 
tury of plodding ; every effort at the 
higher and more refined achievements 
of the mind, would but plunge him 
deeper into mediocrity. It is the pecu- 
liar merit of genius to\be indefinitely im- 
proving, and never to be content with 
its best creations. 

But we return to Miss Linley. No 
romance has ever carried further its 
representations of the painful vicissi- 
tudes, and the heroic constancy of the 
lover, than the history of this period of 
Sheridan’s life. | When they first met, 
Miss Linley was but sixteen, and this, 
as Mr. Moore justly observes, removes 
the repugnance which the delicate and 
fastidious might possibly entertain on 
the score of her profession as a public 
singer: which involves the necessity of 
public exhibitions, unfavourable_to fe- 
minine reserve: and we would add, 
habits of intercourse with the most im- 
moral class of society. She had been 
proposed for by Mr. Long, a gentle- 
man of fortune, and the match was ac- 
ceded to by her father. Miss Linley, 
however, privately explained her re- 
pugnance to this marriage, and Mr. 
Long, with a rare generosity, took upon 
himself the blame of breaking off the 
match. Mr. Linley had immediate re- 
course to legal proceedings, and Mr. 
Long sealed his noble and disinterested 
sacrifice by an indemnification of 
£3000. It is mentioned by a biogra- 
pher of Sheridan’s, that Mr. Long was 
considered to be worth £200,000, 
which after descended to Mrs. Wel- 
lesley Pole Long, of Wanstead Huuse. 

In the year 1771, Sheridan the 
elder was called over to Dublin by his 
professional pursuits, and the young 
family were alone in Bath. During 
this period Charles, Sheridan's eldest 
brother, having made the painful dis- 
covery that he had no further hope, 
wrote a farewell letter to Miss Linley, 
and retired from the field, without yet 
having discovered his brother’s attach- 
ment. This was, however, soon dis- 
closed, owing to a particular incident. 
A Mr. Mathews, a married man, inti- 
mate with the Linley family, fascinated 
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by Miss Linley’s attractions, and pre- 
suming on her profession, began to 
persecute her with attentions which 
were adapted to attract an injurious 
notice, and with private importunities 
of a still more offensive character. 
To this were added threats of ruining 
her reputation, and vows of self-de- 
struction. Terrilied by these unwar- 
rantable and violent importunities, Miss 
Linley at last made a confidant of her 
lover, who consulted with his sister, to 
whom he now explained the state of 
his feelings, and proceeded to expostu- 
late with Mathews, who, as might be 
auticipated, was not in the slightest de- 
gree influenced by the remonstrances 
of a youth of twenty. In conse- 
queuce of his coutinued persecution, 
added to a growing repuguance to a 
profession, which exposed her to the 
possivility of such addresses, and at 
best, both from its intercourse and pub- 
lic nature, was inconsistent with the 
alarmed delicacy of her character, Miss 
Liuley came to the romantic determi- 
nation of flight. Her project was to 
take refuge in some French convent.— 
Her lover, who had probably been her 
adviser, was to aid her flight, and pre- 
parations were duly made. Sheridan 
obtained the needful money from his 
sister, and letters of introduction to a 
family of her acquaintance, at St. 
Quentin. The evening was cho-en for 
their departure, when a public concert 
should engaze the Linley family.— 
From this Miss Linley excused herself 
on the plea of illness, At the hour ap- 
pointed, Sheridan conveyed her in a 
sedan chair from her father’s house to 
a postehaise which he had stationed on 
the Loudon road. Here, too, a woinan 
attended, whom, with the natural feel- 
ing of an honourable miud, he had en- 
gaged tu attend her, and to obviate either 
the pretexts of slander, or the dangers 
of youth and passion. On their arrival 
in London, he introduced her to Mr. 
Ewart, an old friend of his family, as 
a rich heiress who bad eloped with him, 
and was applauded for his prudence in 
giving up Miss Linley. ‘This gentleman 
accommodated them with a passaye on 
board a ship of his, about to sail to 
Dunkirk, and gave them letters to his 
correspondents there. By these they 
were similarly assisted to Lisle. 

The first consequence of this step, 
was such as might be anticipated.— 
Strong inclination seldom goes farther 
in forbearance, than the first shadow of 
a just aud reasonable pretext; and it 
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may be doubted whether, having gone 
so far, both prudence and justice did 
not warrant the next step. Sheridan 
now, doubtless upon very cool reflec- 
tion, perceived and urged, that the au- 
thority of a husband was necessary to 
justify his further protection ; and that 
Miss Liuley could no more appear in 
England but as his wife. The argu- 
ment was convincing, and was probably 
resisted by no extraordinary subtlety. 
They were married in March, 1772, by 
a priest, whom Mr. Moore mentions as 
“well known for his services on such 
occasions.” 

Sheridan having thus attained the 
bright object of so many hopes and 
fears, and the aim of so many rival 
hearts, had yet before him some steru 
trials and anxious struggles, before he 
was allowed to possess in peace, the 
happiness he had thus treasured for the 
future. The romance was not destined 
to end with the marriage. The morti- 
fied pride and baffled passions of 
Mathews could not acquiesce in the 
success of one who had rebuked his 
villanous designs, The triumph most 
gulling is that of the rival. He be- 
came furious at the first report of this 
elopement, and with the consistent 
baseness of one who would have se- 
duced innocence, vented his malice 
in slander. He devoted himself to vin- 
dictive reports and calumnious misre- 
presentations, and at length inserted in 
the Bath Chronicle an advertisement, 
in which he proclaimed his rival as one 
not deserving the “treatment of a gen- 
tlemau,” with other opprobrious com- 
ments and epithets. In the meantime, 
Sheridan returned. He had received 
an abusive and threatening letter from 
his rival in France, and replied “ that 
he would never sleep iu England, until 
he thanked him us he deserved.” His 
first meeting with Mr. Mathews, was 
productive of evasions on the part of the 
latter, not tu be explained without the 
imputation of cowardice ; while the 
conduct of Sheridan was marked by 
his characteristic spirit. He found 
Mathews’s lodgings at a late hour of 
the night, and was for a long time de- 
tained at the door on the pretence that 
the key was not to be found. After a 
couple of hours’ delay, when it was 
found that the chillness of the hour was 
not enough to drive him away from 
his post, the obstacle was removed, 
and he wasadmitted. Mathews changed 
histone entirely ;and after all the threats, 
warnings, and taunts which our autho- 
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rity* mentions, called Sheridan his 
friend, declared “he never meant to 

uarrel with him. And assured him 
that the whole cause of complaint had 
originated in the reports propagated 
by his own brother (Charles) and 
another gentleman in Bath.” 

Sheridan went to Bath, and disco- 
vered the falsehood of this assertion. 
Charles, at the same time, strongly 
expressing his disapprobation of the 
conduct of his brother. The two bro- 
thers at once set off for London, leav- 
ing their sisters as well as Miss Linley 
in the utmost suspense and alarm. 

On arriving in London, Sheridan 
lost not a moment in calling out Mr. 
Mathews. The meeting took place, 
first in Hyde-Park ; but very consider- 
able difficulty then occurred from the 
appearance of persons, from whom Mr. 
Mathews feared, or affected to fear, in- 
terruption ; and after frequently shift- 
ing their ground, and much remon- 
strance on the part of Sheridan, they 
removed to the Bedford Coffee House, 
and thence to the Castle Tavern, Hen- 
rietta-street. Here they engaged with 
swords by candle light. The result 
may be described from an after state- 
ment of Sheridan’s :— 


*¢] struck Mr. M’s sword so much out 
of line, that | stepped up and caught 
hold of his wrist at the point of his sword, 
while the point of mine was at his breast. 
You ran in and caught hold of my arm, 
exclaiming ‘don’t kill him.’”"—Moore’s 


Life. 


Mr. Mathews begged his life; but 
having done so showed every dispo- 
sition not to retract. Sheridan’s resolu- 
tion, however, prevailed ; and he ob- 
tained from his antagonist a written 
retractation of the scandalous adver- 
tisement already mentioned. This was 
inserted in the Bath Chronicle, May 
7th. 

Mr. Mathews retired to his estate 
in Wales; but the particulars of his 
conduct had taken wind, and he was 
avoided with contempt. A Mr. Buar- 
nett, under these circumstances, urged 
upon him the necessity of vindicating 
his character by a second meeting with 
Sheridan. His advice, together with 
his services as friend on the occa- 
sion, were accepted, and they set off 
for Bath without delay. Sheridan’s 
father, who had but just forgiven him 
for the former affair, was in London. 
Miss Linley absent on an engagement 
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in Oxford. The parties met at Kings- 
down. The account of the second 
meeting was drawn up by Mr. Barnett, 
of whose statement we just extract 
enough from Mr. Moore to give the 
reader a full idea of the result : 

«“ Mr. Mathews drew; Mr. Sheridan 
advanced on him at first; Mr. Mathews 
in turn advanced fast on Mr. Sheridan; 
upon which he retreated, til] he very sud- 
denly ran in upon Mr. Mathews, laying 
himself exceedingly open, and endeavour- 
ing to get hold of Mr. Mathews’s sword; 
Mr. Mathews received him on his point, 
and, I believe, disengaged his sword trom 
Mr. Sheridan's body, and gave him another 
wound ; which, I suppose, must have been 
either against one of his ribs, or his breast- 
bone, as his sword broke, which I ima- 
gine happened from the resistance it met 
with from one of those parts; but whether 
it was broke by that, or on the closing, 
I cannot aver. 

“Mr. Mathews, I think, on finding 
his sword broke, laid hold of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s sword-arm, and tripped up his heels: 
they both fell; Mr. Mathews was upper- 
most, with the hilt of his sword in his 
hand, having about six or seven inches of 
the blade to it, with which I saw him 
give Mr, Sheridan, as I imagined, a skin- 
wound or two in the neck; for it could 
be no more,—the remaining part of the 
sword being broad and blunt; he also 
beat him in the face either with his fist 
or the hilt of his sword. Upon this I 
turned from them, and asked Captain 
Paumier if we should not take them up; 
but I cannot say whether he heard. me 
or not, as there was a good deal of 
noise; however, he made no reply. I 
again turned to the combatants, who were 
much in the same situation: 1 found Mr, 
Sheridan’s sword was bent, and he slipped 
his hand up the small part of it, and gave 
Mr. Mathews a slight wound in the left 
part of his belly: I, that instant, turned 
again to Captain Paumier. and proposed 
again our taking them up. He, in the 
same moment, called out, ‘Oh! he is 
killed, he is killed !"—I, as quick as pos- 
sible turned again, and found Mr. Ma- 
thews had recovered the point of his 
sword, that was before on the ground, 
with which he had wounded Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the belly: I saw him drawing the 
point out of the wound. By this time 
Mr. Sheridan’s sword was broke, which 
he told us,—Captain Paumier called out 
to him, 

«“* My dear Sheridan, beg your life, 
and [ will be yours for ever.’ I] also de- 
sired him to ask his life: he replied, 

«“« No, by I won't.’ 


* Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 
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“T then to'd Captain Paumier it would 
not do to wait for those punctilios (or 
words to that effect ), and desired he would 
assist me in taking them up. Mr. Ma- 
thews most readily acquiesced, first de- 
siring me to see Mr. Sheridan was dis- 
armed, I desired him to give me the 
tuck, which he readily did, as did Mr. 
Sheridan the broken part of his sword to 
Captain Paumier. Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Mathews both got up, the former 
was helped into one of the chaises, and 
drove off for Bath, and Mr. Mathews 
made the best of his way for London.”* 


We cannot afford space to give the 
details of the correspondence on the oc- 
easion of these two duels. The intel- 
ligence reached Oxford while the 
performance was going on; but was 
sedulously kept from Miss Linley, from 
the fear that it might incapacitate 
her from performing. Neither her 
father or Sheridan’s yet knew of their 
marrage; and as they were both 
equally hostile to it, it was now to be 
feared that a premature discovery 
might take plaee, in the result of which 
they could bave had no difficulty in 
breaking it. Sheridan had repeatedly 
guarded her against this risk. It was 
now much increased. 

On her way back to Bath, she was 
met by a considerate friend of her 
family, who took every precaution to 
break the account of her lover’s danger 
in the gentlest way. Notwithstanding 
the utmost care, the shock was too 
serious to admit of her standing upon 
those cautions and reserves, for which 
there wus so strong a need. In the agi- 
tation of the moment, the affecting ex- 
clamation, “My husband!” escaped, 
and disclosed the secret of her heart. 

The words were, of course, repeated, 
and the fears and suspicions of both 
fathers strongly excited. Every effort 
was now made to ensnare either of 
the parties into a confession, in order 
that, if suspicion should be con- 
firmed, the marriage might be bro- 
ken, They, however, still eluded 
every snare ; and the suspicious excla- 
mation was explained by the alarm 
and agitation which the sudden ae- 
count of her lover’s danger occasioned. 

Sheridan’s danger had probably been 
much exaggerated ; four or five days were 
sufficient to set the fears of his friends 
at rest on this score. Nor was it long 
before his father, anxions to remove him 
from the vicinity of the Linleys, was 
enabled to send him to the care of his 
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friends, Mr. and Mrs. Parker of Parm- 
hill, in Essex. Here he continued till 
the following spring, under cireum- 
stanees which must be easily appre- 
ciated by all who have ever had their 
affections tortured by suspense and ab- 
sence. His were not, however, the 
ordinary trials whieh disturb this most 
anxious and exciting period of youthful 
life. In addition to the alarming ob- 
stacles, with which the reader is ac- 
quainted, there was the aggravation 
of a lively fancy and a jealous heart, 
and the painful sense that his doubts 
and fears were to some extent justified 
by the exceeding popularity of his 
young wife, and the notion so natural 
to the lover, that she must be as much 
the object of love to every one else as 
to himself. Considering the secret tie, 
he could not of course have entertained 
a sober suspicion of her constancy. 
There is a very common refinement of 
jealousy, which is surprisingly little 
allowed for by those who are. not actu- 
ally under its influence. The lover, 
while he feels the utmost relianee on 
the truth of the object of his affections, 
and while he is just in judging of her 
conduct towards others, is often ready 
to resent the construction which they 
may put on her smiles and courtesies, 
in the common intercourse of the world. 
In affection there is a proud and exclu- 
sive spirit that cannot brook a moment's 
appropriation, even ina rival’s fancy, of 
that it would wholly engross, And 
there is with this a resentment of the 
mortifying imputation which fancy in- 
volves in such a wrong: neither can a 
lover bear that his idol should be 
thought an inconstant. We take the op- 
portunity to make this remark, because 
we have more than once seen fatal 
misunderstandings arise from the neg- 
lect to ullow for this infirmity. We 
cannot pretend to analyze the suffer- 
ings of Sheridan during this long pe- 
riod of trial. Mr. Moore mentions 
certain letters, written during this 
period, as strongly exhibiting the strug- 
gles of his mind. We much regret the 
seal of secrecy which has withheld 
them from the public, while, at the 
same time, we have no doubt as to the 
soundness and just discretion of the 
motive. 


During this anxious interval, Sheri- 


dan made no small progress in that 
laborious self-education which is ever 
the real foundatien of all genuine fame. 
Mr. Moore reflects upon the state of 


* This is from a letter to Mr. Knight, the second of Mr. Mathews. 
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his feelings as unfavorable to study. 
We think und have felt the contrary. 
Transient excitement must have the 
effect of dissipating attention, and en- 
grossing the thoughts too exclusively for 
study. But this isa state which cannot 
continue for many days in a sane mind. 
There is a self-preserving effort which 
every one understands, the impulse of 
which is to seek diversion in pleasure, or 
absorption in study. And though in the 
midst of these the haunting care will 
return. or the pang of wounded feeling 
rise into agony ; yet will the sufferer, 
if he has the strength and spirit of a 
sound mind, struggle sedulously on 
with the “oblivious antidote.” Nor 
can ambition and taste, or the curiosity 
of intellectual pursuit be long absent 
from a mind, by nature so framed to 
feel them, as Sheridan’s. In his re- 
tirement, his time was laboriously de- 
voted to history and its kindred studies. 
Mr. Moore mentions an abstract of 
English history (found by him among 
his papers), “nearly filling a small 
quarto volume of more than a hundred 
pages closely written ;” as also “a col- 
ection of remarks on Sir William 
Temple’s works.” Mr. Moore observes, 
that this latter was “confined chiefly 
to verbal criticism,” and that his re- 
marks tend to prove that he had not 
vet arrived at that taste for “ idiomatic 
English, which was afterwards one of 
the great charms of his own dramatic 
style.” 

Early in the spring of 1773, Miss 
Linley was engaged at Covent Garden, 
in the oratorios. Sheridan, who was 
at the same time near London, did not 
neglect the opportunity to make fre- 
quent efforts to obtain an interview 
with her, The severe vigilance of Mr. 
Linley made this difficult, and he was 
obliged to have recourse to contrivance 
and dexterity. “Among other strata- 
gems,” writes Mr. Moore, “which he 
contrived for the purpose of exchang- 
ing a few words with her, he more than 
once disguised himself as a hackney 
coachman, and drove her home from 
the theatre.” 

From the same authority we learn 
that a serious misunderstanding was 
near arising between them at this 
time, owing to the varied rumors and 
public reports, occasioned by the ge- 
neral admiration which she excited. 
These, though all in the highest degree 
flattering and wholly free from the taint 
of slanderous imputation, could not fail 
to exeite the jealousy of long exaspe- 
rated pussion. But the breach was 
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easily healed by the kind offices of Mr. 
Ewart, a common friend. 

Mr. Linley at last became con- 
vineed of the inutility of continuing to 
thwart affections which thus withstood 
all trials, and appeared too firm and 
enduring for such resistance as he 
could long contrive to interpose, and 
gave his consent to their marriage. It 
took place, by license, on the 13th 
April, 1773. 

The first act of Sheridan’s, at this 
period which is to be regarded as the 
outset of his life, indicates unequivo- 
cally the high line of action and posi- 
tion he had thus early marked out for 
himself. The son of a player; without 
independent means; married to the 
daughter of one in the same class ; dis- 
connected by the circumstance with 
his father; and nearly thrown on the 
resources of his own mind for subsist- 
ence: he did not yet hesitate to reject 
the splendid avenue to wealth which 
his wife’s professional talents laid open. 
To appreciate fully the extent of this 
sacrifice to a respectable pride, and 
perhaps affection, the reader must dis- 
miss the idea of his subsequent posi- 
tion in the world. And thus may be 
discerned the same self-dependence, 
the same delicacy of sentiment, and the 
same romance, which seem to have 
run like veins of some brilliant ore, 
through all the conduct of his younger 
days. An engagement had been con- 
cluded for Mrs. Sheridan, some months 
before her marriage, for the musical 
meeting at Worcester; and further en- 
gagements were at the same time in 
treaty. Sheridan at once declared his 
direct denial against the fulfilment of 
these engagements. And though his 
wife’s talents were at this time the sub- 
ject of universal popularity, he yet 
resisted the most urgent entreaties, 
strongly backed by influence, in high 
quarters. He depended on his own 
powers, and his dependence was not in 
vain. A few months amply vindicated 
his right to reject a source of affluence 
inconsistent with his pride and affec- 
tions. And yet it may be an illustra- 
tion of the aspiring views which he 
must have entertained, to mention that 
considerably after, when he had ac- 
quired the reputation of his firstrate 
dramatic works, the Duchess of De- 
vonshire is said to have hesitated to 


invite to her parties, persons of a rank 
so equivocal. 


* Her grace,” writes Mr. Moore, “ was 
reminded of these scruples some years 
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after, when ‘ the player's son’ had become 
the admiration of the proudest and fairest; 
and when a house, provided for the duchess 
herself at Bath, was left two months un- 
occupied, in conseyuence of the social at- 
tractions of Sheridan, which prevented a 
party then assembled at Chatsworth from 
separating. These are triumphs which, 
for the sake of all humbly born heirs of 
genius, deserve to be commemorated.” 


Immediately after his marriage, She- 
ridan removed with his wife to a small 
cottage at East Burnham, from which, 
in the ensuing winter, they changed 
into London lodgings. The year after, 
they took a house in Orchard-street, 
Portman-square; the furniture of which 
was supplied by the liberality and 
kindnéss of Mr. Linley. “ During the 
summer of 1774, they passed some 
time at Mr. Canning’s and at Lord 
Coventry’s; but so little did these 
visits interfere with the literary indus- 
try of Sheridan, that he had not only 
at that time finished his play of the 
Rivals, but was on the point of sending 
a book to the press.” 

In the winter of this year the 
comedy of the Rivals was brought 
out. By Sheridan’s account, in a 
letter to Mr. Linley, it was the 
work of but six weeks. This pre- 
cipitancy, so little to be reconciled to 
the general caution of his writings, is 
to be accounted for by the fact, which 
he also mentions, that he wrote in 
consequence of a special invitation from 
Harris, the manager of Covent Garden. 
It is also illustrated by the event ; 
the first reception of the play was not 
as favourable as might be inferred either 
from its merits or subsequent popularity. 
It is said to have been four bours in 
the acting ; this, with other defects of 
minor moment, chilled its reception. 
The ready resource of the author was 
proved by the quick tact, and rapid 
dexterity, with which he corrected 
these faults. And, upon a second trial, 
it took that distinguished place as a 
stock-piece, which it has so long pre- 
served in the British Drama. 





¢« To enter into a regular analysis of this lively play, the best comment on 
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The comedies of Sheridan are so 
well known—their place has been so 
long awarded by the public, and con- 
firmed by the critic, that we can have 
no motive for entering, at any length, 
into the consideration of their merits. 
Their singularly felicitous union of 
simplicity and pointed elegance—the 
incessant play of wit—the fine and 
subtle edge, and sly malice of the sa- 
tire, have been lauded in every form 
of critical eulogy. They exhibit, in 
the highest degree, all the genuine 
powers of Sheridan—the keen and 
watchful insight into the sources of 
human action and feeling, and the dex- 
terous tact that seizes on the promi- 
nences of mauner and character. Nor 
will this praise lose by the considera- 
tion, that, many of the characters, 
and chiefly in the Rivals, have in them 
the exaggerations of caricature. This 
is, in truth, the nature of satire. A 
little consideration shews, that to pic- 
ture human absurdities, they must be 
enlarged and accumulated ; the follies 
of life are, in the absurdest Character, 
few and far between, and lose them- 
selves in the mass of common occur- 
rences. Nor is it supposed that the 
satire is the representation of the man, 
but of the folly. It is an infirmity 
made graphic by investing it broadly 
in the features of humanity. Coward- 
ice in a living man might excite dis- 
gust; in Bob Acres it amuses; and yet 
tle humour of this laughable sketch is 
in its substantial truth; mere absurdity, 
without this, were dull. We shall have 
presently, to add a few further reflec- 
tions on the subject of Sheridan’s dra- 
matic writing, when we come to 
notice his more finished and elaborate 
effort, “ The School for Scandal.” We 
concur so entirely in the criticism which 
accompanies Mr. Moore’s account of 
the Rivals, the history of which we have 
(it is just to say) partly stated from 
other authority, that we shall, for the 
benefit of our readers, extract it in 
a note.* From his authority we add, 
that the notoriety attendant on the 


which is to be found in the many smiling faces that are lighted up around where- 
ever it appears, is a task of criticism that will hardly be thought necessary. With 
much less wit, it exhibits perhaps more humour than The School for Scandal, and 
the dialogue, though by no means so pointed or sparkling, is, in this respect, more 
natural, as coming nearer the current coin of ordinary conversation; whereas, the 
circulating medium of The School for Scandal is diamonds, The characters of The 
Rivals, on the contrary, are not such as occur very commonly in the world; and, 
instead of producing striking effects with natural and obvious materials, which is 
the great art and difficulty of a painter of human life, he has here overcharged 


most of his persons with whims and absurdities, for which the circumstances they 
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romantic history of Sheridan's recent 
adventures in “love and war” was 
heightened by the success of this 
comedy. His social powers — the 
beauty and singular accomplishments 
of his wife, may well be conceived to 
have heightened and improved the 
effect ; and they were quickly launched 
into that gay circle of excitement and 
attraction, which, in few instances, 
coufers happiness or true respectability 
on those whose admission to it solely 
depends on their powers to add to the 
pleasures of the great. 

Sheridan’s intellect may, at this 
period, be regarded as having attained 
its maturity. His school was the world, 
not books; and, such as it was, his 
education began earlier than that of most 
meu. Whatever may have been his 
native powers, it is empirical to talk of 
men otherwise than as we can trace 
them in fact. His intellect revolved 
within a narrow compass—he was no 
philosopher—but what he knew was 
distinct. Of the facts to be collected 
from society—from self-experience— 
from the labour of composition—and 
from the occasional reflection of a very 
sagacious mind—he was master. But 
there is, among the memoranda pre- 
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served by Mr. Moore, a shrewd remark 
of his, which strikes us, as affording a 
deep insight into his actual character, 
and a topic for instructive comment, 
of which we shall not here neglect the 


use. He is commenting on the letters 
of Lord Chestertield— 


“ His frequent directions for constant 
employment are entirely ili-founded:—a 
wise man is formed more by the action of his 
own thoughts than by continually feeding 
it. ‘ Hurry,’ he says, * from play to 
study; never be doing nothing.’—I say, 
‘frequently be unemployed; sit and think.’ 
There are on every subject but a few lead- 
ing and fixed ideas ; their tracks may be 
traced by your own genius, as well as by 
reading :—a man of deep thought, who 
shall have accustomed himself to support 
or attack all he has read, will soon find 
nothing new.’ 

«* These last few sentences,” says Mr. 
Moore, “ contain the secret of Sheridan’s 
confidence in his own powers.” 

This is true : but they contain much 
more. They exhibit much of the 
power, and illustrate much of the de- 
fects of his mind. One of the secrets 
of the higher class of intellects is, 
the tendency to systematize acquisition 
by reference to principle; and thus 


are engaged in afford but a very disproportionate vent. Accordingly, for our insight 


into their characters, we are indebted rather to their confessions than their actions. 
Lydia Languish, in proclaiming the extravagance of her own romantic notions, 
prepares us for events much more ludicrous and eccentric, than those in which the 
plot allows her to be concerned; and the young lady herself is scarcely more disap- 
pointed than we are, at the tameness with which her amour concludes. Among 
the various ingredients supposed to be mixed up in the composition of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, his love of fighting is the only one whose flavour is very strongly 
brought out ; and the wayward, captious jealousy of Falkland, though so highly co- 
loured in his own representation of it, is productive of no incident answerable to 
such an announcement ;—the imposture which he practices upon Julia being perhaps 
weakened in its effect, by our recollection of the same device in the Nut-brown Maid 
and Peregrine Pickle. 

«“ The character of Sir Anthony Absolute is, perhaps, the best sustained and 
most natural of any, and the scenes between him and Captain Absolute are richly, 
genuinely dramatic. His surprise at the apathy with which his son receives the 
glowing picture which he draws of the charms of his destined bride, and the effect 
of the question, * And which is to be mine, sir—the niece or the aunt?’ are in the 
truest style of humour. Mrs. Malaprop’s mistakes, in what she herself calls ¢ ortho- 
doxy,’ have often been objected to as improbable from a woman in her rank of life; 
but, though some of them, it must be owned, are extravagant and farcical, they are 
almost all amusing, and the luckiness of her simile, ‘ as headstrong as an allegory on 
the banks of the Nile,’ will be acknowledged as long as there are writers to be run 
away with, by the wilfulness of this truly ‘ headstrong’ species of composition. 

« Of the faults of Sheridan, both in his witty and sertous styles—the occasional 
effort of the one, and the too frequent false finery of the other.” 

” . . » * . * . of 

« But, notwithstanding such blemishes, and it is easy for the microscopic eye of cri- 
ticism to discover gaps and inequalities in the finest edge of genius—this play, from 
the liveliness of its plot, the variety and whimsicality of its characters, and the ex- 
quisite humour of its dialogue, is one of the most amusing in the whole range of the 
drama; and even, without the aid of its more splendid successor, The School for 
Scandal would have placed Sheridan in the first rank of comic writers.” 
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truly, as Sheridan’s profound observa- 
tion suggests—the mind matured by 
long-continued habits of deep thinking, 
may be said to arrive at those central 
points in the maze of things, from 
which all suljjects may be more readily 
apprehended. It is thus (to seize on 
the most distinct illustration) that a 
single theorem in mathematics may 
contain a score of propositions sepa- 
rately difficult to the tyro, while the 
adept can solve them all by a simple 
reference to its general principle. But, 
this attainment is to be derived precisely 
from that extensive and laborious ac- 
quisition of knowledge, for which this 
remark of Sheridan's would make it the 
substitute. We beseech the attention of 
our youthful reader (to no other can 
these remarks be of practical avail) 
to these truths, on which we speak “as 
one having authority.” There is, we 
grant, an extensive surface of valuable 
knowledge -to be derived from self- 
study, observation and general reading; 
but it reaches no further than the pur- 
poses of preparation. It cannot sup- 
ply, and never has supplied, the defici- 
ency of knowledge amassed by long 
and diligent labour. For there is an 
error in assuming that practical first 
principles, such as Sheridan deseribes, 
are to be arrived at otherwise than 
through the medium of the very details 
which he would reach by beginning 
with them. His error consists in un- 
consciously reversing the inductive 
process ; and he was led into it by the 
nature of his peculiar study—the ela- 
boration of his own powers. Methods 
of expression, of reasoning, and of 
thinking, were his pursuit—not true 
and deep views. Thus he was a rhe- 
torician, not a philosopher or a states- 
man. The depths of his acquired 

hilosophy lay in composition—his wit, 
one and taste were his talents—his 
observation, and the sympathies of a 
mind alive to all that concerns the bu- 
man breast,supplied his real knowledge; 
the rest was but the polish and the de- 
coration. The same was, in some 
measure, applicable to Goldsmith, who 
was, like Sheridan, a great master of 
style, and a shrewd observer of man ; 
but who knew little, and had arrived at 
no fixed principles. To understand 
the nature of social workings, and the 
principles of legislation, without an 
extensive, deep, and intimate acqnaint- 
ance with history, as well as with the 
precedents of experience, the elemen- 
tary reasonings of jurists and econo- 
mists, and the laws and constitutional 
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principles of this and every other 
nation, ancient and modern, is as impos- 
sible as to explain the functions and 
structure of the human body, without 
having studied anatomy. But, in pro- 
portion as a scieuce becomes popular, 
it becomes involved in error—the pas- 
sions of the crowd, the designs of the 
ambitious, and, generally, the preju- 
dices of opinion, acquire solidity, and 
the specious appearance of principle. 
Oft repetition gives currency to falla- 
cies, and truth itself is made (8 involve 
error, by simply omitting the true prin- 
ciple of its application. Thus may 
the elever and ingenious sciolist easily 
flatter himself into the notion, that he 
has found wisdom on the royal road 
of ignorance. The character is com- 
mon, and it is this makes the 
above remarks important. It is easy 
to find among the distinguished 
characters of every age, some who 
without appearing to have any fixed 
principles, yet exhibit extraordinary 
power and dexterity in the advocacy 
of every question that may offer. 
They are quicker at finding or making 
reasons, than decided in opinion. To 
the truly wise, they must ever seem 
flippant and superficial, but will have 
not the less weight in the councils and 
opinions of men. If it be asked, on 
what principle they think, the answer 
is, that they think according to the im- 
pulse they receive from connections 
or interests. It is their distinction 
to take their opinions from others, 
and support them with such reasons as 
they can easily invent. Such wisdom 
has illustration enough. We could 
easily wind up this comment with a 
list of famous names in every party, 
men dexterous in the cause of truth or 
error, but always right or wrong by 
contingency, 

To understand human character, it 
requires to make refined distinctions ; 
and the distinction here intended to be 
applied to Sheridan, is between that 
knowledge which is to be attained by 
study from books ; and that which is 
the result of quickened observation, 
and the rapid intuition which is un- 
derstood by the term “tact.” Though 
superficial as a statesman, and not very 
profound as a thinker, he was admi- 
rably versed in the volume of life. 
He was a wit, a poet, a dramatist, and 
an orator. He was rapid in percep- 
tion and sagacious in comment, as well 
as brilliant in the play of fancy. If 
he was no more, it may be that he did 
not pursue the only means. We have, 
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we trust, guarded so far against the 
charge of invidious judgments, 

At this time, it appears that he had 
been on the watch for occasion to en- 
ter on the arena of politics. Mr. 
Moore has discovered amongst his 
papers some fragments of notes fora 
pamphlet, in answer to Dr. Johnson’s 
pamphlet, “Taxation no Tyranny,” 
which now appeared. It does not, 
however, appear from these fragments, 
that the fame of Sheridan has lost any 
thing by the indolence which was the 
probable means of this intent not being 
effected. He had not yet arrived at 
the full maturity of knowledge, method, 
or style, that might have produced any 
thing worthy of his genius or of his 
antagonist ; and without here entering 
into the merits of Johnson’s argument, 
we think that Sheridan’s preparations 
rather exhibit a juvenile notion of the 
task and subject he undertook. The 
personal attack on Johnson, as a pen- 
sioner, would have been both ungra- 
cious, silly, and unjust ; and would, per- 
haps, have cost him a blush on reflec- 
tion. Mr. Moore’s remark on this is 
more pleasing and just, than we appre- 
hend practicable :—* Men of a high 
order of genius, such as Johnson and 
Sheridan, should never enter into war- 
fare with each other, but like the gods 
in Homer, leave the strife to inferior 
spirits.” In the following year, mutual 
good offices took place between She- 
ridan and that truly illustrious man— 
Sheridan having, in his prologue to 
Savage’s play of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury paid a handsome compliment* to 
Johnson, the biographer of its author. 
This was not diminished by the cir- 
cumstance that Johnson, who had been 
for some time at variance with his old 
friend Tom Sheridan, seemed at this 
time to be anxious for a reconciliation. 
He was the more gratified by this 
courtesy from the gifted son. Sheri- 
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dan was soon after proposed by him in 
the Literary Club, with the complimen- 
tary observation—“ He who had 
written the two” best comedies of his 
age, is surely a considerable man.” 

Many of our readers may be grati- 
fied by some notice of this club, nor 
can we imagine a subject of stronger 
interest, in the life of an eminent li- 
terary member of its first and best era. 
It was first proposed by Reynolds in 
1764, and its first members were Rev- 
nolds, Burke, Goldsmith, Johnson, Dr. 
Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins. 
They met at the Turk’s Head in 
Gerrard Street, once a week, at 
seven in the evening, and sat to a late 
hour. The first intention seems to 
have been, to have limited its number 
to that of the nine first members.— 
Every one may easily comprehend the 
impossibility of long preserving such 
a limit. The claims of friendship, and 
the influence of rank, talent, and cele- 
brity, must be quickly felt ; and the 
barrier that would exclude a common 
friend of the majority will be broken, 
as soon as it is felt to be worth assail- 
ing. The club grew to thirty-five ; 
but still the principle of its formation 
was preserved, and its growth was an 
enlargement of its talent and literature. 
A single adverse vote was enough to 
exclude any applicant for admission— 
and where so many must have felt a 
jealous sense of its real object, that ex- 
clusive vote could not be wanting, 
where an unfitting application was 
made. After about ten years, it was 
resolved to change the weekly supper 
into a dinner, once a fortnight, during 
the sessions of Parliament. The place 
of meeting has been also changed at 
different times, and is now at the 
Thatched House in St. James’ Street. 
Of this club, Sheridan was elected a 
member, 26th January, 1777. 


* « So pleads the tale, that gives to future times, 
The son's misfortunes, and the parent’s crimes ; 
There shall his fame, if own’d to-night, survive, 


Fixed by the hand that bids our language live.” 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. BLACKTHORN M‘FLAIL, LATE P.P. 


OF BALLYMACWHACKEM. 


Written by his Cousin, the Rev. Phedlim M‘Fun, Roman Catholic Rector of Ballymacscaltheen: 


CHAP. I. 


As the day appointed for the celebra- 
tion of young Blacktborn’s christening 
denen worthy Bosthoun was 
seized with a kind of uncouth delirium 
which produced, upon his disjointed 
features, such grimaces as might. be 
supposed to appear on the face of some 
Herculean corpse, whilst grinning under 
the influence of a Galvanic battery. 
His white hirsute eyebrows rose and 
sank alternately, like the buckets of a 
draw-well, whilst in his winks there 
might be read an oafish but strong cha- 
racter of jocularity, mingled witha ve- 
hement expression of the startling and 
grotesque, which, taken per saturam, 
renders it impossible for us to class his 
features under any style of the human 
face, hitherto known and recognized as 
such by art or science. His mouth, by 
the unsettled motion of the upper lip, 
seemed every moment about to shift 
its position, aud indeed it seldom re- 
mained two days successively in the 
same part of his face, veering either to 
the right side or the left, according to 
the mood of the moment, and some- 
times hanging transversely under his 
nose, in a right line with his eyebrow 
and the opposite side of the chin. On 
the occasion in question, he wore it 
twisted back to its favourite berth 
under the left ear, in order, it is likely, 
that it might hold a more direct com- 
munication with the heart. Then he 
strided, and trotted, and bounced about 
with a sluggish alacrity that might not 
shrink from a comparison with the 
graceful motions of a dancing somnam- 
bulist. There is indeed a class of 
huge, heavy, dismal faced men, on 
whose features the exhibition of any 
emotion produces nothing but an ex- 
pression of the purest distortion. 
The laughter and grief ofsuch per- 
sons are equally ludicrous, as indeed 
is every phase of the countenance 
that is necessary in their case to ex- 
ress the passions either in their full 
hoe or only in their more subordinate 
degrees. Let any of our readers con- 
ceive the idea of Liston weeping, and 
the illustration of that which we wish 
to convey will be complete. 
When the third morning, previous 
to the baptism of young Blackthorn, 


arrived Bosthoon, who ever since he 
got up had been singing, “ Push about 
the ae and “ The Priest in his 
Boots,” alternately, now addressed his 
wile :— 

“ Molsh,” said he, smiling assassina- 
tion at her as he spoke, “ my shining 
daisey, that you are ;” and here he ap- 
proached her with the felonious intent 
of inflicting a smack ; “my shining 
daisey that you are—” 

“ Be aisey, Bosthoon,” replied Molsh, 
getting behind a chair, “ be aisey, dear; 
the nerra lip o’ mine you'll taste today, 
so you won't.” 

“TI won't!” exclaimed Bosthoon, “an’ 
why won't I? Is it a sin for a man to 
kiss his own wife?” 

“ Faix it appears so wid some people; 
you know there’s them in this world 
that ‘ud take a bad maniu’ out of any 
thing. I tell you that we’ve both got 
a great dale of abuse for the last two 
or three months in regard o’ what I 
tould you about little Blackthorn—the 
darlin’ !” 

“ And who wor they that dared to 
abuse us, Tiuckey ?” 

“ Indeed very nice jinteel people— 
an’ so modest that butther wouldn't 
melt in their mouths, 1 suppose. What 
a pity, Bosthoon, that we worn’t sweet- 
hearts sittin’ undher a hawthorne, an’ 
nobody wid us but ourselves; then we 
might kiss an’ hug one another for an 
hour, an’ that ’ud be love—the tindher- 
ness o’ love; but bekase a married man 
is known to kiss his wife, and bekase I 
tould you what you know, maybe as 
modestly considherin’ every thing as 
the primmest of them all, why there 
must be a rout about it, an’ people 
must be abused an’ ill spoken of. You 
kuow yourself, Bosthoon darlin’, that 
I even whispered it to you, an’ afther 
all to be tould that I’m not modest! 
Well, all I say is, God pardon them 
for bringin’ these tears from the eyes 
of a woman that never did them harm! 
But any how, there’s great want of 
charity, an’ great hypocrisy abroad— 
particularly among your grave and jin- 
teel people.” 

“The diowol may saize the woman 
among them that found tau’t wid you, 
Molsh, half as modest at heart us you 
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are; an’ as for the men that abused 
you, be my sowl they’re only men by 
accident ; for you may kiss the boo 
they wor intended for your side af the 
house—an’ axcellent women some 0’ 
them ’ud make.” 

“ They can’t expect me to be a lady, 
an’ you a gintleman, Bosthoon.” 

“Faith, an’ we'd neither of us ex- 
change hearts or consciences wid them 
that abuse us, Ladies and jintlemen! 
Arrah, Molsh, if you only hard what 
Jimmy Curtis, Lord Blackleg’s butler, 
could say about ladies and jintlemen, 
be the Padereens it ’ud make your hair 
stand on end, so it would. Sure I’m 
tould—but bad as they are I won't 
believe this—but it’s given out on them 
any how; I’m tould that the ladies do 
be often at the play-house, wid devil a 
tatther an them from the waist up, not 
ashamed to sit there before men an’ 
they half naked !” 

“ Well, that’s a lie any how, Bos- 
thoon; no woman ’ud do that barrin’ 
them crathurs that I wouldn’t name.” 

“Faith, an’ if they’re not mightily 
belied, that’s far from bein’ the worst of 
it. Don’t theygo half naked, as I tould 
you, to balls an’ dances, where a chap 
will put his arms round one of their 
waists—an’ the lady, Molsh, the lady!” 

“God purtect us from sich ladies, 
Bosthoon !” 

“ Be the crass it’s said, then, what 
I'm tellin’ you ; I don't myself believe 
it happens ; for to tell you the truth, | 
think it’s the lyin’ scandal of black- 
guard sarvints, turned out o’ place, that 
take this way of blackenin’ the corree- 
thar of the genthry ;—* well, the lady, 
Molsh—what does she do?” 

“ Why, breaks his mouth I hope.’ 

“ Divil a taste of it; but puts her 
hands about his shoulders, haif naked 
an’ all as she is, an’ aff they set in that 
dacent way, whirling one another about 
the room !’ 

“ Arrah go to—heaven, Bosthoon; 
no dacent, modest woman could bring 
herself to do sich a thing. Ouly think 
if we bad a dance, and Biddy Murtagh, 
or any other modest girl, was to come 
to it stripped that way, why the poor 
colleen would lose her good name as 
long as she'd live.” 

“Faith, an’ she ought, too; for the 
diouol a goud name she’d be entitled 
to. So, Molsh, let sich great people 
mend their own manners before they 
find fau’t wid us—for doin’ what there’s 
neither sin or harm in. An’ now, 
Molsh, one kiss to vex them!” 

“ Ay, a dozen, Bosthoon darlin’ if 
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ou want them—who has a right to 
iss me but my own big Bosthoon ?” 

Bosthoon, with a murderous ener- 
gy, exacted the full dozen; after which 
he exclaimed, wiping his mouth with 
that luxurious sweep of the right hand, 
which among country people iutimates 
a recent participation in something 
that they feel to have been delicious— 

“That for them, Molsh, my daisy; 
but hear to.me now—isn’t it full time 
that we should be layin’ in the prog 
for Father Blackthorn’s christenin’?” 

“ Why, throth it is, if we're to have 
sich doins as you say,” replied Molsh, 

“Doins! Whagh, agh, agh. Divil 
the sich a baptrism ever was seen in 
the parish as l’il put on him.” 

“It’s not baptrism, Bosthoon ; don’t 
be miscallin’ it, any how.” 

“ Christenin’, then; will that plaise 
ye? I know I’m not over an’ above 
larned, Molsh; but if I don't happen 
to be cousin-jarmin’ to the Dixonary, 
I’m up to my P’s and Q’s at any rate. 
We must have a puddin’ the size of a 
hay-cock ; a side o’ bacon a foot deep; 
fat geese and muttun for the clargy ; 
you know we must give thim jinteel 
feedin’ any way; balf an acre of greens; 
and whiskey galore to wash all down, 
Whirroo, my daisy; wont that be 
doin’ it fat ? hoch, och, oh!” 

“In that case, then vou must get me 
a clane sack and a shafe o’ whate straw 
for the puddin’.” 

“Faith the whole haggard’s afore 
you, so plaise yourself; but I don’t 
care if you put a taste of explanation 
to the ‘ straw’ at any rate ; how is that 
consarned in the puddin’, Molsh ?” 

“ Why don’t you know that whenea 
puddin’s to be made for a weddin’ or a 
christenin’, or a great number 0’ people, 
the best way to manage wid it, is to put 
it in the end of a clane sack ; but you 
must first have a shafe o’ whaten straw 
to draw through it for fraid it would 
seatther in the boilin-—the straw you 
see binds it.” 

“ And how is it cut when it’s done, 
Tiuckey ?” 

“If there happens to be a carpen- 
ther present he always carves it wid a 
handsaw ; and faix when you pull the 
straws away it’s choice aitin’ all out. 
God be good to my poor mother, it 
was her gev me the resate to make it. 
Sometimes it’s boiled in the bed-tick ; 
but a clane sack ‘ill be large enough for 
ours, I’m thinkiu’.” 

* Don’t be miserly or a nager in the 
thing, any how, Molsh; au’ ubove all, 
my shiner, don’t spare the haggard.” 
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“The divil a spare Ull spare any- 
thing, Bosthooa, since you wish it.” 

“ Augh, augh, there spoke Molshy 
M‘Fiail, Big Bosthoon’s wife! Sowl 
you’re a tight slip, Molsh, an’ worth 
presarvin’. Come, now, show forth his 
reverence ; I must get the full o’ my 
eye out of him.” 

“Ts it an’ him asleep? to waken the 
crathur |” 

“ Diouol may care; he’s a hardy 
chap, an’ it “ill only refresh him ; show 
him forth, I say.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Molsh, yield- 
ing rather reluctantly, “throth you 
men have often no bowels, so you 
havn’t; the crathur, to take him up 
out of his little sleep !” 

In a minute or so she returned, 
however, with the youngster in her 
arms, who set his eye ou Bosthoon, as 
if he understood his perpose and 
language. 

“ Murdher in Irish, Molsh, see how 
the shaver looks at me! Be the vest- 
ment you'd think he’s up to all I’m 
sayin’! Whagh hogh—whagh hogh— 
wee ho!—thut’s the boy will lift the 
Latin! Now, Molsh, my daisey, out 
wid the trewith, don’t you think the 
limb o’ grace has a priestly look ? Eh, 
now? Confiss, you sinner, confiss it ; 
don’t you think he has? Sure, tare 


an’ ages, look at the roguery of his 


eye, an’ the knowin’ twist he gives his 
mouth ; an’ how he let’s down! Be 
my sowl you'd think it was Father 
M‘Flewsther at a punch-jug. Faith, 
you may say what you will, but I say 
that he has all the marks an’ tokens of 
it about him. Look at his limbs, like 
a’young miller’s; an’ his fists—be me 
sowl he’ll shine in conthrovarsey yet, 
the swaddy ; thin his head, agin,—divil 
a thing else it was made for but a 
buttherin’ ram aginst heresy! Hurroo! 
Blackthorn! more power to your re- 
verence! You've the stuff in you for 
the tribunal,* my darlin’ boy; you've 
the metal for the tribunal. Whagh, 
heogh, heeogh, heeeogh !” 

“ Why, I Dilieve, Bosthoon, you're 
cracked about him.” 

No, diouol a crack; but we'll have a 
crackin’ christeuin’ over him any how ; 
hand him here till I make a meal of 
him. Ho, ho, Blackthorn, you're the 
boy will be able to hould a hard cheek 
yet, or to give larned jaw to the here- 
tics, accordin’ as the wind ‘ill sit. Be 
me sowl, Molsh, this fellow, whia he 
gets into the robes, will gallop over a 
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Mass like Skewbail, or the Padereen 
mare, that wor never bate.” 

He then commenced, as usual, to 
“ait him up out o’ the face,” as he ex- 
pressed it; but the reader, we presume, 
remembers our illustration of the bear, 
when we previously described Bos- 
thoon in this process. 

At length, after what may be termed 
a huge sucking kiss, which drew one 
of the urchin’s cheeks into his mouth, 
he placed him in Molsh’s arms, on 
whose cheek he fastened in a similar 
manner, und with a power which might 
have caused her to imagine that she 
was within the vortex of the Maelstrom, 
had she known of its existence. 

Having performed these two opera- 
tions, he knowingly shook his upper 
lip, which, at best was pendulous us a 
dew-lap, made an indescribable gri- 
mace, intended for a wink, and, after a 
burst of mirth that resembled the sub- 
terranean rumble of an approaching 
earthquake, he threw up his heavy 
heels, like a tired horse turned from 
the cart to the paddock, and trotted 
neighing out of the room. 

“Why, the man’s beside himself,” 
exclaimed Molsh; “ takin’ lave of his 
seven senses altogether. Bosthoon, { 
say, come back here. Do you hear 
me? Come back I tell you ?” 

“Thin push about the jorum, sing 
foral lol P 

“ Arrah, Bosthoon, dear ?” 

“Well, threacleen, what's asthray 
wid you now ?” 

“You're goin’ away widout settlin’ 
about this christenin’, or tellin’ us who 
we'll have at it. There vow, the sorra 
know we know, up till this minute, 
who'll stand for hii.” 

“ Faith, we'll give him two sets o’ 
gossips, for fraid one would n't be 
enough.” 

“ But who will they be? The best 
way is, for you to name the men, and 
me the women.” 

“Done, Molsh; I say for Barney 
M'Scut and Creepy O'Sleeveen. Now 
who do you say for in the faymale 
line ?” 

“ Why, for Bid Fogarty and Lilly 
M‘Faitrich.” 

“ Lilly M‘Faitrich !—a Protestant ! 
Is it a heretic to stand god-mother 
for his reverence? Why, Molsh, I 
hope there’s net a bad dhrop in you 
somewhere '—that, indeed |” 

“ No—but, Besthoon, I'm afeard 
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you ’re not square; you want a quarther 
I doubt. Don’t you know, or ought n’t 
you any way, that whin we, Catholics, 
ax a Protestant god-father and god- 
mother to stand for one of our childre, 
we always have four gossips ; two of 
our own perswaidjion to do the real 
thing, and two o’ the others standin’ 
alongside o’ them, and thinkin’ that 
themselves are gossips as well as 
the others ; wherein they’re not gossips 
at all; but let them alone for comin’ 
down with the Presents. Sure Lilly 
doésn’t know what to do wid her 
money, an’ we may as well take this 
way of comin’ at a whang of it as ano- 
ther. It’s not unpossible but she may 
do somethin’ for Blackthorn yet. 
Sure it’s not a fortnight agone since 
myself hard her say that she supposed 
it was bekase she was an “ole maid” 
that nobody ever thought it worth their 
while to ax her to stand gossip for a 
child ; but people might find that she 
might be as Aud a godmother as if she 
had childre of her own. Divil thank 
me, Bosthoon, for takin’ the hint; 
did n’t she threwn the bait herself ?” 

Bosthoon made no reply whatsoever, 
but he snapped his fingers, and neighed 
and lowed, and put his body through 
such a series of Kamskadale evolutions 
as literally threw Molsh into convul- 
sions. 

“ Why, Bosthoon, Bosthoon dear! 
Queen o’ heaven this day! Bosthoon, 
I say, will you behave ; I’m too wakely 
to laugh so much—ha, ha, ha! Darlin’ 
I’m in airnest—ha, ha, ha—I’m too 
—too—ha, ha, ha—I’m too wakely, 
afther bearin’ Blackthorn, to laugh so 
much. It ‘ill burt his little allowance, 
too, acushla; it will darlin’; oh, be 
aisy, dear, on his account. Queen o’ 
saints! I’m as wake as wather, so I am! 
Oh, on his account, Bosthoon, darlin’, 
= it, quit of it. Oh! Yeah, this 

ay |” 

“ We'll have her, we'll have her,” 
shouted Bosthoon; “an’ touch the 
heretic airighad for Blackthorn. Be 
me sowl, the same customer's born to 
good look, I'll be bail; every thing’s 
in his favour.” 

“Well, but, calm an’ aisay, Bos- 
thoon; take it aisay, dear. Now that’s 
settled ; but who else will we have at 
the christenin’ ?” 

“ Who else? No but, Molsh, who 
else won't we have at it? Be the 
piper o’ Moses, I think the best way is 
to borry the Tithe-procthor’s books, an’ 
ax them by the town-land.” 

“Why, Bosthoon darlin’, are you 
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mad? would you break us out vo’ house 
an’ home ?” . 

“ Hat! blood alive, woman, has n’t 
he a blessin’ wid him that ’ud cover 
all expenses? Be me faix, now that 
we have him, we'll thrive like shot, 
never fear. Hus n’t he the grace o’ 
God, as good as painted on his reve- 
rence’s face any way ;.an’ could you ax 
betther security for a let out ?” 

“ Why, that’s thrue sure enough ; 
an’ another thing, Bosthoon, sure 
there’s an O an’ a Mac to stand for 
him, an’ they say it has been prophe- 
syzed that heresy is to be put down 
by an O an’a Mac; the one to be a 
bishop, an’ the other a counsellor.” 

“ Ay, but what does Kolumbkil say, 
as I have it from Owen Devlin, the 
boccagh? Why, that heresy is to be 
extwinguished by a poor man, who’s 
to go round among the people, livin’ 
upon what he can get, an’ that, for their 
sakes, he is to prefer that way of life 
to any other, in ordher to show his 
humility. They say that there’s not 
to be more, durin’ any day in the year, 
nor five ounces of flesh upon his body, 
an’ that, if he goes beyant that, he 
loses the virtue of poverty, until fastin’ 
an’ prayin’ maxes him as lean as be- 
fore. He’s to have a priest altogether 
to himself, to confiss to, an’ 

“ Why, blood alive, Bosthoon, you're 
ravin’; surely he can’t be sich a sinner 
as to require a whole priest to himself 
to forgive him ?” 

“ Faith an’ there’s reason in what 
you say, Molsh, whether or not; but 
the truth is, that these holy men, bint 
on raisin’ up our church, must do 
many things, maybe, that you an’ I ’ud 
scruple to do of ourselves, bekase we 
don’t see so far before us as they do.” 

“ An’ they say too, Bosthoon, there’s 
many a thing that ud be a sin in the 
likes o’ you an’ me that wouldn’t be a 
sin at all in larned people that know 
what they’re about.” 

“ Hut woman, sure nothin’s a sin 
that puts down heresy, and advances 
our ownchurch. ‘To swear that black’s 
white is a virtue, if itll do the one or 
the other. Sure the priest can forgive 
us all at the long run, an’ that’s an ad- 
vantage the Protestants can’t boast of.” 

“Oh thin, Bosthoon, I’m sorel 
afeared that we’re not half thankful 
enough for bein’ born in the thrue 
church—but, Bosthoon 7” 

“ Well, Molsh.” 

“ What is the raison that he’s bound 
not to have more nor five clear ounces 
o’ flesh upon him *” 

2k 
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“ Why, it’s sed that it ’ud take just 
that much to enable him to carry the 
bags, purvided they only bear his sup- 
port for one day—but if he attempts to 
hook in or schame a single ioe be- 
yant his daily allowance, then he is 
forced to fast and pray, in ordher to get 
back his virtue. But about Black- 
thorn an’ the christenin’ ?” 

“ Why, Bosthoon, have raison. Ax 
Father M-Flewsther ; his reverence is 
a pleasant gintleman, divil a more 80 ; 
not forgettin’ Father Bartle O’ Fag, the 
Cow-jutherer, who would be pleasant 
enough too if he daur be so afore Fa- 
ther M‘Flewsther.” 

“ Faith, Molsh, [ take Father Bartle 
to be the houestest of the two. When 
Father M'Flewsther gets near—hear to 
me, Molsh, an’ let it go no further-—but 
I say, when Father M‘Flewsther gets 
near a purty woman, the divil a one of 
him but begins to drip like a honey- 
comb of a July noon. Oh divil re- 
saive the sweeter than his reverence— 
but of coorse, it’s all in innocence an’ 
jackilarity, as he ses himself.” 

“Well, Bosthoon, well darlin’,— 
they’re both sweet enough, if it goes to 
that. Divil a funnier song can be 
sung than Father O’Fag sings, whin 

Father M‘Flewsther’s gone, afther a 
station or a weddin’. ‘Troth they are, 
the two o’ them, as good company as 
one ’ud wish to sit wid ; but, Bosthoon, 
now, don’t be crowdin’ the house at 
poor Blackthorn’s christenin’ ; ax only 
our own friends, an’ as I don’t like it 
myself, will you, avourneen, go, by-an’- 
by, to the yard, an’ kill a dozen o* the 
fattest barn-door fowl you can find ?” 

“Willl? Ah, thin, let me alone, 
Molsh ; be the Padereens, I have 
thought of the natest method of doin’ 
it in all Europe. Frank Lowrey, hear 
to me ; get me down the scythe.” 

Frank, however, was beyond hear- 
ing ; but this mattered little to Bos- 
thoon, who, ere the lapse of three mi- 
nutes, was ranging the farm-yard with 
scythe in band, bent on committing 
wholesale slaughter among the poultry. 
His figure, the weapon, and the grace 
of his motions, added to the ferocious 
hilarity of his countenance, would set all 
powers of description at defiance. In 
a short time, Molsh, with Blackthorn 
in her arms, accompanied by the ser- 
vants, were attracted to the scene of 
destruction, by the clattering, and cack- 
ling, aud screaming of the fowl, mingled 
with the jocular howling of Bosthoon 
himself, who, whenever he guillotined 
one successfully, set up a wild whirrvo, 
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that might be heard at a distance of half 
a mile. 

“Why, thin, blessed earth, Bos- 
thoon,” exclaimed Molsh, in a kind of 
mirthful terror; “have you no more 
feelin’ in you, than to slaughther down 
the poor things that way ? Why, man 
alive, that’s not drawin’ a fowl, but 
open murdher, all out. Arrah, let them 
alone, an’ I'll kill them myself, will 

ee” 

“ Feelin’! ay have I, lashins o’ feelin’, 
but sure I’m thinkin’ myself, that 
they’re so many orangeinen, an’ divil a 
pleasanter work can be, than sniggin’ 
them down, the villains! Here’s fur 
the big fellow in the corner beyant— 
that same chap’s the head o’ a lodge, 
I'll go bail ; but wid a blessin’ I'll soon 
lave the lodge an’ himself both widout 
ahead. Whish! There you lie, my 
cock, and divil may care than all your 
sort wor wid you !” 

“ Dhar a Lhora Heena! the man’s be- 
side himself, I say, still,” exclaimed 
Molsh ; “arrah, Bosthoon, will you 
have sinse if you can ?” 

“ Wait till I have a cut at that fel- 
low beside the pig; he’s a purpleman, 
the blackguard, as you may know by 
the colour of his comb ; but U'll tache 
the bagubone to put up offensive co- 
lours in a catholic farm-yard, undher 
our noses no less. There you go, my 
cock ; folly your leader, as the pilgrim 
said to the beads when he had’nt time 
to pray.” 

“ Bosthoon, I say! I’m sayin’, Bos- 
thoon!” 

“ An’ I'm doin’, Molsh;; | think it’s no 
lie to say that I’m givin’ the yard a 
sevendable clearin’. Whisht, now, till 
I have a cut at that fut turkey-cock at 
the cart, for Father M‘Flewsther an’ the 
Cowjutherer. ’Tis an orange’ parson, 
au’ it’s but right that the thrue clargy 
should quarther on him. Faith, I dunna 
but he’s a bishop, if U'm to judge by the 
mithre on his head ; but no matther— 
’tis’nt the only one o’ them we'll pluck 
afore long, plaze goodness! Hack! 
Waiddle, there you lie—undher a small 
mistake, in regard of your condition, an’ 
good catholic teeth will be acquainted 
wid you before a month of Sundays 
goes over your head.” 

Thus did the Apollyon of the poul- 
try—the Attila of the farm-yard, pro- 
ceed, in a kind of hospitable fury that 
would not have disgraced Ajax, when 
slaughtering the Grecian sheep of old. 
In the course of about ten minutes the 
farm-yard was strewn over with the 
decapitated bodies of slain geese, 
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turkeys, fat capons and pullets in the 
greatest profusion. 

“Now, Molsh,” said he; “if you 
have'nt fowl enough, don’t blame me ; 
say the word an’ I'll mow away.” 

“Wurrah man,” said Molsh; “do 
you think we're to have half the 
counthry ?” 

“ The more the merrier, Molsh,” he 
replied ; “an’ now, I think I may put 
up my weapon. Was’nt that nater 
than to be goin’ dozin an’ prozin’ about 
it for half a day, makin’ a fuss about 
nothin’. Fol de rol de riddle lol, &c.” 
and, after wiping his scythe, he went in 
amidst the ioud mirth of the servants, 
murdering the tune of “ push about the 
jorum,” in addition to the other mur- 
ders he had already committed. 

Now, it is very possible, that many 
of our readers, especially of those who 
are English or Scotch, may smile in- 
credulously at the political turn which 
Bosthoon gave to this original mode 
of butchering the fowl. Let them, 
however, lay this incredulity aside. In 
Ireland, political cruelty is superin- 
duced upon circumstances the most lu- 
dicrous and jocular. Mirth and mur- 
der are more nearly related with us 
than they are in any other country un- 
der the sun. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that where murder is performed 
in jest, people should, in the course of 
time and practice, make a jest of mur- 
der, and treat only those who punish 
them for it with serious indignation. 
An Irish peasant, who happens to be 
hanged for a political or religious mur- 
der, goes frequently out of the world 
with an imaginary crown of martyrdom 
on his brows; and the memory of 
many such is cherished with an affec- 
tion which the most transcendant vir- 
tue could not secure. Now I, Phedlim 
M‘Phun, knowing right thoroughly, 
through the Confessional, what the 
moral feelings of the people on this 
subject are, do most strenuously de- 
mur against the unprincipled doc- 
trine of placing in the hands of 
such assassins, any thing in the 
slightest possible degree approach- 
ing to ascendancy. Morals and pro- 
perty have a right to predominate 
over vindictive ferocity and the cunning 
cruelty, not of ignorance—for it is un- 
deniable that in other matters they are 
shrewd and intelligent—but of a deep 
and deliberate bigotry, fostered by 
those who care not one iota for either 
the souls or bodies of the people whom 
they studiously demoralise. Men who 
have no fixed principle, no consciences, 
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no abhorrence of crime and bloodshed 
to restrain or guide them in the exer- 
cise of political power, have no claim 
whatsoever to its possession ; and un- 
til they exhibit the same’ peaceful and 
moral habits which characterise civi- 
lized life and Christian society, they 
ought not to be entrusted with it. It 
is very well for the great body of my 
brother priests to say, behold we are a 
people, and must be treated as such; 
but I say that it is not our numbers, 
but our character and principles that 
ought to be considered by the legisla- 
ture. Those who legislate upon the 
principle of “ numbers,” legislate upon 
a principle of cowardice that is dis- 
graceful and  pusillanimous. The 
Roman Catholic peasantry of Ireland 
actually possess less of freedom at this 
moment than they did before the con- 
cession of Emancipation. They are 
now the trampled and goaded slaves 
of priests and agitators, and ere long 
will feel in the grinding spirit of oppres- 
sion, what that “Domestic Tyranny” 
is, into whose clutches the concessions 
of the British legislature have unwit- 
tingly consigned them. Ah, trust me, 
they are beginning to feel to their cost 
that there is no such domineering 
aristocrat as your Catholic priest, no 
such insolent and vulgar tyrant as your 
agitator, and no such corrupt and pros- 
titute place-hunter as your patriot of 
the people. This, to be sure, is trea- 
son against the seditious ; but it must 
pass along with many other neglected 
and forgotten truths of the present 
day. 

Return we now to the massacre of 
St. Besthoon. What we said about 
that matter is not, as Bosthoon himself 
would probably call it, *an exswagge- 
ration.” Ihave often myself heard the 
country-folk say to those who mani- 
fested a humane reluctance to killa 
fowl, “ Hut, tut, think it’s an Orange- 
man’s throat you have got, and you'll 
soon settle it.” 

Thus it is that in Ireland the light of 
a jest is often made to blend in appal- 
ling harmony with the black shadows 
of assassination and murder—as the 
midnight flash from the thunder-cloud 
appears only to show the stormy mass 
which hangs in silence above us, 
watching, as it were, in gloomy ma- 
lignity for the object on which it is to 
pour its vengeance. 

Bosthoon, after the bloody cata-. 
logue of what the hackneyed punsters” 
have termed fowl murders, lost no 
time in asking his neighbours and 
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relations to the christening of our 
sucking ecclesiastic. Before the day 
of the christening came, he had cer- 
tainly invited a formidable body—the 
most consequential of whom were the 
following :—First was Torly M‘Flew- 
sther, own brother to Father Roger, 
the parish priest, who, together with 
Father O’Fag, was present ex officio. 
Next follows a cousin of Father Bartle, 
Turgesius Linsey, no way related, we 
believe, to the present Bishop of Kil- 
dare’s family, who are the Lindsays of 
Scotland, but connected pretty closely 
with the descendants and namesakes 
of a much more eminent divine, Car- 
dinal Wolsey. Indeed so generally 
known and recognised is this connec- 
tion, that we question if the names of 
Burke and Bethel are more closely as- 
sociated than those of Linsey and 
Wolsey. After Turgesius came Bat- 
tagh Buie, or Yellow Wattle M‘Flail, 
granduncle to his Reverence, young 
Blackthorn ; then my own uncle Phed- 
lim M‘Fun, whose honoured name I 
bear ; after him Ladlius, or as he was 
termed for brevity, Ladle M‘Flummery, 
Scaddhan M‘Fud; Brian Boroo Mac- 
Scutt ; and creepy O’Sleeveen. Nor 
must I forget a plump, rosy-faced lad, 
of about sixteen, remarkable for a 
roguish leer in his eye, and a curt 
satirical curve of the upper lip—his 
name was Daniel O’Connell. The 
female Gossips, Miss Lilly M‘Faitritch, 
and Miss Bid Fogarty, we needn't 
at present mention, as they, like the 
priests, were also present ex officio. 

Two others were also invited, but 
verily they eould not say, for fear of 
telling an untruth, whether they might 
be permitted by Providence to attend 
or not. These were Bosthoon’s. land- 
lord, Joseph Spare-rib, the Quaker, 
and his wife Repentance. 

The above were the leading mem- 
bers of the families invited; but many 
more were asked to attend the evening 
festivities, who were not thought suf- 
ficiently aristocratic to mingle in the 
polished society of the dinner-party. 
The preparations were upon a scale 
as liberal as it was original. Bosthoon 
had secured nearly a whole running of 
potteen; the pudding was made and 
tightly tied up in the sack before men- 
tioned, ready to be soused into a huge 
boiler, which they borrowed for the 
purpose. All kinds of meat and vege- 
tables were secured, not forgetting half 
a hundred weight of the best mealy 


* Lumbago. 
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Bangers, which Bosthoon laid in for 
the especial comfort of the guests. A 
fiddler and piper were also engaged to 
promote the harmony of the occasion ; 
and on the evening previous to the 
ceremony, every thing, in sooth, gave 
a most auspicious promise of enjoy- 
ment. 

Who, however, could suppose for a 
moment, that in such a state of things 
a cloud of mysterious dolour should 
rest upon the bucket brows of Bos- 
thoon himself? Yet so it was, and 
ever as the previous evening lapsed 
into night, the smoke of his sighs re- 
sembled that of a lime-kiln in a shower. 
He groaned and pretended to have the 
cholic, but the quantity of food which 
disappeared at = contradicted 
that assertion. Molsh questioned him 
closely, and with a pertinacity which 
did herself honour, but reflected pe’ | 
little on the veracity of her husband, 
succeeded in driving him from one 
complaint to another, until she fairly 
beat him out of the whole popular 
catalogue. First it was, as we have 
said, the cholic, then it was “a dirty at- 
tack of rheumatiz in the shins ;” again 
it was an embargo* about the loins ; 
afterwards it changed to a bitther bad 
Shinroe, an’ hard fortune to it! Again 
he didn’t know but it was the tape- 
worm that his brother Barney, God be 
good to him! used to be afflicted with 
before he died, and that carried him 
off at the long run, poor fellow ; and a 
better brother never eat bread than he 
was.” 

Molsh, however, saw the pure lie so 
predominant in every assertion he 
made, that she knew not what to infer 
from his unaccountable anxiety to be 
considered sick. If groans, that almost 
made the plates on the dresser rattle, 
could be considered a proof of bodily 
illness, then was he certainly unwell ; 
but then the supper he made! so vizor- 
ous and energetic, so rapid and elfec- 
tive! and his usual healthy hiccup 
breaking the very complaint in his 
mouth! No, no; whatever ailed 
him lay upon his mind, and she was 
resolved to find it out. She now 
changed her tactics, and was resolved 
to have him seriously ill upon his own 
principle. 

“ Busthoon, darlin’,” said she. 

“ Well, Molsh!” 

“You are sick, dear; you ate in- 
deed, an’ I’m afeard you have got your 
skinful o’ something.” 
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“IT know I have, Molsh ; you're not 
asthray there at any rate.” 

“ That blackguard embargo, darlin’ !” 

“ Ay! what about it, Molsh ?” 

“ Don't you think it ’ud be betther to 
put off the christenin’ ’till you get well 
of it.” 

“ Well of what?” 

“ Why, the embargo.” 

Bosthoon gave her a pleasant disas- 
trous look with one “ bucket” know- 
ingly elevated. 

“ Be aisy, Molsh; you could never 
do it if 1 wished to keep the sacret to 
myself; I see what you're at well 
enough, but I'll tell you widout more 
to do.” 

“That's a good boy, Bosthoon ; 
God mark you to grace, alanna! 

“ Amen, Molsh! Now hear to me ; 
but you must keep this to yourself.” 

“ Divila mortal will ever get it from 
my lips ’till you give me lave. Now!” 

“[’m afeard that Blackthorn, in re- 
gard o’ what you know, wont take the 
wather to morrow at his christenin’!” 

“Oh Chierna man, don't dhrame of 
sich a misfortune as that! That ’ud be 
unlucky indeed |” 


“ But I tell you [ do dhrame of it ; 
I’m sure he'll go aginst the saycrament, 
an’ a worse sign than the same couldn't 
be seen. They say them that doesn’t 
take it kindly has a black fate before 
them! What’s to be done, Molsh ?” 

This, indeed, was a searching ques- 
tion and strongly calculated to try both 
Molshy’s ingenuity and his own. In 
truth it could be considered as nothing 
short of the prime difficulty, or rather 
the only one, that clouded the prospect 
of the approaching hilarity. The su- 
perstitious dread under which they 
both laboured is one by no means un- 
common among the ignorant people ; 
but in this case they both entertained 
it with tenfold apprehension, in conse- 
quence of their knowing so accurately 
the invincible hatred of mere water, 
which my late cousin, young Black- 
thorn, had already exhibited. Indeed 
so strong was this, his natural anti- 
pathy against the pure element, that 
his mother, every morning when wash- 
ing him, was forced to qualify the water 
with a certain portion of whiskey, in 
order to prevent, as she herself termed 
it, “the crathur from gettin’ into con- 
vulsions.” It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the question was felt to be a 
searching one. 

“ What's to be done, Molsh?” he re- 


peated ; “the same clargy wont stand 
the wather, barrin’—” 


“ He wont, in troth, Bosthvon; but 
barrin’ what, dear ?” . 

“Molsh, what is to be done, I 
say 7” 

A long pause ensued. Molsh was 
evidently abstracted in the considera- 
tion of this question, and Bosthoon, 
on perceiving that her imagination 
had set to work, thought that the old 
saying of two heads are better than 
one, was, if it were necessary at all, 
most essentially so upon this occasion, 
He also fixed his face into a cast of 
meditation, but the deseription of his 
countenance while in this mood need 
not be expected from me. Perhaps 
that of an assassin looking out for the 
object of his vengeance, might give a 
faint notion of the puzzled ferucity, 
which mere reflection, in a case of 
difficulty, brought out on his visage. 
Not that the man was at all ferocious 
or ill-tempered ; on the contrary, few 
men possessed a better heart, or a more 
expansive spirit of hospitality. His 
countenance, however, was so un- 
luckily shaped, and his bulky features 
jarred so irreconcilably, that one can- 
uot help comparing their full contour 
to the three parties which at present 
distract the empire. His Whig mouth 
so unfixed and shifting—his Radical 
teeth and eyebrows—each desperately 
destructive—a puir of cheek bones 
and ears elevated as the highest Tory 
among them all, constituted a face just 
about as harmonious and orderly as 
the Reformed House of Commons. It 
mattere'l little what mood of mind put 
any feature into office, for whatever 
measure it brought out was sure to be 
met by a formidable opposition, or, 


perhaps, by a tyrannical majority of 


the other features, 

On this occasion, Molsh, who 
east in her perplexity, an accidental 
glance at Bosthoon, observed that his 
upper lip vibrated, like a pendulum, to 
the right and left of his nose, a motion 
which she knew from experience, al- 
ways intimated the formation of some 
supient speculation or theory of his 
owh, 

“ Bosthoon dear, what's to be 
done ?” 

The play of the lip now became 
furious; at length it stopped; was 
drawn fearfully back ; his chevaux de 
frieze of huge tusks were expanded to 
an incredible width, and a peal of very 
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respectable thunder re-echoed through 
the house. 

“I dont think you ought to laugh, 
Bosthogg, till this is settled. 

“Faith, but I ought you shiner, for 
it is settled ?” 

* Arra how, darlin ? how dear ?” 

“Ahagh, you want to come at it, 
do you” 

“ An’ who has a betther right, Bos- 
thoon ?” 

“That’s trewth, but be the sham- 
rogue you havn't right enough to hear 
this, theneh——> hag gh, agh, agh, agh— 
wee ho ? ” 

“ Very well, you can keep it,” said 
Molsh, offended. 

“ And will, Molsh; I'll hould a hard 
cheek, my tiucky ; sure it’s all the in- 
tention, my daisey—dont you know 
that ?” 

“ Know what ? arrah what ?” 

“If his reverence’s intintion is good, 
it’s all right.” 

“ His reverence’s intintion !—faith 
you're fairly moidhered wid this 
christenin, Bosthoon; that’s what I 
think ; sure if you warn’t you'd not 
mow down the poor crathers o’ fowl 
the way you did !” 

“No matther,” replied her husband, 
“sure it’s all the same in the Greek, or, 
in Father M‘Flewsther’s Latin, any 
how. Whirroo, Blackthorn my cock, 
be me posey, you'll take the wather 
yet, a cushla. So long as Father 

{‘Flewsther has a good intention 
under his surplus, I wont see you 
hard run. Faith, I'll have no ill for- 
tune before you in regard any way, of 
not takin it—Ri toral oral oral lol,” 
&c., and out came “ Push about the 
jorum,” with the wrong end fore- 
most. 

It was to no purpose that Molsh 
exerted all the ingenuity she could 
muster in an attempt to worm the 
secret of young Blackthorn’s quietly 
“taking the water,” as he termed it, 
out of him. She wheedled, and en- 
treated, and pouted, but all she could 
get was a look of triumphant sagacity, 
appallingly jocular, and one or two 
threats of illegal violence if she per- 
sisted. 

Having thus formed his plan of get- 
ting Blackthorn, or, as Molsh more 
frequently called him, the “weeny 
duck” “to take the wather,” he went 


to bed in a state of supreme de- 
light, as anxious to witness the festivi- 
ties of the following day, as a school- 
boy is to welcome in the first blessed 
morning of the Christmas or Midsum- 
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mer holidays. To bed, we say, he 
went, but by no mortal means to sleep. 
A spirit of a different character, in- 
deed, seized upon him, and this spirit 
was nothing more nor less than the 
genius of music, which we are bound 
to say never made a more inveterate 
descent upon Orpheus himself, during 
any period of his life, than it did 
upon worthy Bosthoon M‘Fluil. The 
fact is, that to the utter discomfort of 
his wife, he did nothing else from the 
moment he deposited his carcase upon 
the bed, until the honest woman, about 
the hour of two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, fell into a querulous slumber, 
than sing and whistle all the snatches 
of tunes and songs that he could b 
any possible means remember : “ Push 
about the Jorum,” and the “ Priest in 
his Boots,” were performed both ways 
with an originality of execution that 
deserved immortality. After these 
followed “ Oona’s Lock,” “The Black 
and the Brown,” “ The Little House 
under the Hill,” “Rousin Redhead,” 
“ Open the door for Three,” “ Ride a 
Mile,” and so on; all of which he not 
only performed with singular embel- 
lishments, but also illustrated with 
snatches of running commentary and 
fugitive criticism, quite as entertaining 
as the musical text itself. Sleep and 
death, however, overcome us all, and 
Bosthoon at length tried his hand, and 
with considerably more success, at the 
beautiful solo which is generally per- 
formed by that nightingale of the face 
ycleped the nose, In other words, he 
fell a snoring, and dreamt of young 
Blackthorn “ taking the wather !” 

I care not a fig about Sir William 


Hamilton and his astronomy, even if 


he were ten times a greater honour to 
his country than he is. One thing I 
know right well, and that is, that dur- 
ing good honest daylight, very little 
occurs in Europe that the sun is not 
acquainted with. And as J am nei- 
ther a Whig nor a Radical, 1 beg leave 
to make an observation which has pos- 
sibly escaped even our celebrated as- 
tronomer himself, and it is this, that 
not a single measure ever the Whigs 
have passed, or attempted to pass, 
which was not passed, or attempted to 
be passed, on a day that would have 
disgraced Lapland. The truth is, the 
sun, who is a steady uncompromising 
Tory himself, literally scorns to shine 
upon their proceedings, or to lend 
them uny countenance whatsoever that 
he can at all withhold. Every thing 
they do is consequently full of dark- 
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ness and mystification. The moon, 
therefore, is all that is left them, and 
right well worthy are the prostitute 
legislators of such a_night-walking 
patroness as she is. Like her, they 
are not the same thing for a month ; 
like her, they are desperately ena- 
moured of change, and, the only glim- 
mer of common sense that is to be 
found in their proceedings is borrowed 
from the Tories, just as she filches the 
only light she is mistress of from the 
sun, and would make the world believe 
that it is her own. Nor is this all, the 
drivelling creatures legislate in no 
other spirit than that of the most con- 
firmed lunacy ; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, all they have done or ever 
will do, has been and will be, a mere 
matter of moonshine. Let the sun, 
however, have a decent, honest, open 
transaction before him, and see with 
what a good humoured, complacent 
smile he looks down upon it. His 
appearance, for instance, on the morn- 
ing of young Blackthorn’s christening, 
was a credit to the whole Zodiac. 
Indeed, if we could suppose the twelve 
signs chatting the matter over, the fol- 
lowing short but pithy dialogue, is 
very like that which would occur 
among them; for there is little doubt 
but our young hero was a favourite 
with the whole sky. 

«“ He will be a brilliant youth, that,” 
said the sun; “a shining light to the 
faithful ; there will be no eclipsing 
him.” 

“T will help him home from the sta- 
tions at night,” said the moon, “and, 
what I wouldn’t do for another, I'll 
enable him to see double when light 
is scarce.” 

“T'll give him courage to put down 
heresy,” said Leo; “1 am something 
of a Papist myself, in consequence of 
such a number of Popes having graced 
the Pontificate with my name. In fact, 
they have consecrated me; a circum- 
stance which I wont forget to young 
Blackthorn.—I’ll make him the lion of 
the tribe.” 

“He will be the head of a goodly 
flock,” said Aries, “a regular South- 
down in spirituals.” 

“He will drink like a fish,” said 
Pisces, “and, although he does not 
like water, yet he must have our 
pare lis gills will speak for 

im.” 

“I shall support him, too,” said 
Sagittarius ; “he will draw the long 
bow in a manner worthy of a true Hi- 
bernian,” 


“ He will be a father to the father- 
less,” said Gemini. 

“Would there be any chance of his 
becoming a thirteenth Constellation?” 
said Virgo ; “it would go hard if we 
didn’t make room for him among us— 
I think we want a chaplain.” 

Such, we might suppose the dia- 
logue among the aforementioned signs 
to be, upon the dawn of that remark- 
able day which ushered in the signal 
festivity of our young hero's christen- 
ing. 

The first appropriate guest who 
made her appearance on that morning 
was Norry Flattery, the midwife, who 
found the house scoured and cleansed, 
and literally brimful of hospitable fare. 
On the outside, near the door, was a 
ring of stones, on which stood the boi- 
ler we spoke of, ready to receive the 
pudding. Slaughtered poultry lay in 
piles, decapitated and naked, the yel- 
ow fat congealed in wads upon their 
huge carcases. Flitches of bacon, 
hams, beef and mutton, were placed 
in tempting array on an opposite table. 
In fact, the mere sight was better than 
an indifferent meal to a hungry man ; 
and the promise of such a dinner 
enough to sustain a poor poet for a 
week before hand. In addition to all 
this, Norry could not help remarking, 
that the flavour of strong drink grati- 
fied the olfactory sense us powerfully as 
the edible fare did the eye ; a circum- 
stance which she could account for in 
no other way, than by supposing that 
Bosthoon aud some of his friends 
had been carousing the night before. 
In this, however, she was mistaken. 

Bosthoon, when she appeared, seiz-~ 
ed her hands, and with something be- 
tween a snigger and a bray, shook 
them, until in the apprehension that 
her arms were dislocated, she shouted 
lustily for relief. 

“ Why thin that you may never sin, 
Bosthoon M‘Fiail, if I'll be able to do 
a ha’p’orth this month to come wid 
the way you shook me—oh yeah! my 
arms |” 

“ The man, of a sartinty, is beside 
himself, Norry,” said his wite—* ay, for 
the last week.” 

“Come, Molsh,” said Bosthoon, ap- 
nroaching her with a fresh felony on 
his face, “ come now”— 5 
“ No, no,” said she, laughing, “I’m 
done, I wont say a word.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “keep 
steady ; but. hear to me—are young 
Blackthorn’s vestments ready an’ 
made as I bid you?” 
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“Ay are they,” replied both the 
women ; and the midwife added : 


“ Faix, Bosthoon, when he gets 
them an, you might put him to the 
althar an’ he could tare away at a mass 
as well as the best o’ them; devil a 
one o’ the weeny duck but ‘ll be the 
very moral of Father M‘Flewsther or 
the Cowjutherer.” 

“ An’ that was my invintion,” re- 
plied Bosthoon, triumphantly, “ hagh, 
agh, agh, ach—wee ho!” 


This, indeed, was literally the fact. 
Bosthoon felt such a powerful deter- 
mination to associate young Black- 
thorn with the priesthood, that he 
resolved on having his christening 
dress made as nearly as could be after 
the fashion of the pontificals in which 
a priest celebrates mass. The couse- 
quence was, that the mother was 
forced to trick out the monkey in a 
surplice, alb, and stole, in compliance 
with the wishes of his father, who 
insisted that he should look as like “a 
clargy” as possible.—* Sure, blood 
alive,” he added, “isn’t it whin they 
have the robes an, we dont think them 
the same men they are over a jug 
o punch. Toral loral lol, toral loral 
laddy, &e. &c.” 

As the morning advanced, the other 
guests began to arrive. First after the 
midwife came Bid Fogarty and Brian 
Boroo M‘Scut, two of the gossips, and 
these again were shortly followed by 
the other two, to wit, Miss Lilly 
M‘Faithritch, close to whose arm lay 
quiet, sly, insinuating Creepy O’Slee- 
ven. Creepy, in fact, had, as they say, 
an eye on Miss Lilly, in consequence of 
her wealth, and as he was very much 
abused by the sex, and not without rea- 
son, we need scarcely add that he ex- 
cited more interest than another man, 
and was treated by them with a de- 
gree of attention which nothing but the 
looseness of his character could have 
gained him. In the course of a short 
time, the rest poured in—all dressed in 
their best clothes, and looking us they 
say, in excellent health and _ spirits. 
Torly M‘Flewsther, the priest’s bro- 
ther, was “bogged in boots ;” and 
Brian Boroo M‘Scut shone ina sky- 
blue coat, with gilt buttons, a yellow 
waistcoat, and a pair of spruce buck- 
skins as tight as two-pence. Friend 
Spare-rib the quaker informed his 
worthy tenant, friend Bosthoon, the 
preceding day, that he and his wife 
Repentance would come to the dinner, 
but that business prevented them from 
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being present at the breakfast or the 
ceremony of the baptism; bat, he 
added, “ Repentance and I will take a 
moderate glass of thy punch in the 
evening, friend M‘Flail.”. The youth, 
Daniel O'Connell knowing that there 
would be litue real fun till after dinner, 
declined coming for that reason, al- 
though he assigned a far different one 
for his absence, viz. that he would 
be engayed till four o’clock, making 
a charitable collection for a distressed 
widow in the neighbourhood. 

Young Blackthorn was immediately 
consigned to the mock gossip Miss 
M‘Faithritch, who felt highly flattered 
at being preferred before her associate 
sponsor, as much as by the matronly 
character which she could not but 
think the mere nursing of him con- 
ferred upon her. Blackthorn, however, 
had not yet been arrayed in the stole 
and surplice, owing to the caution of 
his mother, wlio felt singular misgivings 
as to the ultimate purity of the ponti- 
ficals. The honest woman, who knew 
that Blackthorne was not over-scrupu- 
lous, was brimful of superstition, and 
imagined that anything in the shape of 
a stain upon the vestments, would be 
dreadfully prophetic of future evil. 
She accordingly resolved not to dress 
him in them, until within a few minutes 
previous to the commencement of the 
ceremony. 

But who shall describe the wild mer- 
riment of Bosthoon himself, and the 
dreadful vehemence of the reception 
which he gave to each? And yet, 
notwithstanding his awkwardness, he 
did the thing well, and agreeably, 
for to speak truth, his heart was in the 
right place. He tossed himself from 
one to another ; laughed, shouted, and 
hallucinated with a blundering cordi- 
ality which every one felt to be tre- 
mendously sincere. And in the midst 
of all this, they could observe that he 
carried in his head some redoubtable 
secret, some sagacious piece of know- 
ledge, of which he evidently felt not 
ouly proud but ludicrously ostentatious. 
This was easily seen, for in point ot 
fact his gesticulations were so forcible 
and significant, and so much in his own 
way, that human gravity could not re- 
sist them. He,clapped his finger on 
his nose, for instance, and pointed to 
young Blackthorn, after which he ga- 
thered his head into his shoulders, and 
contracted his huge frame like a man 
indulging in suppressed laughter, as 
indeed was the case with bim. Neither 
could they make anything of the 
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broken hints which he dealt out with 
similar mystery. 

« Faith, he'll take it like a duck— 
young Blackthorn will—an’ that was 
borried from Molsh, the daisey ; an’ 
it’s all right so long as the intintion’s 
good in Father M‘Flewsther. Wather 
enough for the saycrament, any how— 
hagh, agh, och, och, ho, ho.” 

“ Bosthoon,” said Creepy O’Slee- 
veen, “you have the fun all to your- 
self.” 

“Divil a word o’ falsity in that, 
Creepy—but be me sowl you’re not 
Creepy O’Sleeveen, or there'll be an- 
other story to tell afore the christenin’s 
over, Creepy ; put that in your sleeve. 
I'll not have ali the fun to myself, 
Creepy—eh, Sleeveen? Miss Lilly, 
take care of him, or be the posey he'll 
clap his comedher an you, for all you’d 
think that butther ’udn’t melt in his 
mouth—och, hoch, ho !” 


“ Miss Lilly has too much sinse to 
mind your palavers, Bosthoon. Never 
heed him, Miss Lilly, you know him of 
ould ; anyhow, he’s crack’d for this week 
past.” 


“ Come, my thracle,” said Bosthoon, 
“never heed me, but keep an eye 
to business; you know we'll be 
wantin’ a small collation in the shape 
of breakfast, by-an-by, an’ be the pow- 
dhers if there’s a famine, 1’ll have you 
read out for a nager. Go an’ put the 
robes on Blackthorn; the clargy ‘ill 
svon appear—what the dickens is 
keepin’ them? sure they might know 
very well, there wont be a dear sum- 
mer here ¢his day at all evints.” 


Now, we cannot disguise the fact, 
that Bosthoon had a double card to 
play from the moment of Norry Flat- 
tery’s arrival, up until the appearance 
of the parish priest and his curate. 
He was by no means dull, and of 
course could perceive that most of his 
guests, ever and anon snuffed the air of 
his kitchen with a remarkably sweet 
zest, after which they looked into each 
other’s faces, evidently without know- 
ing exactly what to think. When 
Bosthoon saw this, he laboured with 
double assiduity to distract their at- 
tention to other objects, and in short, 
did every thing that mortal man could 
do, to put them ona wrong scent. In 
this it was difficult to say whether he 
succeeded or not. One observation of 
Creepy O’Sleeveen’s inclines one to 
think he failed. 

“ Bosthoon,” said Creepy, “ you have 
a murdherin’ fine smell in the house.” 
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“ Faix no wondher, Creepy, there’s 
a lot o’ right good things in it.” 

“A strong smell o’ punch, Bos- 
thoon; [ think you might as well 
do the dacent thing, an’ come out wid 
a sup.” 

“Creepy,” said Bosthoon, vehe- 
meutly, “ be the mortial Caysar, there’s 
not the shadow of punch undher my 
roof. Ian’ a friend or two had a sup 
last night, an’ may be the smell of it is 
an the bottles. But sure, man,” he 
continued, in his own ludicrous logic ; 
“the whisky an’ suggre is in the house, 
an’ the hot wather boilin’ too, an’ be 
Granua Waile’s punch jug, it ’ud go 
hard, or you'd smell punch out o’ the 
matayrials at all evints—but as for 
made punch, be the blessed sunbame 
St. Pathrick hung his shirt upon, I’m 
tellin’ thruth—God pardon me for 
swearin’ in the manetime.” | 

It is not to be supposed, that during 
the period which elapsed from the time 
of their assembling until the arrival of 
the clergymen, the other guests did not 
indulge in conversation of a light and 
lively cast. On the contrary, the hi- 
larity of the occasion, and the abun- 
dant prospect of the good cheer before 
them, had a wonderful effect in raising 
theirspirits,and loosening theirtongues. 
Many a joke, and Jaugh, and anecdote, 
and many a morsel of choice scandal, 
fresh from the fact, enlivened the meet- 
ing, and fell like a blessing from heaven 
into the ears of the females who heard 
them. We must not neglect to say 
that pots and kettles were boiling ; 
beef-steaks and mutton-chops piled be- 
fore their eyes ; bowls of eggs lying 
about, and every thing visible that was 
calculated to harmonize the hearts and 
feelings of all who were present. 

Bosthoon’s last deprecation against 
swearing was scarcely uttered when 
Father M‘Flewsther and the Rev. 
Bartle O'Fag, his curate, both arrived, 
and 

But we cannot introduce two such 
important personages upon the stage 
of this our history without paying them 
the compliment of a short prologue. 

Father Darby M‘Flewsther was, in 
the true and proper acceptation of the 
word, what has been called a “hedge 
priest,” a term which at one time em- 
braced a tolerably numerous class—of 
which we question if there be a single 
specimen now alive. Of the hedge 
priest and the continental priest it ma 
be truly said that they repelled coke 
other like the poles of a magnet. The 
continental priest despised the hedge 
























































priest, but never hated him; for he 
could not but remember that he him- 
self had, generally speaking, been a 
hedge priest before he became a conti- 
nental one. The facts are these,— 
During the existence of the penal laws, 
and before the establishment of May- 
nooth—the most pernicious piece of 
policy by the way that ever Britain 
adopted—such was the scarcity of Ro- 
man Catholic priests in the Irish market, 
that they were always at an immense 
premium. The consequence was, that 
young men fresh from the potato ridge 
often took it into their heads to go to 
the next hedge school, where they 
made themselves acquainted with a 
little Latin. Education at the time 
was both rare and limited, and the 
appearance of a young man capable of 
even reading Latin, much less of under- 
standing it properly, was a matter of 
such importance that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops were glad to lay hands 
upon them, and by the ready process 
of ordination metamorphosed them 
into priests. These young fellows were 
drilled into a knowledge of their duty 
by practising the ceremony of what is 
called Dry Masses—that is, they went 
through the process of mass-saying, 
omitting the words that are supposed 
to transubstantiate the elements, and 
thus degraded the form of worshipping 
God into the hackneyed task of an 
apprentice. As.soon as the colt priest, 
for in point of fact he was not even a 
regular apprentice, was =u of going 
without a blunder through the various 
ceremonies of the dry mass, he was 
then permitted to utter the words. At 
all events, after this he “he tore 
away at the masses,” as the people 
say—was appointed to a curacy, and 
then received strict injunctions from 
the bishop to study divinity with 
as much attention as he could devote 
to it. This was ordaining them upon 
Mrs. Glass’s plan of making hare soup: 
—first catch your hare—first ordain 
your priest, Many of these men had 
never read the Bible, and some of them 
had never handled it. Of this class 
was Father Darby M‘Flewsther. And 
now for the bland and gentlemanly 
continentals. Of these there were two 
or three classes. One—the sons of 
Catholics who were capable of giving 
them at home a tolerably liberal edu- 
cation, and afterwards of supporting 
them inthe continental colleges. These 
were never ordained in Ireland, but 
beyond all comparison they were on 
their return the most accomplished, 
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gentlemanly, and liberal class of the 
priesthood that Ireland ever saw. The 
next was a class of Irishmen capable of 
educating their sons ‘here, but not in 
point of pecuniary circumstances able 
to support them in the foreign col- 
leges. These men, no more than 
the others, received not holy orders in 
Ireland, but were supported by burses, 
established in oeanlar the continental 
universities by Irishmen and others for 
the education of Irish Roman Catholic 
priests. The third was a class of the 
same kidney as Father M‘Flewsther, 
who upon the classical accomplish- 
ments of Virgil’s Eclogues and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses were themselves, as I 
have already said, transubstantiated 
into priests, in order, be it observed, 
that they might on the continent be 
enabled, by saying masses, to acquire 
the education necessary for the func- 
tions of the priesthood, and to worship 
God for the purpose of earning a live- 
lihood. 

This which we have written, might, 
by some people, be considered a very 
sufficient illustration of the matter in 
hand. Our travelled readers, however, 
may possibly know, that in France, 
Spain, and Italy, the Catholic chapels, 
independently of the Grand Altars,con- 
tain a number of subordinate ones— 
side altars, on which, every morning, 
the piety, or guilt, or superstition of in- 
dividuals, places a certain sum of 
money, accompanied by a written 
paper, as a guide for the priest in 
saying the mass. Now, the fact is, 
that many a poor breakfastless Irish- 
man, in the shape of a priest, has 
thought himself in great good fortune, 
on being selected to rasp his mass for 
the shilling, crown, or half-crown that 
lay upon the aforesaid altar—according 
to the intention of the donor—without 
knowing either his name, or whut thein- 
tention itself was. Ofcourse, after hur- 
rying through this blindfold ordinance, 
he made a hearty breakfast upon the 
said intention, and prayed fervently, 
that many such might come in his 
way. Of this description was the 
third class, and in such would Father 
M‘Flewsther have ranked, had he gone 
to the continent ; the poor man, on the 
contrary, never had a bushel of sult 
water under him since he was born, 
and, never saw the sea in his life. 

Father M‘Flewsther, like most men 
possessing little knowledge and much 
authority, was a vastly consequential 
person, as well in his own eyes as in 
those of his flock. He possessed, how- 
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ever, a kind heart, was foolishly fond of 
flattery, and never felt happy, except 
when stuck in the heart of a knot of 
women. Indeed he acted as a kind of 
general arbitrator among the sex, and 
was eternally engaged in hearing com- 
plaints, redressing grievances, compos- 
ing quarrels, making matches, tracing 
scandal, rating husbands, and reclaim- 
ing wives. He was, consequently, a 
prodigious favourite, and woe betide 
the husband or brother that durst open 
a lip against him. 1 have said he was 
fond of flattery, but not a whit more 
anxious to get than to give it. As the 
proverb goes, it’s he that could lay it 
on thick—a fact which, in itself, is suf- 
ficient to account for his popularity 
among females. He was a stout man, 
rather good-humoured looking than 
handsome, wore a_ black coat and 
waistcoat, each too full for his size ; 
his breeches were of black corduroy, 
and his stockings a dark-coloured ridge 
and fur. His boots and shoes were in 
general greased, except at Christmas 
and Easter, when he generously treated 
himself to a barrel of lampblack. One 
of his peculiarities, however, will place 
him more clearly before the eye of the 
reader, than anything I ‘have said, it 
was this, he oat not, for the soul of 
him, wear his hat three days, until it 
became turned up behind, a shape for 
which all his hats were remarkable.— 
His curate, or, as they called him, the 
Cowjutherer, Father Bartle O’ Fag, was 
an honest, sincere creature,—as simple 
and credulous as a child. In point of 
education, it was a dead match between 
them. Father Bartle believed in ghosts, 
dreams, fairies, miracles, and all such 
kinds of nonsensical superstition. He, 


himself had attempted miraculous 
cures, both upon men, women, and 
cattle, and on one occasion was near 
starving himself to death, in order to 
arrive at the pene degree of sanctity. 
He possessed, however, many talents 
that made him as popular with the 
males, as Father M‘Flewsther was with 
the other sex. Indeed, at confession, 
the former all went to him, and the 
latter to Father Mac ; and it was ob- 
served, as a compliment to his rapid 
powers of absolution, that he could ab- 
solve three men whilst Father Mac 
absolved one woman, the latter gentle- 
man being often rather tedious and di- 
latory. Father Bartle could also say a 
mass in less time than any other priest 
in the kingdom, for which reason, his 
masses were far more crowded than the 
parish priest’s. 

Such, good reader, is a slight sketch 
of Father Darby M‘Flewsther, and his 
Cowjutherer, ie Rev. Bartle O’Fag, 
who have just arrived to join the chris- 
tening, and admit young Blackthorn 
into the bosom of the church—so far 
contravening Bosthoon’s system, who, 
in compliment perhaps to a good num- 
ber of the cloth, was anxious to have 
his son a priest before he had become 
a Christian. 

And now every thing being ready-— 

But, gentle reader, this famous chris- 
tening must be postponed until the 
Easter holidays, during which time m 
spirits, I trust, will be up, and suffi- 
ciently buoyant to enable me—please 
the fates—to detail it in a manner 
worthy of the occurrence. 

Ever thine, gentle reader, 
Paepum M‘F un. 





THE CYCLOPS IN LOVE. 
Ov. Mera. x11. 785. 


Oh mighty power of love! oh boundless sway, 
And strange enchantment of a woman’s wile! 
Youth, manhood, age, ali willingly obey ; 
Slaves to a glance, and captives to a smile! 
And this the Cyclop’s story will display, 
And show how love the wisest will beguile 
To go—their herds unmilked, their flocks unfed— 
Like sulky children, supperless to bed. 


He combed his hair each morning with a rake, 
Mowed, with a scythe, the harvest of his chin: 
In gentlest mincing accents a spake, 


To a bland simper, smoothed 


is rugged grin, 


And practised every art sad lovers take, 
The cruel hearts of lovely maids to win— 
Forgetting quite the joys of blood and slaughter, 


To learn to ogle in the glassy water. 
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And now, poor gentleman, he grew quite sad, 
And by the roaring ocean strayed at eve ; 

And sometimes he had thoughts of going mad, 
Sometimes of death, the cruel maid to grieve ; 

And then he thought his case not yet so bad, 
And sought with song his misery to relieve, 

Or haply win—as Orpheus from the dead— 

By his harmonious voice, a wife to wed. 


O Galatea, fairer than the snow, 
Straighter than poplar, and as crystal bright ; 
Sweet as the laughing flowers that round me blow, 
Softer than down of swans, than milk more white, 
And as inconstant as the streams that flow 
In sparkling waters from yon lofty height— 
How canst thou thus from such a lover flee ? 
How canst thou thus refuse to live with me ? 


O thou art harder than the flinty stone, 
And more insensible than sternest steel ; 
Proud us a peacock, queen —_ her throne, 
For all my woes no pity dost thou feel ; 
But still must [ complain and grieve alone, 
And find the leaden hours too slowly steal— 
Dreaming and sighing still for thee, my fair! 
And stretching my huge arms to clasp the air. 


See, cruel maiden, see my fields displaying 
Enough of corn ten thousand barns to fill ; 
The happy herds, through richest pasture straying, 
Sheep without number scattered o’er yon hill ; 
The high fed steeds, from countless stables neighing, 
Or sportive ranging through the woods at will ; 
He’s but a poor man who can count his store— 
“Who knows how many, knows he has no more.” 


Lo! from this eave, an ever-bubbling spring 
Flows gently murmuring thro’ the leafy bowers ; 
The Zephyr scatters from its dewy wing 
O’er the fresh earth, a thousand fragrant flowers : 
Harmonious birds from every forest sing 
To wile away the gently-gliding hours : 
Love in a cottage, strawberries and cream, 
More can you wish for in your happiest dream, 


Use, lovely nymph, oh use at length your eyes, 

And all the splendours of my state behold: 
For one short moment from the wave arise, 

And view my limbs all cast in manly mould : 
Not Jove himself so famed as I for size, 

Not Jove himself such beauties can unfold ; 
See with one bright eye my whole forehead filled 
Round, large and ample as a warrior’s shield. 


See all these locks along my shoulders flow, 
Free as the wind that roams thy native sea : 
Oh see the whiskers that these cheeks can show 
Thick, large, and bushy—like an ivy tree! 
Blossoms on trees, and leaves on forests grow : 

Feathers on birds, and wool on sheep we see ; 
Nor great the wisdom needed to discover 
That every lady loves a whiskered lover. 


Ah silly Cyclops, is thy reason fled ? 
Why strive to catch a maid for ever flying ? 
Why, like a child, because she will not wed 
Spend every hour in tears and foolish sighing ? 
See all thy cows unmilked—thy flocks unfed 
Hear all thy hungry dogs around thee crying ! 
Come, be a man—some other maid you'll find 
As fair as Galatea—and more kind. 






J. T. B, 
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PULPIT JURISDICTION IN THE CHURCH OF IRELAND.* 


Our readers may recollect that in a 
former number of this Journal there 
appeared some comments upon the 
controversy which arose out of the act 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
in issuing the inhibition against the 
preaching of Mr. Nolan in the Church 
of St. John’s. We believe that this 
occurrence has not been one destined 
to create a transitory sensation and 
leave no permanent effects, The mat- 
ter at issue in this controversy was not 
merely the adjustment of a personal 
dispute, or the decision of the propriety 
or impropriety of a particular act of 
authority. If it were so, our feelings 
would have led us to leave the settle- 
ment of the controversy to others, 
and to have taken no part in its pro- 
gress, perhaps no interest in its issue. 
But it is because we believe that 
this inhibition, and the circumstances 
immediately connected with it are but 
the indications of a current that is 
running deeper than a_ superficial 
observer might suppose—that we think 
it well to pause and calmly look back 
upon the character of the events which 
excited so much interest, and gave 
rise, we regret to say, to so much angry 
discussion. 

With these feelings we gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity presented 
by the appearance of the volume before 
us, to review the entire transaction of 
which it is intended to be a record. 
We think it well that of that transac- 
tion some memorial should remain; 
and while we confess, upon reading 
over all the correspondence which is 
here preserved, that there is much upon 
all sides of evidence of an unbecomingly 
excited spirit—much that we would 
wish should be forgotten—we still have 
no hesitation in saying, that it is of more 
importance, of infinitely more impor- 
tance, that the mind should be pre- 
served, than that the incidental causes 


of regret which are preserved with 
it, should be forgotten. And though 
we desire that less asperity had been 
manifested, and more forbearance of 
love exhibited between. those members 
ot the Church who held different senti- 
ments upon the point—we neither 
regret that the question has been agi- 
tated, nor that there is a memorial of 
the discussion ; and perhaps it is cen- 
sorious to complain, that when men’s 
feelings are excited, there should be 
occasionally manifested something of a 
temper of which calm reflection cannot 
altogether approve. 

The circumstances attending on this 
inhibition have been simply these; we 
desire to state them as generally as 
possible; and without any reference to 
irritating topics. Archdeacon Magee, 
incumbent of St. John’s Church, in this 
city, had invited the Rev. Dr. Nolan, 
formerly a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
but now, we believe, a licensed curate 
in the diocese of Meath, to preach a 
controversial sermon in the Church of 
St. John’s—an inhibition was issued by 
his Grace the Archbishop, preventing 
Mr. Nolan from preaching. This inhi- 
bition was issued on the plea of an 
authority vested in the diocesan of 
excluding a clergyman from any other 
diocese from officiating within the limits 
of his own, 

The assertion of this authority con- 
tains really the entire interest of the 
question; we must, however, fill up 
our sketch by relating the events which 
followed. Archdeacon Magee, though 
he yielded in this instance to the inhi- 
bition, did so with a protest against the 
power assumed by the Archbishop, and 
resolved to try his right over his own 
pulpit, by apprising his Grace of his in- 
tention to invite strangers to preach in 
his Church without his Grace's permis- 
sion. Of the strangers whom he named, 
Mr. Trail was the ouly one who came 


* Two Discourses, preached in St. John’s Church, Dublin; in vindication of the 
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forward to support him ; several others, 
while they seemed unwilling to dis- 
approve of the boldness of the step, yet 
refused to join in it. Mr. Trail, how- 
ever, responded tothe call,and preached 
without the permission of the Arch- 
bishop ; the Archbishop has taken no 
notice of this freedom, and so the matter 
rests. Mr. Trail has published the two 
sermons which he preached, and has 
added to them an appendix, containing 
all the documents and letters connected 
with the inhibition. The object of the 
publication may best be described in 
the words of the preface. 


“In laying the following discourses, 
with the letters which passed relative to 
the inhibition of the Rev. L. J. Nolan, 
and those which arose out of it, before 
the public, the author is influenced by 
the same motives which regulated his 
conduct during the whole of the late 
important transactions. 

“ Tf, as he believes, in occupying Mr. 
Nolan’s place, and accepting Archdea- 
con Magee’s subsequent invitation, he 
was contending for a principle intimately 
connected with the well-being of that 
church, to which, as years mature his 
judgment, he is becoming daily more 
attached, it is in order to perpetuate— 
litera scripta manet—what he considers 
the vindication of that principle, that the 
present volume is committed to the press. 
Another reason, however, there is, 
which has not been without its influence 
on his mind. Ata period when so many 
high in authority are bowing the knee 
before the idols of Rome, and yielding 
obedience to her inauspicious sway, he 
was anxious to enter his abiding protest 
against her errors, and thus to deliver his 
own soul, as a minister of that church 
with which she wars unto the death, and 
which she regards with peculiar malignity 


and suspicion. 

« Annexed, in an appendix, will be 
found the correspandence—no letter of 
any importance having been omitted— 
which took place between the different 
parties whom the controversy called 
forth. On the merits of that correspon- 
dence, the writer of these pages wishes 
not to decide, It is now laid perma- 
nently before the public; and every one 
will form his own estimate of its nature, 
its value, and its interests. Separate 
from it, friends whom he has consulted 
have stated it as their opinion, that this 
volume would not only be incomplete 
and defective, but destitute of one of its 
most striking features ;—a view in which 
the author coincides. 

“ He feels, moreover, some solicitude 
to leave it on record as a book of refe- 


rence hereafter, and as a landmark to any 
of his brethren who may be embarked on 
like troubled waters: though the proba- 
bility of such an occurrence is now, he 
would hope, materially diminished. It 
is, in truth, that correspondence, altoge- 
ther distinct from the discourses that 
accompany it, which imparts validity, 
and will give permanence to the late 
memorable events—eliciting, as it did, 
such a variety of facts bearing more or 
less upon the question at issue, as could 
not fail, in their publication, to be pro- 
ductive of the most salutary results. 

«“ The subject, it cannot be doubted, 
was one of the deepest interest: namely 
—whether a bishop, without assigning 
other reason than his own supreme voli- 
tion, thus at no remote period expressed 
by lips on which “ the law of kindness” 
would more becomingly have dwelt—sic 
volo, sic jubeo, sine ullé ratione—could 
lay an interdict on any pulpit in his dio- 
cess, and prohibit its legitimate guardian, 
and rightful owner, so constituted, not 
less by the solemn and affecting address of 
institution on the part of the ordinary, 
than by the legal forms of induction im- 
posed by the legislature—from permit- 
ting even his nearest and dearest friend to 
enter it, however assimilated to himself 
in manners, morals, and doctrine; or, 
whether a power was reserved to the in- 
cumbent by law, equity, or prescription, 
of allowing free ingress and egress to all, 
duly authorized to exercise the ministry 
within the pale of that church to which 
he belongs, and of the propriety of whose 
deportment, and of the soundness of whose 
religious sentiments, he is cognizant :— 
he holding himself alike responsible for 
each, 

«« Such was the principle contended for, 
and at stake—a principle of vastly grea- 
ter importance than at first view meets 
the eye—a principle implicating the cha- 
racter, as it involves the efficiency of the 
establishment, co-extensive with its use- 
fulness, and bounded only by the sphere 
of its operations. To ascertain this 
principle it was, and to define its limits, 
that St. John’s Church was thrown open 
to the author of the following discourses, 
and that he was requested by the Arch- 
deacon of Kilmacduagh, incumbent of 
the parish, to officiate on the occasion ; 
an opportunity being thus afforded by 
one beneficed clergyman, and avowedly 
embraced by another, of bringing the 
matter at once, should the Archbishop of 
Dublin be so disposed, to fair, honour- 
able, and legitimate issue.” 

It is not our intention to offer any 
opinion upon the conduct of any of the 


persons engaged in this transaction. 
We say not whether the Archbishop 
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was right or wrong in the issuing of 
the inhibition—whether Archdeacon 
Magee has taken the best mode of 
defending the rights of the inferior 
clergy against whut he believed to be 
the aggression of his spiritual superior : 
we express no opinion upon the propri- 
ety or the prudence of those who refused 
to unite with him in the mode by which 
he questioned it. We have but a few 
pages to devote to this subject, and we 
are anxious for many reasons to place 
the question in that point of view in 
which it bears most directly upon the 
general interests of the Church. 

The question at issue we understand 
to be this—on the one hand it is as- 
serted that the Bishop, and the Bishop 
alone, is the guardian of all the churches 
within his diocese; that his guardian- 
ship is so complete and entire that no 
clergyman from another diocese can 
officiate in any of these churches with- 
out his express permission, no matter 
how high fis testimonials from his own 
Bishop, no matter whether he have 
the permission, or even earnest request 
of the incumbent of the parish. Before 
he officiates in any Church, the permis- 
sion of the Bishop must be expressly 
obtained, and the incumbent permitting 
any stranger to do so without pre- 
viously obtaining such permission, is 
guilty of canonical disobedience, and 
liable to be punished. 

Furthermore, the Bishop alone is the 
judge of the propriety or impropriety 
of such permission being granted ; he 
is not bound to assign any reason—but 
simply the refusal of his permission 
disqualifies the stranger from perform- 
ing any clerical office within the diocese. 

On the other hand, it is contended, 
that each incumbent is the guardian of 
his own Church, and the Bishop exer- 
cises only a superintendence ; that, 
accordingly, the rector is at liberty to 
introduce any properly qualified clergy- 
man into his pulpit, and that the only 
right which the Bishop has is to see 
that the stranger so introduced is really 
authorized to act as a teacher in the 
Church, and that he has preached 
nothing contrary to her authenticated 
standards of doctrine. 

These different views of episcopal 
authority materially influence the en- 
tire question of Church polity. The 
tendency of one view is to reduce our 
Church to almost exclusively an epis- 
copal staff, upon which the inferior 
clergy are only the ministers and atten- 
dauts. The tendency of the other is, 
to distribute authority among the dif- 
ferent members of clergy, and give 
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each a proper place and position as an 
independent authority in the church. 
The mere agitation of such questions 
involves deeper interests than any be- 
longing to an ephemeral dispute: The 
mind of Churchmen ‘has now been 
stirred upon a matter involving the 
genius and constitution of the Church 
itself, and he must be blind indeed who 
can only see in its discussion no more 
momentous principles than the ques- 
tion, whether a particular Bishop has 
done wisely or well, or a particular 
incumbent observed all due propriety 
in resisting him. 

It is for this reason, that in these few 
remarks we have carefully avoided all 
expression of opinion on the particular 
instance in which this question has 
been stirred. Not that we would feel 
the slightest unwillingness to give the 
freest opinion when it would be of use ; 
but now our object is simply to place 
before the minds of all churchmen the 
great principle at issue, a principle 
affecting the entire ecclesiastical polity 
of the church, and involving in it con- 
siderations of the most prominent and 
permanent importance. 

And in the discussion which has 
been thus excited, another and a still 
deeper question has been stirred— 
namely, the share which the laity should 
have in the direction of church affuirs. 
Let men of all parties rest well assured 
that this is a question upon which a 
growing feeling of interest is abroad. 
After expressing his confidence in the 
cooperation of the laity, Mr. Trail 
concludes his preface in these remark- 
able words :— 


“Blessings become endeared in pro- 
portion as they are endangered: and in 
proof that the writers practising no de- 
lusion on himself, he will-cite the autho- 
rity of one whose name adds weight to 
his indignant rebuke—one who will not 
lightly swerve from his purpose—and 
who thus avows the manly and generous 
determination of himself, and his asso- 
ciates in this high and holy warfare ;:— 

«“«The laity are not so indifferent 
spectators as may be thought; and I be- 
lieve we only require a sufficient cause 
and a proper call, to come forward and 
express our feelings and sentiments in 
language that cannot be misunderstood. 
And, if any attempt be made to encroach 
on our Christian freedom, or that of our 
clergy, in attempting to prevent them by 
any stretch of authority from meeting 
with us in social prayer, we will rise to a 
man, rich and poor, to assert and vindi- 
cate the rights of conscience for ourselves 
and our ministers, and to hand down to 
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our children the comforts and blessings 
of civil and religious liberty. 

“ ¢ We will neither part with our Bi- 
bles, the free and unrestricted use of them, 
nor ask leave for ourselves or others to 
pray to Him, who has promised to be 
prvent where two or three are met in 

is name. The degraded vassals of Rome 

are beginning to throw off the gulling 
yoke of priestly tyranny; and it is not 
likely that the Protestants of the nine- 
teenth century will submit to spiritual 
despotism, under whatever form or garb 
it may appear.’ 

« The writer feels that he cannot bet- 
ter conclude these few observations, ex- 
planatory of the late occurrences in which 
he bore so prominent a part, than in the 
language of one who seems to have been 
an accurate observer of recent events, 
and who thus records his sentiments 
upon the subject :—‘ Earnestly do we 
desire the re-establishment of a church 
government similar to that of primitive 
times, which shall have a legal and 
acknowledged right to declare what is 
the law, and to altar and amend it, 
where it shall be found necessary—which 
shall remove from the bishops the ungra- 
cious appearance of attempting to make 
laws, when they have authority merely 
to execute them; and from the inferior 
clergy the odium of acting in apparent 
opposition to legitimate rule, when, in 
reality, they are only conscientiously 
maintaining their just liberty against the 
encroachments of arbitrary power. The 
bishops are but the ‘justices of peace’ of 
the church—not its legislature. «In 
every age,’ as one of the greatest of liv- 
ing writers has remarked, ‘it has been 
by gathering themselves into clusters, 
apart from the people—by sitting in con- 
clave, with the doors barred against the 
laity—and by concerting measures, not 
in the church, but in chambers and 
closets—that the ministers of religion 
have converted the Gospel into a system 
of tyranny and an engine of cruelty. 
The history of Spiritual Despotism 
hinges upon this divulsion of the ele- 
ments of Church power.’” 

A spirit is abroad, not only 
among the enemies of the Church, but 
amongst its best and sincerest friends, 
to examine the true principles of her 
polity. The inquiry has been forced 
upon us by the course of events. The 
assertion of a high and absolute epis- 
copal authority must be used in con- 
nection with the fact, that our bishops 
are the nominees of ministers who hold 
their places at the will of a majority of 
the ‘ of Commons ; and that, un- 
der existing circumstances, those for 
whom supreme authority is claimed, 
may be aeaed in their high position 
for their hostility to the sound and ac- 
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knowledged principles of the Church. 
It must now be ile, that if bishops 
are to be the sole governors of the 
church, and to be selected by men who 
need have no respect for religion, it is 
possible, by the simple process of filling 
up the vacant sees, in a little time to 
unchristianize the church. 

So long as parliament was an as- 
sembly of shabibilien, and church prin- 
ciples were acknowledged as the rule 
of civil government, so long the ap- 
pointment of bishops by the minister 
was in effect but a control exercised in 
church affairs by its lay members. The 
case, however, is changed, and it is 
more than possible that Mr. O'Connell 
may influence the appointment of the 
next Irish bishop. 


Under such circumstances the entire 
question of our church polity must be 
agitated. A spirit is abroad among 
the laity, that demands the discussion 
of its principles, and it is impossible for 
any lover of the church to remain in- 
different. We have had but little 
space for these remarks. We intended 
in them merely to call attention to the 
deep interests that are now agitated in 
occasional, and what might almost ap- 
pear trivial occurrences; and in so 
doing, to prepare the way for a series 
of papers, in which it is intended that 
the entire question of our church polity 
should be discussed in the pages of this 
journal. 

In the mean time, we could not 
permit the appearance of this little 
voluine to pass, without a notice. We 
have offered no criticisms on the merits 
of the two sermons it contains—which 
are, however, in many passages, very 
eloquent—we have regarded its publi- 
cation as the author wishes it to be 
considered, not in the light of a literary 
persormance, but simply as recording 


the vindication of a principle—we 


have endeavoured to point out the depth 
and the extent of the questions at issue 
—and we entreat for these questions 
the best and calmest consideration of 
every lover of the church. 


While we wish to avoid a discus- 
sion of, the merits of the immediate 
question—which it would be difficult 
to enter on without touching on some 
irritating topic—it is but justice to add, 
that the inferior clergy of Ireland are 
under great obligations to those who 
so boldly and uncompromisingly as- 
serted what they believed to be their 
rights, and who exposed themselves to 
some misconstruction, and no little 
obloquy, for the sake of declaring the 
principle of their privileges. 





